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Loving Woman and Happiness in Love 


Love! 

So short a word, but one so full of meaning. So short a word, 
which can give us poor children of men so much, and can take so 
much from us. 

Poor mortals, on a pilgrimage through life, spending hours and 
days and years in ceaseless struggle, to reach at last the end, death. 

A pitiless struggle from the child’s first cry to the last breath of 
the dying man or woman, a struggle for the one and only prize, 
which we call happiness. 

Love and happiness! Who can really understand you in your 
essence? Who can claim the full measure of wisdom that would be 
needed to penetrate the significance of your coming and your going? 

As changeful as life itself in its niggardliness and its tribulation, 
are the caprices of fickle Fortune. 

Love and happiness! Though your nature be unsearchable, we all 
know how to prize you, we all know your value. That value, that 
prize, is what we seek without stint. 

What would life be worth without happiness; what would life be 
worth without love; what would life be worth without—woman? 
You, woman, give us life; you, woman, give us happiness, give us 
love. By your love, you open the gates of paradise; by your love, you 
make the blind to see and the seeing blind; by your love, you can 
enlighten our understanding and our feelings, bestowing on those 
worthy of it the most wonderful gifts. 

But you, woman, who are able to exercise this great power, are you 
to walk blindly through life? 

You, more than all, should know why you have been blessed with 
the omnipotence of love. You, who can make a paradise of our 
brief span of life, should become aware how you yourself, in virtue 
of your love, may taste the joys of heaven on earth. 

The sweetest and the bitterest of love, O Daughter,—you shall 
know all. Ponder these things, for thus only can you learn the pur- 
pose and the value of your own existence. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


Remy de Gourmont, in his splendid book Physique de l'amour, 
lays down the principle that the purpose of life is the perpetua- 
tion of life. Superficially regarded, the remark may sound 
shallow; but when, from the outlook of the natural philosopher, 
we contemplate life with all its manifestations, we see that the 
words have a profound significance. What is universally 
described as life—the incessant pursuit of power, Nonour, and 
glory, with all the associated pleasures, cares, and sufferings—is 
no more than the totality of the manifestations of the mysteriously 
stored-up power, of the inborn quality, which sooner or later 
makes itself known as sexuality. When I speak of sexuality, I 
mean by this collective term to denote all the things whereby the 
vegetable and the animal kingdoms (the human race included) 
are so wonderfully differentiated into two sexes; and whereby, 
no less wonderfully, the two sexes are impelled towards repro- 
duction and the perpetuation of the species. I am thinking of all 
the sexual characters, in contradistinction to the inborn characters, 
whether external or internal, peculiar to all members of a species 
independently of sex. 

A study of the evolution of living creatures shows clearly that, 
alike in animals and in plants, the appearance of a well-marked 
differentiation into two sexes was a gradual development. In 
the lowest forms of animal life, the characteristics of both sexes 
are present in one and the same member of the species, which is 
thus simultaneously male and female; and we notice the same 
thing in many of the lower types of plant life. The higher a 
plant or an animal rises in the scale of living creatures, the more 
obvious and the more complicated is bisexual differentiation, 
until at length we reach the conspicuous bisexuality which is so 
familiar to us in the higher plants and animals. Man, the most. 
highly developed of living creatures, has (despite all hypotheses 
concerning the form and the nature of primitive man) from the 
very first been equipped with bisexual rudiments. However 
clearly we may think we understand the words “man” and 
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“woman,” they represented for ages an almost insoluble riddle. 
Only of late years has medical research disclosed the most hidden 
secrets of male and female embryology. We have learnt that, 
within the womb, down to a certain stage of development, the 
being that is to become a man or a woman, as the case may be, 
is fully equipped with rudiments of the organs of both sexes. 
Only by degrees does a trend towards development into a male 
infant or a female become apparent. The forces which initiate 
and maintain this tendency towards masculinity or femininity, 
are, however, still unknown. 

The newborn infant is born as a boy or a girl, the sexual 
classification being decided by an examination of the external 
genital orzans, which are tolerably well developed at the time of 
birth. Such has been the practice for countless centuries, but a 
profounder study of the history of evolution and a knowledge 
of contemporary sexological theories show us that this summary 
classification lacks scientific warrant. The characteristics of the 
external genital organs do not justify us in a final decision as to 
the sex of the child. Not until the period of sexual maturity be- 
gins, not until after puberty, do all those characteristics and 
peculiarities develop which are collectively known as secondary 
sexual characters, and whose appearance transforms the boy into 
a man and the girl into a woman. The external genital organs 
of an infant at birth may be, and usually are, sharply and 
definitively differentiated in the direction of masculinity or fem- 
ininity; but this affords no guarantee that the internal repro- 
ductive organs, which are alone determinative of sexuality in 
adult life, are fully differentiated in the same direction. We 
cannot be certain that the primitively bisexual embryo has become 
fully unisexual, male or female as the case may be, in respect 
both of the external and of the internal reproductive organs. The 
reader will understand the foregoing remarks better if he will 
bear in mind that, inasmuch as rudiments of che organs of both 
sexes are present in the embryo, the specifically female rudiments 
must atrophy if the embryo is to develop into a male, and con- 
versely. But a casual examination of the external genital organs 
of a newborn child cannot tell us whether the requisite atrophy of 
the female organs in an apparent boy, or of the male organs in an 
apparent girl, has really taken place. Unhappily, there is plenty 
of evidence that the offhand determination of sex at birth may 
lead us astray, with disastrous results to the subsequent life of an 
innocent child. This happens in the case of hermaphrodites, 
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whose external organs have led to their being classed as belonging 
to one sex, but who, when puberal development occurs, may begin 
to acquire, thanks to the inexorable working of internal physio- 
logical processes, the secondary sexual characters of the other sex. 

What do we mean by secondary sexual characters, and what is 
the modern scientific explanation of their origin? 

Every one knows that full sexual differentiation is not achieved 
during childhood; that the girl does not become a woman, or the 
boy a man, before puberty, when the period of sexual maturity 
begins. In the boy, there are rapid changes in the larynx and the 
other organs of speech, as a result of which the voice breaks, and 
deepens in tone; coarse hair begins to grow on the face, in the 
armpits, and on the pubes. In girls, the change to womanhood is 
more complicated, and the differentiation is more marked. The 
growth of the breasts and that of the axillary and pubic hair 
correspond to the changes that take place in the adolescent boy; 
but, in addition, in girls there now begins menstruation, as an 
unmistakable sign that the internal reproductive organs have 
reached maturity. Hitherto, the ovaries have remained in an 
infantile condition, but the appearance of the menstrual flow is a 
sign that fertilisable ova have developed and are being extruded 
into the womb—the process which I have described in detail in 
another work, Wie bist du, Weib? 


But in the boy, likewise, an internal transformation occurs at 
puberty. His internal reproductive organs, too, become sexually 
mature; the testicles begin to produce and to discharge sperma- 
tozoa competent to fertilise ova. This cursory account of the 
changes that occur at puberty suffices to show the accuracy of 
what was said above. How can we be sure, in the case of a new- 
born infant which appears to be a boy or a girl, that an adequate 
sexual ripening of the appropriate kind will occur, that our sup- 
posed boy will at puberty become a real man, our supposed girl 
a real woman? 

As might have been expected, scientific research has for many 
years been busied in attempts to throw light upon these interesting 
problems, and to discover the rational explanation of these mys- 
terious processes. To-day, we are entitled to say that the riddle 
has been solved. When we read a passage penned in the year 
1862 by the celebrated Virchow, the words seem to have the ring 
of prophecy: “Woman is woman in virtue of her reproductive 
glands. All the peculiarities of her body and her mind or of her 
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nutrition and her nervous-activity, her delicately rounded con- 
tours and the peculiar shape of her pelvis, the development of 
her breasts, the retention of a high-pitched voice, thanks to the 
absence of the great laryngeal development characteristic of the 
male, the luxuriant growth of the hair of the head whilst on the 
face and the body generally there is nothing more than a scarcely 
noticeable down, the intensity of her emotions, the accuracy of 
her intuitions, her gentleness, her devotion, and her constancy— 
in a word, all that we admire and venerate as womanly in the true 
woman, is dependent upon the ovary. Remove the ovary, and you 
get a man-woman, a hideous half-and-half creature, uncouth of 
figure, with strongly developed bones, a moustache, and a rough 
voice; flat-breasted; with a selfish and envious disposition, and 
incisive in her judgments.” 

These words show clearly that, more than sixty years ago, 
physiologists were well aware that it was not the only function 
of the internal reproductive organs (or, rather, of the repro- 
ductive glands) to produce the reproductive elements. - They 
knew, in addition, that these glands must have the power of im- 
pressing upon human beings the stamp of sexuality. Sometimes 
by accident or disease, and sometimes by operation, the repro- 
ductive glands, the ovaries in the female and the testicles in the 
male, were removed or destroyed. The result was the occurrence 
of remarkable changes in the whole organism. As far as women 
were concerned, the ultimate effect of these changes was to bring 
about the onset of premature senility, and by degrees to deprive 
them of their sexual characters as women. In the case of men, 
for countless centuries, there had been opportunities for close 
observation of the results of removal of the testicles. Especially 
in the east, but also in the west for religious or “artistic”? reasons, 
the testicles were often destroyed or removed in boys before the 
age of puberty. This practice, known as castration, permanently 
deprived them of virility. But the loss of sexual and reproductive 
power was not the only effect of this operation, so repugnant to 
modern civilised notions. The victims, when they grew up, failed 
to develop all the other characters regarded as typical of the man. 
There was no growth of hair on the face; the voice failed to 
acquire, in adult life, the deep tones proper to the male, but re- 
mained alto or soprano. Here is another proof of the fact that 
destruction or removal of the reproductive glands profoundly 
transforms the secondary sexual characters. 

It was reserved for investigators of our own day to throw light 
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on these mysterious processes, and by accurate experiment to 
explain them in every detail. 

The first step was to show that a number of the glands in the 
human body, such as the pineal gland, the adrenals, and the 
thyroid (organs whose real function was never suspected till re- 
cently), influence sexual life and character. These investigations 
occupied many years, and were the work of many physiologists. 
At length, Steinach, a Viennese experimenter, studying the func- 
tions of the ovary and the testicle, achieved results which at first 
seemed barely credible, but have opened entirely new paths for 
sexology. 

Steinach’s researches are so extensive and so remarkable that 
they cannot be dismissed in a brief summary. I must expound 
them at considerable length, in order to give my readers a glimpse 
into the wonderful laboratory which every one of us carries about 
within him. 

Setting out from the experiments of earlier investigators, 
Steinach, to begin with, came to realise that in the brain and spinal 
cord of lower animals in a state of rut there must be present 
certain peculiar chemical substances, whose effect is to induce the 
rutting process; and that the transference of these substances into 
animals that are sexually quiescent must induce rut in them like- 
wise. Steinach went on to verify this hypothesis by experiments 
on frogs. His results led him to assume that the reproductive 
glands must contain a substance that exercises an “erotising” 
influence, a substance capable of arousing erotic feelings and of 
evoking the phenomena of rut. More remarkable still, this erotis- 
ing substance derived from one animal can induce rut in another 
animal which has previously been castrated, and has, therefore, 
been deprived of its own power to generate the erotising material. 

A great step forward was now made. Having castrated young 
rats, Steinach noted that the growth of these animals in size and 
weight was arrested; they remained at the developmental stage of 
young rats, despite their increasing age. But if he removed the 
testicles from the scrotum of a young rat only to transplant them 
to some other part of the body, such as the belly-wall or the back, 
the animal thus operated on developed into a normal male (except, 
of course, that the power of fertilising the female had been lost). 
Here was a further link in the chain of proof, showing that the 
reproductive glands produce the elements on which the develop- 
ment of sexual characters depends. The actual elements were to 
be discovered as the result of arduous research. Therewith was 
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inaugurated a new theory, which since then has guided all our 
judgments concerning the sexual life. 

For if Steinach, after a considerable time, examined the testicles 
he had transplanted into a new environment, he found that these 
organs had undergone a notable change of structure. What had 
hitherto been regarded as the most important elements of the 
testicle, the seminiferous tubules in which the spermatozoa are 
generated, had undergone an almost complete atrophy and had 
practically disappeared; whereas there had occurred a notable 
increase in the interstitial tissue which normally separates the 
tubules. The inference was that the “erotising” effect must pro- 
ceed, not from what had been regarded as the most specific con- 
stituents of the testicle, but from the before-mentioned interstitial 
tissue. The animals subjected to operation had retained and de- 
veloped male characteristics, although the transplanted testicles 
had ceased to be capable of producing spermatozoa. It must be 
supposed, therefore, that the male reproductive gland has a 
double function: first, to produce spermatozoa; and, secondly, to 
manufacture the glandular secretion (or, rather, incretion) which, 
when distributed by the blood, is competent to produce the typical 
characters of sex. Further, the experiment had shown that the 
interstitial tissue was the part of the testicle endowed with this 
incretory function. Steinach distinguished the interstitial tissue, 
recognised to be acting in the before-mentioned way, as the 
“puberal gland.” 

Hitherto the experiments had been confined to male animals. 
It was now desirable to prove that the female reproductive gland, 
the ovary, played a similar part. In other words, it was necessary 
to show that, whereas the male puberal gland exercised a purely 
masculine influence, the female counterpart in the ovary exercised 
a purely feminine influence. 

Having removed testicles or ovaries, and having thus produced 
sexless creatures, it should be possible, by implanting into them a 
testicle or an ovary, to influence the development of the sexless 
animal in whichever direction the operator might please; to make 
of it a male or a female. Grotesque as the hypothesis may seem, 
the desired experiment has again and again been successfully per- 
formed. As Steinach put it: “It ought to be possible to feminise 
a male by castration and subsequent implantation of ovaries; and 
to masculise a spayed female by the implantation of testicles.” 
The almost incredible degree to which this has been effected 
must now be described. 
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“Testicles, or ovaries, were removed from young rats and 
guineapigs. The testicles of other rats or guineapigs were then 
implanted into the abdominal wall of the spayed females, whilst 
Ovaries were implanted into the castrated males. In most cases, 
the grafts were taken from animals of about the same age; and, 
indeed, as a rule from animals belonging to the same litter. The 
results were as follows. The reproductive apparatus of the ova- 
rised male failed to develop properly, remaining infantile. This 
proves that the incretion requisite to stimulate the adult develop- 
ment of the male reproductive apparatus does not exist in the 
female puberal gland. Nay more, experiment showed that in the 
ovarised male the growth of the reproductive apparatus was less 
active than the growth of the same apparatus in an animal that 
had simply been castrated without being subsequently ovarised. 
We deduce that the incretion of the female puberal gland must 
contain substances which positively inhibit the growth of the male 
sexual characters. But the inhibitive influence exercised by the 
female puberal gland upon the development of the male sexual 
characters, is likewise plainly shown by the effect which the 
female puberal gland has upon the general growth of the ovarised 
male. Just as in the human species, so also in rats and guineapigs, 
a vigorous growth, a robust figure, a powerful development of 
the skeleton, are typical masculine characters. At twelve months 
of age, a normal male rat weighs fifty-three grams more, on the 
average, than a normal female. But in the ovarised male, this 
typically male growth does not occur, and the general development 
assumes a feminine trend. 

“The ovarised males have more subcutaneous fat. Instead of 
the long, rough and bristly coat of the normal male, they have 
the short, fine, soft, and smooth fur of the normal female, so 
that even by touch it is possible to distinguish the ovarised male 
from his normal brother. Of especial interest is the effect of the 
operation upon the mammary glands of the ovarised male. They 
assume a shape and size resembling those of a normal female. 
Steinach tells us that suckling guineapigs promptly recognise 
such feminised guineapigs as milch animals. The ovarised elders 
actually give suck to the young, showing in the performance of 
this complicated physiological act a pleasure, a patience, an 
attentiveness, and a general demeanour resembling those of the 
normal female when giving suck. The transformative energy of 
the female puberal gland has changed what was originally a male 
into a female, has made him over again into an affectionate and 
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careful mother, capable of-giving suck.” (From Magnus Hirsch- 
feld’s Sexualpathologie.) 

Examination of the ingrafted ovaries showed that, just like the 
ingrafted testicles, they had undergone changes. The typically 
reproductive tissue of the ovary, that out of which the ova are 
formed, had almost entirely disappeared, whereas there had been 
a marked overgrowth of the interstitial tissue, which had now 
become a conspicuous female puberal gland. 

How these puberal glands, male and female, function, is not 
yet fully understood; but we are certainly entitled to assume that 
they manufacture chemical substances, which specifically determine 
the appearance of the respective masculine and feminine sexual 
characters. The noted sexologist, Magnus Hirschfeld, proposes 
to name this product of the male puberal gland “andrin,” and of 
the female puberal gland “gynecin.” 

Steinach was no less successful in masculising females than he 
had been in feminising males. The implantation of a testicle into 
a spayed female gave the animal’s whole character and aspect a 
masculine trend. “The appearance of an animal thus treated 
resembled that of the adult normal male; indeed, as tegards 
robustness and the size of the head, the normal male was out- 
stripped.” There were likewise incontestable changes in the 
animal’s disposition: “The masculised females developed a well- 
marked male sexual impulse. They promptly distinguished a 
rutting female from one not on heat. They would pursue the 
former inveterately, make sexual advances, and actually attempt 
coitus after the male manner. Towards normal males, their 
demeanour was that of a male. Thus we see that in the mascu- 
lised female the central nervous system, too, is erotised in male 
fashion.” 

It need hardly be said that Steinach’s researches on rats and 
guineapigs paved the way for similar investigations on animals 
higher in the scale. Take, for instance, a report sent to Hirsch- 
feld by Brandes, director of the Dresden Zoological Gardens, and 
assistant professor at the veterinary school in that city. Brandes 
writes: “About three months ago, having castrated a young 
fallow-buck and spayed a young fallow-doe, we implanted the 
ovaries into the buck and the testicles into the doe. The trans- 
formation in the two animals is already obvious. The doe is be- 
ginning to grow antlers; she has an Adam’s apple like that of a 
buck, and she attempts to cover does. On the other hand, the 
buck has no sign of antlers nor of an Adam’s apple, but, strangely 
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enough, the mammary glands have developed in a way such as 
we only see in the normal female when she is suckling.” 

I have weighty reasons for describing these remarkable experi- 
ments in the introduction to a work devoted to the comprehensive 
theme of the love-life of woman. First of all, I want to emphasise 
the importance of recognising the profound significance of all 
these processes which, though still quite unknown to most per- 
sons, play so notable a part in the life of the universe and in the 
phenomena of love. But, further, I wish to express my firm 
conviction that it would be wrong to attach overwhelming im- 
portance to the effects of such chemical agents in the human body. 
I cannot accept the view that a sudden flooding of the living 
organism by substances of the kind can disturb the spiritual 
equilibrium. I do not believe that love, with all its intoxication, 
its sensations, and its happiness, is referable to nothing but sensa- 
tion, to nothing but unconscious will and desire. I do not be- 
lieve that love is nothing more than an acute poisoning of our 
bodies by ‘“andrin” or by “gynecin.” 

I hope in the following chapters that I shall have no difficulty 
in showing such a hypothesis to be untenable; and I aim at study- 
ing and describing the true nature of the great and sacred passion 
of love. 


Hardly any word is so readily and so frequently misused as 
love. We shall understand the reason if we remember that this 
one word is intended to denote the whole feeling of interest, inter- 
dependence, an intimate sympathy between a man and a woman, 
whether active or passive. No matter whether this feeling be 
based upon pure egoism and upon the irresistible urges of sex, 
or upon the conveniences of habit and comfort—when people 
speak of “love,” such fine distinctions are apt to be ignored. 

During the centuries, numberless works have been written on 
the topic. There is hardly a people, there has hardly been an age 
in human history, which has known nothing of writings in verse 
and prose upon this enigmatic theme. I should say, rather, prose 
and poesy, for I am distinguishing between the attempts of 
learned men, metaphysicians and natural philosophers, to elucidate 
the nature of the omnipotent power of love; and the attempts of 
imaginative writers, only some of whom have been poets in the 
narrower sense of the term, to glorify the divine feelings aroused 
in us by the magic power of love. 
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Objectively considered, all these endeavours are alike inade- 
quate. Neither the artists in fact nor the artists in fancy can 
present more than a small fraction of the innermost essence 
of this power. Moreover, if earlier writers have penned but a 
fraction, no more than a fraction of what they have written is 
applicable to contemporary life. Views concerning the nature of 
the universe and its manifestations are continually changing as 
civilisation advances. Increasing knowledge of all the processes 
of life leads to a continual change in outlook; and, as we advance 
towards a knowledge of the naked truth, we find ourselves out of 
touch with much of the romanticism and extravagance of an 
earlier day. Even comparatively recent writings, those dating 
from the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentieth 
century, may already seem to us almost childishly simple. The 
facts they record and the explanations they give, though sub- 
stantial enough not so very long ago, have become more or less 
unsubstantial to-day. We have come to realise that the idea of 
love must not be confined to the human race. What we call love 
is an attribute of animals that do not possess the high gift of 
reason ; and it can be sought and found even among the apparently 
unfeeling plants. The whole course of nature, the coming and the 
existence and the going of all that lives and is, seems, in a certain 
sense, to be based on love, in so far as by this term, we mean the 
urion of two different elements in order to form a new being. 

This will become most obvious if we begin by a glance at the 
vegetable kingdom. Every lichen, every blade of grass, every 
flower, every bush, and every tree, typifies for us the great enigma 
of the annual coming and going. We see a conjunction of obscure 
energies and powers, thanks to which, on the one hand, in autumn 
the leaves fall from the trees, and, on the other hand, in spring 
new life sprouts out of the earth; we see how these forces con- 
jure up the beauties of the flowers, make the pollen, and dust it 
on the pistils, so that, at length, the elements of a new life arise. 
You may tell me that this natural process has nothing to do with 
love, and yet it comes within the meaning of the term if we 
define it as the union (conscious or unconscious) of two different 
elements to ensure the continuation of the species. Indeed, the 
extension of the term is so wide, that we cannot exclude from 
the domain of love the processes that go on in a test-tube, the 
mutual relationships between two chemical elements, between an 
acid anda base, the union of two chemical elements to form a new 
body utterly different from them both. 
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One step leads us from these considerations to the phenomena 
plainly observable in the animal kingdom, the phenomena that 
must incontestably be regarded as manifestations of love in the 
sense above defined. Let us think, first, of certain minute 
organisms each of which consists of but one cell. Many of the 
protozoa are, in a sense, immortal (except for accident), propa- 
gating by division or budding; but others have a definite term of 
life, and seem to be driven, as if by an unknown power, when 
nearing the close of this life-term, to fuse with another member 
of the species, as a preliminary to a multiple procreative act. 
Must not the union of two such microscopical organisms be 
described as a love act? Are we not compelled to assume that, 
in these primitive creatures, a sudden urge arises to impel them 
towards this conjugation? Still more obvious do such manifesta- 
tions of love become as we pass upwards in the animal scale. 

“Without hatred and without jealousy, the animals, too, in 
every corner of the earth, give themselves up to their loves; in 
the shade of the blossoming pine trees or among the stalks of the 
flowers, on every square inch of the meadows, in every ravine, in 
every crevice of the rocks, upon the carpet spread by the marine 
alge, in the profoundest depths of the sea and in the drops 
trickling from the glacier, in the most hidden recesses of the 
earth and in the topmost heights of the atmosphere. Every sun- 
ray the world over warms and illuminates hour by hour millions 
of love’s outpourings, and every moonbeam serves to guide 
countless lovers to their mutual embraces. And though at every 
moment a leaf falls from the tree of humanity and crumbles into 
dust, at every moment there sprouts a new germ of life, and for 
every such germ there are waiting the pleasures of love.” 

Even these fine phrases of Paolo Mantegazza seem hardly ade- 
quate to describe the greatness, the power, the universality, the 
imperishability of love in the animal kingdom. 

But if we are to gain a clear insight into the life and the love 
of human beings, we must first make ourselves more closely 
acquainted with love in the lower animals. The conjugation of 
two unicellular organisms for reproductive purposes is the proto- 
type of sexual conjugation in more highly developed animals, 
although sexual reproduction in higher animals has likewise cer- 
tain affinities with the phenomena of parthenogenesis. The latter 
name is given to the process by which a living organism can 
reproduce itself through cell division without preliminary con- 
jugation. Observation shows that, within the body of the higher 
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animals, many of the cells divide, and thus reproduce their kind, 
spontaneously, without any act of conjugation. Thus even within 
the higher animals and human beings we have to recognise the 
existence of a kind of parthenogenesis. The procreative elements 
themselves, the spermatozoa and the ova whose nature and 
characteristics will have to be more fully considered by and by, 
the elements that play the leading part in the act of sexual union, 
are parthenogenetically produced. When, in a sexually mature 
animal or human being, in the absence of any impetus from with- 
out, spermatozoa are produced in the testicles, or when ova are 
spontaneously formed in the ovaries of a sexually mature woman, 
we have to recognise that these cell formations belong to the 
domain of parthenogenesis. From this outlook, we see that theré 
is something faulty in our usual conception of bisexual reproduc- 
tion; for the union of the male and female reproductive elements 
which is the purpose of the sexual act, is but a fusion of two 
primitive unicellular elements, respectively derived from testicle 
and ovary, and is thus closely analogous to the conjugation of two 
primitive unicellular organisms. In both cases alike, what,occurs 
is the fusion of two cells; the outcome of this fusion being the 
origination of new life. 

The processes just described take place in all the higher animals. 
But there is a marked difference between what goes on 
in human beings, endowed with the gift of reason, and in all other 
animals, even those highest in the scale. The love-life of other 
animals is very different from that of men and women. (By 
love-life, we understand all the vital manifestations which, whether 
instinctively or subject to the regulation and guidance of reason, 
bring about the union of the two sexes for reproductive purposes. ) 
Every one knows that in other animals the love-life is active only 
at certain seasons of the year, when both sexes undergo physiologi- 
cal changes which prepare them for the act of union—changes 
which are especially conspicuous in the females. The animals are 
said to be rutting or on heat. At these periods, in the female, 
fertilisable ova are produced, and now the female permits the 
sexual advances of the male. Thus, speaking generally, in the 
animal world, love is a seasonal affair. It is true, however, that 
in the animal kingdom we find numberless examples of a love that 
exists disconnected from active sexuality and the immediate im- 
pulse towards sexual congress. These phenomena show beyond 
question that, in connexion with the active phase of the sexual 
impulse, feelings arise which persist when the sexual impulse in 
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the narrower sense is quiescent. I think, for instance, of the 
cases in which the male will jealously protect his mate from the 
advances of other males, thus showing the existence of an intimate 
personal relationship between the pair; of cases in which the male 
cares lovingly for his mate during pregnancy, fetching food for 
her from a great distance, and making a warm nest for her in 
which she may find shelter during her time of trouble. I think, 
too, of the hitherto unsuspected energies that suddenly become 
manifest in the mother animal when danger threatens her new- 
born young; of the patience with which she cleanses and cherishes 
her offspring ; of the anxiety with which the mother bird watches 
over the fledglings when they are making their first attempts at 
flight. Do we exaggerate when we class all these phenomena as 
belonging to the domain of love? Are we not entitled, from these 
instances, and from others that will be mentioned in due course, 
to draw inferences that will throw light upon the concept of love 
in human beings? 

Before the rutting season, the female will tolerate, will enjoy, 
the caressive advances of the male, but she strenuously resists 
any attempts at sexual congress. When she is on heat, there is a 
change. Now that, parthenogenetically, fertilisable ova have been 
formed in her ovaries, there is a marked transformation in her 
instincts and feelings. She is no longer reserved and retiring, 
but seems to challenge sexual advances. But, as if nature were 
not content with these changes in the disposition of the female, 
we find that the male, too, is equipped with external characteristics 
that seem specially designed to charm the female. What is the 
purpose of those remarkable adornments with which all-wise 
mother nature has decked out the males in the animal kingdom? 
The brilliant plumage of many birds, the stag’s antlers, the lion’s 
mane—the ultimate purpose of these is to charm the female. She 
gives herself to the handsomest and most vigorous among the 
males, rejecting the courtship of those less splendidly endowed. 
What else but a love-song is the song of the lark, the song that 
fills our human hearts with rejoicing? When, in autumn, the 
stag bellows in the forest, his challenge to the other males may 
also be regarded as a loving call to the does, to whom he is pro- 
claiming his power and his strength. Speaking generally, the 
sexual union of animals occurs only during seasons of mutual 
sexual preparedness; in the lower types of animal, when the 
female and the male are both sexually excited; in the higher 
types of animal, during rut. Much thought has been devoted to 
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the problem, why this rut, this capacity for sexual congress, 
should be restricted to particular seasons. Zoologists have been 
able to show that the rutting season has a definite relationship to 
the season at which the young can most advantageously be born, 
to the season that will be most favourable to the nutrition of the 
offspring. When certain animals are removed to unfamiliar 
climates, or when wild creatures are kept in captivity or domesti- 
cated, marked changes may occur in the periodicity of rut. For 
example, our own domesticated cattle differ greatly in this respect 
from the cattle living in comparative freedom on the American 
prairies. 

In the rutting season, the period of intense sexuality, of love- 
longing and readiness for love, we have often enough occasion 
to note how, in the majority of animal species, the aggressive, 
forcible, appropriative role is allotted to the male, whereas the 
female’s part is one of acceptance and gentle surrender. But 
there are exceptions. Sometimes, during or after the sexual 
act, the female treats the male with incredible brutality. Most 
people know that the garden spider behaves in this way, that the 
male, after the sexual embrace, must flee from her web with all 
speed, if he would avoid being torn to pieces. But I will give 
some even more striking instances of this form of sexual canni- 
balism, which is so admirably described in Remy de Gourmont’s 
Physique de amour, 

“Like all the Locustide, the white-faced decticus is a very 
ancient type of insect. It already existed at the time when the 
coal measures were being formed, and, perhaps, its great antiquity 
may account for its peculiar method of propagation. Like the 
cephalopods, its contemporaries, it avails itself of the device of 
the spermatophore. All the same, there is a wooing; the male 
insect has recourse to gambols and blandishments. Here is a 
couple face to face. They are caressing one another with their 
long antenne. . . . A moment later they part. Next day, fresh 
encounters, further cajoleries. Another day .. . the male is set 
upon by the female, is overwhelmed by her tight clasp. She 
playfully nips his abdomen. The male frees himself, and takes to 
flight; but a fresh onslaught vanquishes him, he lies helplessly on 
his back. Now, the female, rising on her long legs, holds him 
down, and curves the extremity of her abdomen towards her 
prostrate victim, The male moves the point of his abdomen to 
meet hers; conjunction takes place; and soon, from the con- 
vulsively moving abdomen of the male an enormous something 
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exudes, as though the insect were expelling all his abdominal 
viscera. . . . This something is the spermatophore, an opalescent 
globule about the size and colour of a mistletoe berry. The female 
receives it, and carries it away, stuck to her abdomen. Recovering 
from the lightning attack, the male slowly sits up and begins his 
toilet. The female eats as she strolls about. She rises .. . on 
her long legs . . . and seizes the opalescent ball in her mandibles, 
playfully biting it. She breaks off little fragments, carefully 
masticates them, and swallows them. ... After thus sampling 
crumb by crumb, she suddenly plucks the whole thing loose, 
kneads it, and swallows it whole. Not a fraction is lost. . . 
During this meal, the male has begun to chirp again, but he no 
longer sings a love-song; he is about to die; he dies. Passing by 
his body at this moment, the female looks at him, sniffs at him, 
begins to nibble his thigh .. .” 

Another example is that of the praying mantis. “The females, 
far stronger than the males, give themselves up to the love-fight. 
These encounters are murderous in the extreme. The conquered 
male is immediately gobbled up. The male is timid. At the climax 
of desire, he is content to pose and to make eyes at the female, 
who, in her turn treats his advances with indifference or disdain. 
Tired of posturing, the male at length makes up his mind, and, 
with wings spread, trembling in every limb, he leaps on to the 
back of the ogress. The act of mating lasts for five or six hours. 
When the insects separate the male is invariably eaten. This 
terrible female is polyandrous. Whilst other insects, once their 
ovaries are fecundated, refuse the advances of the males, the 
mantis accepts two, three, four, and even seven males, one after 
the other. And our female bluebeard, once the deed is done, 
gobbles her lover up without a qualm. . . . The mantis is almost 
the only insect which possesses a neck; the head is not directly 
attached to the thorax. This neck is long and flexible, so that the 
head can be turned in all directions. While the male is embracing 
her and fecundating her, she turns her head about and calmly be- 
gins to nibble her mate. First his head goes. Then his thorax 
disappears, and what remains continues to hold on to the female. 
Thus she devours him from both ends at once: enjoying the 
voluptuous pleasures of love and the voluptuous pleasures of the 
table. This twofold pleasure ceases only when the cannibal attacks 
the male’s abdomen. Then the male falls to pieces, and she 
finishes him off as he lies on the ground. Poiret has witnessed 
an even more remarkable scene. A male jumps on to a female 
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and is about to copulate. The female turns her head and snaps 
off his head. . . . Without being in the least put out, the male 
spreads himself . . . and makes love just as if nothing unusual 
has happened. The act of mating takes place, and the female 
graciously awaits the end of the operation before finishing her 
wedding feast. This beheaded lover who, nevertheless, makes 
love, is explained by the fact that, in insects, it is not the brain 
alone which governs movement. Such creatures can continue to 
live without cerebral ganglia.” 

I shall be content, for the moment, to remark that, notwith- 
standing the apparent cruelty, what we see fulfils a natural de- 
mand. We must suppose that the female does not only need the 
spermatozoa of the male, that will fertilise her ova; she also 
requires the whole body of her spouse to provide nutriment for 
the offspring that is about to develop, and that is why she eats him 
up. But, in contrast with this, we see hundreds of instances in 
which the female is, during copulation, bitten by the male; in- 
stances in which the female, desirous of the love-act thougl she be, 
runs away from the male and eludes him for a long time, as if 
afraid of the dangers of coitus, as if dreading the mingled pleas- 
ures and pains of sexual congress. Do we not know that in dark, 
underground galleries, the female mole flees before the male for 
hours, to scream loudly at last from pain when the male overtakes 
her and clasps her in his embrace, hurting her by the penetration of 
his sharp-pointed penis. Incalculably great, none the less, is the 
force that drives the female towards the reproductive act; for 
the need that the species shall be preserved is overwhelming. 

We have taken this cursory glance at the love-life of the lower 
animals in the Introduction, because, again and again, in the 
course of our exposition, we shall have to return to this animal 
world. The amatory life of mankind cannot be understood, 
cannot even be properly described, without a knowledge of 
similar processes in the lower animals. This applies to the love- 
life of mankind in general; but it applies, above all, to the love- 
life of women. I know that many of my readers will shake their 
heads incredulously, and I must be content for the present to 
reiterate my assertion that a study of the love-life of the lower 
animals throws an especially valuable light upon some of the most 
beautiful and most splendid traits of womanhood. Nothing but 
this study can enable us rightly to understand our chosen problem 
—the loving woman. 


CHAPTER II 


EVOLUTION OF THE CONCEPT OF LOVE 


And, when love speaks, the voice of all the gods 
Makes heaven drowsy with the harmony. 
SHAKESPEARE, Love’s Labour’s Lost, Act. 1v, Sc. 3 


One of the most difficult of all tasks is to write the history of 
the evolution of love, for the idea of love can be regarded from 
so many different standpoints that the description of love is tanta- 
mount to the description of life. Nevertheless (and here, once 
more, we must keep in view the phenomena in the animal king- 
dom), quite a number of vital manifestations, habits, and affects 
in the life of all living creatures can be detected from whose 
analysis conclusions can be drawn as to the inner life, as to the 
development of this or that habit, as to the development of love. 

The most primary, the most primitive, the most inborn of all 
human impulses is, beyond question, the impulse of self-preserva- 
tion. Its existence can already be demonstrated in the newborn 
infant, for, without any guidance, the child automatically seeks 
for the mother’s breast, and instinctively carries out the compli- 
cated act of sucking, until, satisfied, it falls asleep in its mother’s 
arms. Here we have an impulse towards self-preservation which 
we must describe as fundamentally egoistic, for it is directed wholly 
towards the ego, towards the satisfaction of hunger. The human 
infant, like the animal suckling, and indeed like the fully grown 
animal, takes as much food as it possibly can. The most primitive 
aim of its being would appear to be that of self-preservation. 
And yet, this impulse to self-preservation, scientifically considered, 
has a profound and serious background, as we can see when we 
remember the above-described method of reproduction of uni- 
cellular organisms, and when we realise that the newborn infant 
consists of thousands of millions of cells, and that a continuous 
multiplication of cells, their subdivision and their budding, is 
going on in the young organism. When we realise, in a word, 
that growth, the development of the individual organs, is the 
primary aim of life. Thus the egoism underlying the child’s 
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impulse to self-preservation is but a means to an end. The infant 
needs a sufficient mass of nutriment, a sufficient store of food 
elements, to provide for this growth, for the rapid development 
of new cellular elements in its body. 

Whilst this primary impulse of self-preservation is the child’s 
only purpose in life, to begin with, there very early develops out 
of it, automatically, another feeling which, from the evolution- 
ary standpoint, we can regard as the primary stage of every love 
sentiment. 

Just as the lower animal instinctively discovers the places at 
which the plants suitable for its nutriment spring forth from the 
ground, and continually comes back to these places because it is 
there able to secure satisfaction of its natural impulses, hunger 
and thirst, so the child learns, before anything else, to recognise 
the maternal breast, where it finds its-source of nutriment. 
Whilst, at first perhaps, the sensation of a secure satisfaction of 
the hunger impulse may arouse nothing more than a slight at- 
traction towards its own mother, this feeling in the infant soon 
becomes transformed into the first elements of gratitude.. But 
so much is this connected with the gratification of hunger, that 
the first infantile love for the mother that gives suck, this sum- 
mation of egoism and gratitude, is by no means limited to the 
actual mother. Whoever first cares for the little child, gives suck 
to it, and lovingly presses it to her bosom, is the first to earn the 
reward of arousing love in the infant, no matter whether she be 
the real mother or merely the wet-nurse. There are countless ex- 
amples of the way in which the infant will show much more con- 
fidence in and love for a nurse of foreign blood than for its own 
mother, and will show this instinctively! We often see that a 
child adopted in very early youth displays the maximum of af- 
fection and gratitude towards its foster parents, in a word, loves 
them intensely; whereas it may regard its real mother as a 
stranger, and may even fear her as such. These two examples 
suffice to disprove the theory that through the union of the 
paternal and maternal sexual elements there are transmitted to the 
offspring, not only the outward characteristics of the parents and 
their peculiarities of character, but also an instinctive sense of 
love for the parents. 

We must not forget that the intellectual life of the newborn 
infant and all the more, therefore, what we call the reason, have 
only a minimum development, or, practically, no development at 
all. In this matter, likewise, we must assimilate the temporary 
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unreasoning infant with the permanently unreasoning lower ani- 
mal. It is obvious, therefore, that the primary love sentiment 
of the child must move along the same path as the impulse of 
self-preservation, the path of crude animal egoism. But whereas 
the animal more quickly develops into an independent creature, 
more quickly learns to defend itself against external dangers, the 
child remains far longer dependent upon the protection of its 
elders, its parents. The consciousness of this protection, the 
sentiment underlying this dependence, may be one of the reasons 
why in the child the love for its parents continues to develop only 
under the sign of an instinctively acquired egoism. Egoistic in 
this sense, that its own feelings tell the child that it need have no 
fears as to its own welfare as long as the protective arms of its 
parents continue to care for it. Day by day, in young children, we 
can watch the instinctive growth of this feeling, as, for instance, 
when we see them cling to their mother’s skirts when any danger 
threatens. 

But as the child’s reason gradually develops, the idea of love, 
the love sentiment, undergoes a striking change. The element of 
egoism, of self-preservation, passes into the background, without 
completely disappearing. Whereas originally it was limited to 
self-preservation, it now becomes connected with the search for 
other great egoistic advantages. The child feels itself more and 
more drawn towards that one of its parents from whom in its 
own life it receives the greatest advantages. Asa rule, the kindly 
mother, who forgives everything and provides everything, is con- 
trasted with the strict and comparatively cold father. Is it not 
perfectly natural that the child’s affection should be concentrated 
on the mother rather than on the father? Strange as it may seem, 
the infant learns very quickly where it can find love and the 
willingness to fulfil all its wishes, and a child’s predominant af- 
fection for its mother is mainly referable to this egocentric feeling. 

Freud and his followers, however, are of opinion that in the 
love of the child for the parent we must seek for purely sexual 
components. For my part, I must admit frankly that I am actu- 
ally reluctant even to discuss such hypotheses, but it is necessary, 
none the less, to consider them here. The contention that “in the 
first years of childhood there is only one love, a purely sexual 
love,’ must arouse very serious questionings in any psychologist 
whose thoughts have remained reasonably pure. The same is true 
of the following statement: “We contest the view that the child is 
born in a state of purity, and is only besmirched by a wicked 
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world. The contrary is true! The child is born equipped with 
all the impulses which men are accustomed to call vices. Its 
sexuality is already fully developed.” But when we go on to read 
that the young, innocent child, loving its parents, does so in virtue 
of perverse impulses, the matter becomes positively grotesque. 
“The mother is the child’s first love, its first desired sexual ob- 
ject, and the father is the sexual aim of the little girl. But not 
only the heterosexual fixation of the parents has to be considered 
as the determining energy of the love-life. Unfortunately, even 
experienced analysts are apt to overlook the no less important 
homosexual attitude. The boy has a homosexual love for the 
father, and the girl has a homosexual love for the mother.” To 
say the least of it, it seems to me venturesome to explain nervous 
disorders of adult life and inversion of the amatory sentiments 
by such assumptions regarding the infantile sentiments. Still 
more hazardous is it to interpret the quotation of Nietzsche: 
“Every desire wants eternity, wants profound eternities,” in this 
way, assuming that Nietzsche was referring to infantile desires, 
and that these are indestructible. 2 

Returning to our main theme, we must point out that the love 
of children is by degrees augmented by an important factor. As 
reason grows and as the possibility of accurate thinking develops, 
there soon appears in the child a feeling of thankfulness towards 
the parents: We must admit, of course, that this sentiment of 
gratitude differs a great deal from the gratitude which in later 
years is imposed, one might say forcibly imposed, on the child. 
All too soon is the child told by its parents and others who care 
for it that it “ought to be grateful” for everything it receives. 
Although I agree that the sentiment of thankfulness for benefits 
received must be inculcated on children from the earliest years, 
I must say that I by no means like to hear parents claim gratitude 
from their children for food and clothing, for schooling and edu- 
cation! Have we not rather to think of it as the duty of parents 
towards their children to do their best for these little creatures 
whom they have brought into the world through the gratification 
of their own sexual impulse? 

But without any initiative on the part of the parents, the senti- 
ment of thankfulness will arise in the child; for a child, like the 
lower animals, feels drawn towards those who are good to it, to 
those whose actions bring it pleasure. Gratitude for such feelings 
of pleasure, this and nothing else, is what magnifies the love ele- 
ment of the child until it becomes an important power. It is this 
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which makes the love sentiment become ever greater, ever more 
beautiful, in proportion as the child, thanks to the growth of its 
reasoning faculty, learns to make a true estimate of the greatness 
and beauty of such pleasurable sensations. In contrast to these 
sensations must be placed all those things which hinder the growth 
of childish affection, all those things which arouse painful or dis- 
agreeable sensations. The unsophisticated child, whether spoiled 
or not, regards as its enemies all human beings whose actions 
arouse in it any kind of unpleasant sensations. To give one of 
the simplest of possible instances, I may refer to the hostility of 
children towards a strict governess or a strict schoolmaster. A 
child is not capable of realising that this strictness ought perhaps 
to be included among the good deeds that are done to it. It cannot 
grasp that such strictness may be absolutely essential for its future 
welfare. Ina word, it is not yet capable of throwing the pleasur- 
able feelings of future days into the scale against the unpleasant 
feelings of the moment, the unpleasant feelings produced by the 
need for learning and for obedience. As a matter of course, there- 
fore, there results from this inability a hostile attitude towards the 
strict governess or schoolmaster, and in many cases a feeling of 
positive hatred. In the same way, the usual difference between a 
child’s attitude towards its father and towards its mother is due 
to the fact that the father is commonly stricter, and that therefore 
he is a source of unpleasant feelings, whereas the mother tends 
rather to be the source of only pleasurable moments, pleasurable 
sensations. Thus, and in no other way, is the greater affection 
of the child for the mother than for the father to be explained. 
It has nothing more to do with sexuality than has the love of an 
irrational animal for its master, who, for the unthinking beast, 
is the source of good. 

Summing up what has been said, we see that the sentiment in 
the earliest years of childhood, to which we give the name of love 
in the widest sense of the word, is composed of purely egoistic 
factors, is made up of feelings which can arouse pleasurable sen- 
sations in the child. Especial stress must be laid on these com- 
ponents of pleasurable feelings in love. As we shall see again 
and again in the later course of this study, the factor of pleasur- 
able sensations has a great part to play in love in the strictest sense 
of the word, in the love of the fully developed rational adult. 

When we study the love of earliest childhood in order to as- 
certain whether there is any important difference in the love of 
the little boy and the little girl, we find that, as a matter of fact 
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very little sexual differentiation exists. In the first period of life, 
there is no notable difference, unless it be that the little girl dis- 
plays rather more longing for continually renewed manifestations 
of tenderness on the part of adults. 

Whereas at first this difference concerns only the receiving of 
tokens of love, ere long it extends also to the bestowal of caresses. 
It is indisputable that from the tenth year of life onwards we can 
note a sharp differentiation between boys and girls in this matter 
of outward manifestations of affection. Whereas a boy is always 
ready for mad pranks and naughtiness, and has little or no interest 
in caresses and other manifestations of love, the little girl’s men- 
tality makes her openly crave for the latter. Look at a girl at 
this age playing with a girl companion! Not merely do they 
caress one another but they kiss one another times without num- 
ber. There is no conscious sexual basis in these caresses and 
kisses, and yet we can draw inferences from them as to the coming 
sensorial life of the child. No doubt the little girl, like every hu- 
man being, has her inborn sexual impulse, but this is not yet 
awake, and does not give rise to any actively irradiated sexual 
feelings. We may perhaps see the first slight indications of a 
sexual impulse, which gradually develops during the years that 
precede puberty. They may make their appearance amid the 
many passionate love manifestations of such a child. But all that 
we call love and love manifestations in the little girl are and must 
be based on sensations that are remote from true sexuality. The 
little girl is already definitely aware of pleasurable sensations, and 
knows how to value them; she knows all that we include in the 
domain of sympathy. This sympathy, this suffering with others, 
is felt by the child only when some one whom she loves is suf- 
fering. In addition to the before-mentioned feelings, the child has 
a sentiment of interdependence with her nearest associates, with 
her brothers and sisters, and with especially dear friends. When 
a girl has a very particular friend, this sense of interdependence 
may become immeasurably great, so that the “love” of a little 
girl for her girl friend may be far more intense than her love for 
brothers and sisters or for her parents. 

But our exposition would be one-sided, and would lack true 
objectivity, unless we were willing to admit that underlying such 
an abnormal and exaggerated affection for a girl friend, there are 
sexual undertones, though these are still quite unconscious. In- 
deed, I am almost inclined to describe this as normal, for I have 
known so many cases in which, quite early in childhood, sexual 
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stirrings and consequent sexual irradiations were manifested upon 
the substratum of an apparently abnormal and prematurely devel- 
oped sexuality. I am thinking here especially of the early 
masturbation of childhood. Induced by chance circumstances, this 
may sometimes assume unexpected forms, and may completely 
poison the body and the mind of the young child. Apart from 
these manifestations, which lie on the farthest limits of masturba- 
tion, it is a proved fact that in the life of every young child there 
is a period in which it is normal to play with the genital organs. 
But it is also a proved fact that the cause of such manifestations 
is not sexuality, not the sexual impulse; it is nothing more than 
childish curiosity, an innocent imitation of the bad example set by 
more “enlightened” playmates. It would be absurd, in such cases, 
to speak of genuine and deliberate sexuality. The actions are un- 
conscious, as far as any sexual end is concerned; the children 
are not aiming definitely at sexual gratification; and consequently 
even these “bad” children remain spiritually pure. It is just as 
out of place to talk of corruption here, as it is to seek behind the 
love of a young girl for her girl friend a definitely sexual, or 
rather a homosexual passion. 

We have been attempting to give a picture of the gradual de- 
velopment of the love sentiment in earliest childhood. If, in so 
doing, we have expounded everything that we can learn from a 
careful study of the love manifestations of the child, we must 
now pass on to consider whether this sort of love really forms 
a part of love as generally defined in the first chapter. Certainly 
in the development of the love sentiment in the child we find 
factors and elements which belong to the nature of love in the 
great and true sense. We find in the love of the child, egoism, 
an individually tinged inclination, a sense of transient inter- 
dependence, and the great factor of pleasurable sensation. Al] 
these are at work; but typical as they are of what we mean by 
love, there can be no doubt that the sentiment of pure and childish 
love differs greatly from that all-powerful feeling of love which 
dominates the whole of human life. 

First of all, there is lacking what we cannot but regard as the 
most essential factor of love, the factor of sexuality. Beyond 
question, that first appears on the stage when, in the life of the 
child, there begins the great transformation in virtue of which, 
at puberty, the child becomes a complete human being. Holding’ 
fast to this incontrovertible fact, we find it easy to understand that 
all the sentiments of a childish heart, all that we call childish love, 
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is widely sundered from the great, all-desiring, and purposive love 
of the adult, the love that strains towards a single goal. Even the 
most highly developed form of love in children, the love for the 
parents (though firmly rooted in the child’s heart), is subject to 
many vacillations. It arises from feelings of inclination, sym- 
pathy, a sense of kindliness, and above all from gratitude towards 
those who rendered help in the most helpless days of childhood, 
and who did all in their power to make this period as bright and 
happy as possible. But although the love of children is seen, in 
the last analysis, to be based on selfish motives, none the less it 
springs from an uncorrupted and pure heart. It has nothing 
whatever in common with sexuality, no more than such sexual 
irradiations and activities as may exist in a child have anything to 
do with love. 

The purity of the child’s sensations, the purity and unconscious 
innocence of the child’s heart, is what dictates all its love senti- 
ments and love manifestations. That is what makes a little child 
seem so lovable to us. 


CHAPTER III 


PRIMARY SEXUAL LOVE 


Love is a voluntary slavery, for which woman’s 
nature longs. 
GEORGE SAND. 


Hitherto we have been concerned with general considerations 
regarding love in the animal world and the first appearance of the 
love sentiments in human beings. Now we shall turn to our proper 
theme, love in the life of woman. As I have already said, with 
the first appearance of menstruation, the girl who has previously 
been a child manifests her claim to full womanhood. I mean that, 
from the outlook of natural science, the first appearance of 
menstruation shows that the ovaries are now producing fertilisable 
ova, and that the feminine organism has become competent to 
fulfil the tasks of reproduction for which it is predestined by 
nature. Concurrently with the activity of ovulation and with the 
monthly recurrence of menstruation connected therewith, the 
puberal glands, in conjunction with the other glands of the body, 
now set to work upon the completion of all that is feminine in 
woman, and arouse the first manifestations of the sexual impulse, 
evoke the first products of the sexual life. We can readily un- 
derstand that this far-reaching revolution in the girl’s body must 
exercise an influence upon her mental life. That is why the 
sexual impulse begins to show itself, carefully masked though it 
may be by the demands of chastity and by sexual shame. Hitherto 
the girl’s love sentiments have been almost undifferentiated. Now, 
of a sudden, there appears a new factor which, though at first 
carefully repressed, cannot but exert its effects upon the subse- 
quent development of the love sentiments. Thanks to the working 
of these factors, which are definitely sexual in their origin, there 
is a complete change in all the sentiments. 

Now for the first time does the sexual impulse begin to play its 
part, although at first in a very rudimentary form, Forel, in his 
book The Sexual Question, writes: “The sexual impulse elab- 
orated by the brain, that is by the organ of the mind, is what we 
mean by love in the true sense of the term.” The accuracy of this 
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statement lies beyond the need for proof. We must, however, try 
to get a clear idea as to the nature of this sexual impulse, and as to 
the power it exerts upon the mental life of the young girl. We 
must also try to get a clear notion regarding the first appearance 
of the true sentiments of love. 

Whereas previously the young girl has had no more than a 
secret foreshadowing knowledge of the differences between the 
two sexes (differences that play so important a part in life), by 
degrees this half knowledge takes the form of curiosity, and some- 
times too, that of a hidden desire for some still quite undefined 
experience. From the time when the girl, of, say, fifteen reads a 
romance about love, she is in her secret soul waiting for love, for 
passion, for the experience of all those things which are so beau- 
tifully described in the book she has been reading. The conscious- 
ness that she can and must play a definite part in the history of 
mankind, gradually assumes larger dimensions, and strengthens 
her faith in her own personality. Thanks to the bodily changes 
that are going on, this self-esteem becomes gradually transformed 
into an excessive valuation of herself, which is intensified by the 
fact that her associates tend to regard the young woman who is 
growing up as a more and more important person. Although 
among civilised peoples, from earliest childhood the marked sense 
of shame leads to the laborious suppression and concealment of 
these affects, still in the life of every young girl there are thou- 
sands upon thousands of moments in which, precisely at this age, 
the sexual impulse begins to make itself known in its earliest stir- 
rings. But first, of course, this change is confined to what appear 
to be minor manifestations, which by superficial observers are sup- 
posed to be modifications of the mental life. At the opening of this 
period, the young girl’s character does not undergo a sudden 
change, for the transformation takes place by degrees, and tenta- 
tively as it were. Some of the more purely childlike qualities, 
the amiable innocence, the free and frank cheerfulness, the lack 
of restraint, may last on for a shorter or longer time, this varying 
with educational influences, the environment, and the personal 
temperament. 

“Nevertheless, there is an inconspicuous change in the previous 
habits. The young girl grows more reserved, her curiosity 
awakens and becomes extremely active, and the need for excite- 
ment is now the most. vigorous of all her needs. She displays a 
passion for dancing, the theatre, and other festivities; devours 
novels and love stories; immerses herself in all kinds of things; 
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and, her mental life becoming far more vigorous, she displays 
every enthusiasm for imaginative concerns, an enthusiasm which 
now becomes positively luxuriant. 

At this period, too, even when there is no intense passion to 
monopolise her feelings, she exhibits a far more lively wish to 
please. Henceforward, and long before the epoch when the 
physical need for love modifies the organism, her glances, the tone 
of her voice, and her physiognomy assume a new expression. 
Everything in her speech is moving, caressing, and displays the 
growth of active inclinations. 

“A much more refined and self-conscious coquetry leads her to 
pay more attention than before to the arts that will charm, so that 
she tries to produce the greatest possible effect by the details of 
her dress, by its folds and draperies. But the coquetry of a young 
girl whose morals have not yet been corrupted by an evil system 
of society, displays a peculiar character, and is sharply distin- 
guished from the coquetry of a woman of riper years. In young 
girls, at the time when coquetry becomes a leading passion, is 
directed into sound channels, and develops in a good sense, there 
is associated with it a moral quality, a quite special sensation, that 
of shame, which now attains a much higher degree of intensity 
than before. Shame is closely akin to love; it is the precursor of 
new moods, a herald of the fact that the habits of childhood are 
giving place to different feelings. Young girls suddenly learn to 
keep their impetuosity in check, to repress their unrestrained ex- 
hibitions of pleasure, of simple cheerfulness, becoming shy, re- 
served, distrait, and inclined to reverie. Pleasure no longer suf- 
fices them ; they seek happiness; and their new condition is char- 
acterised by a charming restlessness, a vague and purposeless 
melancholy. Meanwhile, the feelings develop more vigorously, 
being intensified by the influence of the awakening sexual life. 
The powerful effect of the physical upon the moral, excites the 
need for love; a longing for solitude takes possession of the life, 
monopolises the heart, and, if it does not secure satisfaction, be- 
comes the source of manifold disturbances.” 

The foregoing paragraph is quoted from Jacques L. Moreau’s 
Histoire naturelle de la femme, published in 1803. The author is 
here attempting to describe the changes that occur in the young 
girl during puberty, and his remarks have their value, when we 
take into consideration the knowledge of his day. For, in 
Moreau’s time, nothing was known of the wonderful processes 
aroused in our bodies by the chemical changes that occur at the 
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age of puberty. It is the substances poured into the blood at this 
period of life, flooding the nervous system through the instru- 
mentality of the circulation, that appear to give rise to what we 
term the sexual impulse. The impulse towards the gratification 
of awakening or awakened sexuality, the impulse which with magi- 
cal power drives the members of one sex towards those of the 
other, is precisely the same impulse which suddenly produces rut- 
ting in a young animal, in the animal which, in contrast to us hu- 
man beings, knows nothing of reason, of thought, or of inhibition. 

“The sexual impulse elaborated by the brain, that is to say by 
the organ of the mind, is what we mean by love.” I deliberately 
quote this sentence again, because only now are we in a position to 
understand its perfect accuracy. The primary factor in the love- 
life of every human being, the young girl not excepted, is the 
sexual impulse. The cerebrum, or, to put the matter more ac- 
curately, our reason, is what regulates the sexual impulse once it 
has awakened, and is competent to intensify or to repress that im- 
pulse—the impulse, but not the love itself. 

The first manifestations of love, the lure of a first love: can 
only be resisted for a certain time even by the most steadfast of 
girls. At first these manifestations are witnessed only in a quite 
peculiar form, in a sort of enthusiasm, in what we might call the 
“love for love.” The young girl craves for the feeling of love, 
and what she first loves is only this craving. She knows per- 
fectly well that for love two beings are necessary, and that she 
must be one of these two beings. What is more natural than that 
the young girl should be prone to pay too much attention to her 
own ego; that to this “love for love” she should now incline to add 
the love for herself, the love for her own ego, in order that she 
may best please her partner. The effects of these endeavours are 
seen in coquetry and an excessive wish to please. There has never 
been a young girl who was not coquettish ; there has never been a 
young girl who has not stood long and perhaps for hours before 
the mirror, trying on all sorts of ribbons and other adornments, 
in order, by judging the effect produced by these on herself, to as- 
certain what effect they are likely to have upon other persons. 
These other persons of whom she is thinking are, of course, 
members of the opposite sex, men. 

The characteristics just described, innocent though they may 
be, must unquestionably be regarded as irradiations of the sexual 
impulse. Apart from other evidence, in the life of the lower 
creation, both in the animal and the vegetable kingdom, we see 
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plenty of instances of the same kind, although, as far as animals 
are concerned, the special adornments are mostly displayed by 
members of the male sex—which, generally speaking, excel the 
females in conspicuous beauty. 

Hitherto we have been concerned mainly with matters which 
relate to the girl’s mental life, but we must now turn to phe- 
nomena of a purely physical nature. As regards these matters it 
is absolutely essential to make a comparison between the awaken- 
ing sexual impulse in the male sex and in the female. 

When puberty begins in the male sex, the changes that occur 
are, scientifically regarded, due to the fact that the male reproduc- 
tive glands, the testicles, have suddenly begun to produce mature 
spermatozoa capable of fertilising ova. These, stored up in the 
semen, wait for the fulfilment of their natural function. All the 
reproductive organs are now surcharged with blood, and in the 
case of the external genitals, the liability to the sudden stiffening 
and enlargement of an organ that has hitherto been dependent 
and flexible, acting in conjunction with the associated mental 
changes, leads to all sorts of ideas connected with the sexual act 
and to an intimate union with members of the female sex. Ere 
long, another functional manifestation of sexual maturity appears. 
Usually as a sequel of an erotically tinged dream, there is a seminal 
emission during sleep, in connexion with which the adolescent boy 
experiences his first voluptuous sensation. It is, of course, most 
natural that the young man, whose mind has few or no restraints 
in erotic matters, should speedily crave to substitute actual sexual 
experience for a voluptuous dream. These cravings will arise 
spontaneously, but are apt to be stimulated by premature enlighten- 
ment at the hands of his older associates. 

In the young girl, the first bodily sexual stirrings at puberty 
manifest themselves, in like manner, by a flooding of the genital 
organs with blood, this inducing a certain sense of tension in the 
external organs. Just as in the boy, reinforced by the stimulating 
influences of erotic thoughts, these lead to a wish for the appease- 
ment of such secret stirrings, though they are not at first con- 
sciously realised in the form of an impulse. But here a great hin- 
drance is interposed, an obstacle to which I have already alluded. 
I mean, the marked influence of the sense of shame, sexual shame, 
which is inculcated on girls from earliest childhood, associated 
with a dread of all sexual matters. Thus, on the one hand, we 
have the purely bodily desire for fulfilment and appeasement of 
the sexual impulse, and, on the other hand, a marked inhibition 
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through the influence of the reason. The result is an obstinate 
conflict, often grave in its consequences; and the recognition of 
this makes it easy for us to understand why, at puberty, the mental 
balance of a young girl is so readily disturbed. However great the 
inclination towards chastity and prudishness may be, and even 
though the energy of the renunciative inhibition may sometimes 
be almost superhuman, the yearning for fulfilment, the invincible 
power of the natural sexual impulse, persist, increase from day to 
day, from hour to hour, with the result that the girl’s glances, 
though shamefaced and stolen, will be directed towards this or 
that young man. The struggle between will and must-not is what 
leads to the girl’s first falsehood, to her first self-deception, and to 
her first secret love, even though this may only be directed towards 
some teacher or other authoritative adult. The girl loves a man, 
has a sexual longing for this man, and does not venture to ac- 
knowledge the existence of this love to herself, still less to reveal 
it to another. At length the moment comes in which nature con- 
quers reason, in which the first kiss awakens the first discharge 
of a purely physical sexual sensation, the first crisis of voluptuous 
pleasure. That first, secret kiss is almost invariably given to some 
undesirable object! For it is almost beyond a doubt that a girl’s 
first love is never the best, never a great and true love, that it 
merely embodies the “love for love.” 

However sweet the first kiss may be, however great and won- 
derful the feelings aroused thereby in the heart of the girl who 
believes that she has at length attained the goal of her desire, 
equally great, as a rule, is the mental distress that begins there- 
with. Through his kiss the young girl first becomes fully and 
consciously aware of her sexuality, and this awakening arouses a 
violent revolution in her inner life, incalculable in its consequences. 
More and more vigorously, now, does the sexual impulse demand 
fulfilment; and yet, simultaneously, the before-mentioned inhibi- 
tions grow ever stronger. The girl has a craving for solitude; in 
solitude she dreams of her happiness, and is embarrassed if any 
one catches her engaged in such reveries. She blushes when the 
object of her affection meets her in the street, she blushes when 
his name is mentioned in her hearing, just as if it were a crime 
for her to hear him named. No one must know, no one must 
even suspect, this sweet secret of her first love. Golden, too 
golden by far, are the castles which the girl builds for her fu- 
ture; fragile are the bridges over which the road leads towards the 
happiness of which she dreams. They are dreams of the future, 
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which already contain thoughts of woman’s purpose in life, her 
first thoughts of the purpose of her own being. Then, quite 
without apparent cause, she once more displays the most vigorous 
cheerfulness, one might say an artificial cheerfulness, which in the 
majority of cases is assumed as a mask to hide her reveries, her 
dreams of happiness. Then, in the darkness of the night, in 
sweet and hidden dreams, comes the longing for “him’’ who has 
first brought the “delights of love” (in reality, nothing more than 
a foreshadowing of the delights of love) into the young girl’s 
heart. She dreams open-eyed of the dread of discovery, the 
dread of coming days, the dread of herself, dread of the power of 
the now awakened sexual desire. 

Although first love is commonly represented as something 
beautiful, something fraught with happiness, as far as my ex- 
perience goes it must rather be regarded as a source of unhap- 
piness, in this sense, that it far too often seriously disturbs the 
mental equilibrium of a young girl who is still physically immature. 
Indeed, I go so far as to say that this condition of first love ought 
not really to be included within the domain of love properly so 
called. It is tentative, a feeling of the way into a completely un- 
known domain, the longing to experience something which the girl 
only comprehends darkly, but does not really understand, an in- 
complete sentiment, which at once seeks and shuns the sunlight of 
fulfilment. The young soul, which so recently felt wholly as a 
child, has not yet developed so far as to be able to give free course 
to an all-forgetting love, to a love that is true fulfilment. Not yet 
is the girl able to distinguish the chance comer from her true 
mate. Precisely because this so-called “first love” is thus defec- 
tive, because, all too often, the young girl fails to discover therein 
the way towards true mental repose, to discover the true harmony 
between heart, reason, and sexual sensation, precisely for these 
reasons is it that love at this period of life is so often unhappy, 
and so often attended by tragical consequences. 

To sum up what we have learnt about primary sexual love, we 
must say that all that is regarded as love in this period of life, and 
is esteemed as love, is nothing more than a foreshadowing of the 
greatness and the splendour of this most splendid of all the 
feelings. 

Mantegazza gives a very fine description of the mental life, of 
the mental struggle, in women at this epoch: “Puberty throws 
us into a state of war, love summons us to the struggle. It is 
this state of war that arouses such a state of emotion in the young 
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girl’s life, for she dare not venture into the open fight with the 
powerful and dreaded opponent, sexuality. Night comes, the 
limbs are wearied with the amusements of the day, and there is 
hope for a profound sleep in which the youthful mind will sink 
into a sea of forgetfulness. But in sleep, innocence and ignorance 
are scared by unwonted appearances of nude, all too nude figures ; 
and new storms and new voluptuous pains confuse, disquiet, 
awaken new joys, new pains. And the innocent girl, drenched 
with sweat and drowned in tears, sits in her virginal bed, wring- 
ing her hands, and asking herself in her anxiety: “What sin have 
I committed that I should be thus punished?’ After a restless 
night, after unrefreshing sleep, she hastens to her mother, and says 
that she is ill, very ill—but she has no pain anywhere. To her 
mother’s smiling consolations, she answers with tears, with capri- 
cious impatience, with new emotional storms, new cravings and 
unusual wishes, and tears and yet more tears, without pain and 
without reason, storms in a clear sky, a thousand romantic dreams, 
which arise in a fanciful hour and in a moment vanish through 
a quick change of feelings. At one moment she caresses a lap- 
dog which in general she dislikes; next she kisses a canary which 
on another day she would have left alone; or she plays with the 
curly hair of her little brother; or at church looks with devout 
adoration at the picture of St. John. What sudden enthusiasm 
and equally sudden despair, what spiritual conflicts, what a whirl- 
pool of fancy!” 

But daily experience shows us that even this description is in- 
adequate, that no description in the world can do justice to these 
moods. Perhaps all that we have been describing is referable to 
the fact that our so-called civilisation is an over-civilisation, in this 
sense, that it demands too much from poor humanity, and above 
all from young people! Perhaps all these struggles, all the hor- 
rors of this state of war, are only referable to this, that the young 
girl is too much impressed with dread of sexual activity, is made 
too crudely afraid of all sexual phenomena. When we consider 
the manners and customs of the so-called uncivilised peoples, when 
we learn with what imposing ceremonies they surround the first 
appearance of menstruation, when we make a dispassionate ob- 
jective study of the ideas underlying the naive but sound thought 
of such folk, we cannot resist the feeling that perhaps their at- 
titude is more logical than ours. For most uncivilised peoples, the 
first appearance of menstruation is a testimony that the girl is 
now sexually mature, and they infer that her marriage must be 
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the prompt and natural consequence. We know, too that a great 
many such peoples regard virginity, the maintenance of anatomi- 
cal, purely physical virginity, as of no importance whatever. In- 
deed, there are countless tribes in which it is regarded as posi- 
tively shameful for a girl to be still a virgin at the date of the 
first menstruation. Here a dread of sexual intercourse, a dread 
of sexual activity, is completely wanting. Nay more! Trust- 
worthy reports concerning some of the Indian tribes of South 
America tell us that mothers artificially destroy their young 
daughters’ hymens, “to free their children from the shame of 
virginity.” This custom is analogous to the artificial defloration 
which, among some ancient peoples, was carried out with great 
ceremony in the temples. Here there was kept a male idol, carven 
of stone, sculptured, with an erect penis, and the defloration was 
effected by the forcible penetration of this into the young girl’s 
vagina, as part of a religious ceremony. According to the frank 
and simple views of such primitive peoples, woman was a symbol 
of fertility, her one and only function being to bear children, and 
thus guard against an extinction of the tribe. 

From such an outlook, of course, anything that hinders sexual 
intercourse, be it virginity, chastity, sexual shame, or sexual re- 
serve, is absolutely undesirable, and must be got rid of as soon as 
possible. That outlook absolutely conflicts with contemporary no- 
tions, and yet, however repulsive it may seem to us, there is a 
great deal to be said for it. Beyond question, such religious or- 
dinances and customs must completely free the girl, accustomed 
from earliest childhood to look upon sexual relationships and 
motherhood as her natural function, from all the inhibitions, delib- 
erations, and struggles which trouble the civilised young woman 
at the time of love’s awakenings, and often disturb her so pro- 
foundly. But we have to remember this, that such primitive 
peoples have absolutely no idea of love in our sense of the term. 
For them the union of the woman with the man is nothing more 
than the fulfilment of nature’s commands. For them, sexuality 
is nothing other than what it is for irrational animals—an urgent 

desire for the fulfilment of the sexual impulse. 
' They know nothing of that which, with us, is the dominant 
element of love. Let me quote, in this connexion, the reports of 
some of the students of savage folk-lore. Fritsch, the African 
traveller, in his book Die Eingeborenen Sudafrikas, tells us that 
among the Bechuanas, an African tribe, the young girls are mar- 
ried, with great ceremony, at the age of twelve or thirteen as soon 
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as menstruation begins. In Kirman, children are betrothed at 
the age of nine, but marriage is not consummated until the twelfth 
year, when the girl is handed over to her young husband, as soon 
as menstruation begins. But if the appearance of menstruation is 
delayed, the marriage is consummated in the thirteenth year, 
whether the girl has menstruated or not. It is regarded as sinful 
for a girl to have sexual intercourse before that age; but the 
parents are supposed to commit an even greater sin if they pay no 
attention to their daughter’s wish to marry, for the current belief 
is that a girl deliberately withheld from marriage until she is 
eighteen or older, will go to hell when she dies. According to 
Roér (Das Ausland), among the Hindus marriage occurs at a 
very early age, in a way that shows a gross misunderstanding of 
sexual functioning. For in Hindustan marriage is entered into 
when the boy is ten, and the girl from four to eight years old. 

The reader must not suppose that in the regions of the East 
Indies where marriage takes place thus early, it is because men- 
struation begins at a very early age. The custom has originated 
out of old religious prescriptions. The marriage ceremonies are 
elaborate and turbulent, lasting several days and nights. here- 
after, the bride returns to her parents’ house, to wait there until, 
several years later, menstruation begins. Then, amid renewed 
ceremonial observances, the young woman who had been married 
in childhood several years before, goes to share her husband’s 
hut and couch. 

In this case, likewise, the sexual impulse, under the control of 
the brain, is directed towards the preservation of the species and 
the race—though its working is guided into channels that pay no 
heed whatever to the individual’s love sentiments. 

After this excursus, we shall return to the main thread of our 
discussion. Let us leave the young girl, with her feelings during 
love’s awakening, with her sentiments of what she believes to be 
love, and turn to consider the development of love in the grown 
woman. 

A profound study of the origin of love in women, of its grow- 
ing power, shows us that woman is as completely mastered by 
love’s power as man—perhaps even more so. Woman loves to live, 
and lives to love. The power of the sexual impulse is far greater 
in women than we are at first sight inclined to suppose; far greater 
than woman is herself usually willing to admit. In every human 
being. the will to pleasure is persistent ; and in woman this passion 
for pleasure more readily becomes active than in man, even though 
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the moral code of our civilisation, and the dictates of what is 
called propriety, demand from woman that she should control or 
even renounce this pleasure in pleasure. These considerations ex- 
plain why it is that woman is apt to regard it as a crime to love. 
That is why we so often encounter lengthy disquisitions in which 
the sensory life of man and woman are held to be so utterly dif- 
ferent as to suggest that the two sexes must have been created 
out of different materials, as to imply that the world in which men 
live is fundamentally different from women’s world. These are 
false inferences, which might indeed be harmless, did they not 
lead to a false judgment of the loving woman, and to a misappre- 
hension of the intensity of her sensorial life. 

Whereas it seems a matter of course that a man in love should 
make no secret of his passion, should admit without hesitation 
that he loves, a woman inclines, as long as she possibly can, to 
deny the existence of this feeling, to hide it from herself, and 
even from her fellows, to hide it even from the object of her 
love. She may be consumed with love and longing. All her 
thoughts by day and by night may turn towards the beloved. But 
even in the utmost seclusion she will refuse to admit the existence 
of such feelings; will continue to carry on an arduous struggle 
with herself—until, at length, the man suspects and discloses the 
intensity of her feelings. Seldom indeed will a woman openly 
and candidly, in plain words, admit her love to the man whom 
she loves so passionately. It seems to be almost the rule that 
women should flee from the men whom in secret they love and for 
whom their senses crave. But the cause of this flight is some-~ 
thing besides fear, something besides dread of the man’s covetous 
love and of its consequences. It is also the expression of a dread 
of her own passion, a dread of the prospect of losing herself as it 
were; a dread of forgetting herself, of succumbing to the passion 
of sensuality; and, last but not least, it is the dread of the judg- 
ment of her associates. 

If we ask ourselves how these differences in the sentiments of 
men and women have come into existence, we shall find that in the 
first place we must ascribe them to differences in the education 
of the two sexes. But this is not a sufficient explanation, and it is 
necessary for us to make a profounder study of the nature of the 
anxiety of the loving woman. Starting from the incontestable 
fact that all love has a sexual basis, we must presuppose, in every 
case, the existence of two beings, whose union will fulfil the natu- 
ral aim of reproduction. The loving partner as subject, as an ac- 
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tive, aggressive being, directs all his love manifestations towards 
the “object of love.” 

The recognition of this produces in the human race the custom 
of ascribing to the man, as the more inflammable of the two part- 
ners, the role of activity, and to the woman the passive role. But 
a sober-minded and truly objective examination of all the mani- 
festations of love, a precisely descriptive “‘natural history of love” 
if I may use the term, suffices to upset this traditional classifica- 
tion of love as active and passive. The changes which awakened, 
or even awakening love bring about in the nature of a human being 
are so extensive, and the manifestations of love produce so pro- 
found a change in the habits, the thoughts, and the feelings of 
any one who actively loves, that, as a result, whoever loves pas- 
sionately becomes, in a sense, passive, becomes a sufferer. The 
yearning for the beloved object, the desire to be nearer to that 
object, the desire for its possession to all eternity, the multiplicity 
of all the beautiful or anxious thoughts which turn towards the 
object of love—these and a thousand other sensations completely 
upset the mental equilibrium of one who, before, has possessed 
perfect equanimity, induce an obvious disturbance of the mental 
life which, even though sensed as pleasurable, must nevertheless 
be regarded as containing a large element of suffering. The 
perpetual thought about the object of love, and the associated 
mental and bodily suffering, become in themselves an object of 
desire to the lover, so that life seems not worth living without 
them. Enough, then, at this stage of the investigation, to say that 
whoever loves passionately, must perforce, through the manifesta- 
tions of his own sensibilities, become a passive, a suffering party. 

But in due course the endeavour to transfer these personal feel- 
ings to the beloved object, an ever more urgent desire for the 
gratification of the love longing by arousing a return of affection, 
and thus fulfilling the lover’s own wishes, leads to the transforma- 
tion of this passivity into a highly developed activity, whereby the 
lover becomes an active and the beloved a passive individual. 

Thus the passivity of woman begins from the moment when 
the man is in love with her, when a man begins to transfer his 
own love sensations to the woman, when he begins to strive that he 
may fulfil his own longing and desire for the woman by arousing 
a return of affection. It may well be that a woman will feel these 
manifestations of a man’s love to be disagreeable, may dread them, 
and may do everything in her power to escape his wooing. But 
I do not wish to dwell here upon this sensation, which is con- 
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tinually increased by the feeling of repulsion; but rather of the 
element of fear, which a loving, even actively loving woman, feels 
towards herself and her own passion. 

The above-described passive réle of a woman loved by a man, 
which, it will be seen, is now transformed into an activity of 
dreading and fleeing from the man who is not yet loved, becomes 
completely changed as soon as the woman gives a hearing to the 
man, as soon as she responds to his love, as soon as her own love 
acquires a sexual irradiation. Furthermore, whilst, in accordance 
with the traditional view, during the sexual act the man is the 
active partner and the woman the passive partner, in the latter, 
after the completion of sexual intercourse and after fertilisation, 
there occurs—altogether unconsciously—a stage of the most won- 
derful activity. The upward movement of the spermatozoa 
within her reproductive organs, the penetration of one of these 
spermatozoa into the ovum awaiting fertilisation, the union of 
these two primary cells, and the subsequent rapidly advancing 
development of the newly formed living organism, the embryo— 
this is the activity to which I refer. It is an activity which con- 
tinues throughout the whole period of pregnancy, childbirth, and 
the time of lying-in, and also the time of suckling; that is to say 
for a complete cycle of about eighteen months. 

It is a knowledge of this activity which arouses the condition of 
anxiety in the loving woman. What a woman fears in the man’s 
ardent passion and what she fears in her own passion is the pos- 
sible and natural consequences that will result from completed 
sexual enjoyment, from the act of sexual intercourse. Is not the 
fear of pregnancy the great spectre which haunts woman through- 
out life? 

Having thus elucidated the fundamental element in our view of 
the anxiety motif in woman’s love, we must now pursue the de- 
velopmental history of love further, and we must ascertain how 
the stages of love succeed one another, to what degree it must 
thrive in order to conquer anxiety, what changes it can call forth 
in woman’s mental life—in a word, we have to tell the truth about 
the love of woman, and also to find courage to tell woman that 
truth! 

The phenomena of daily life teach us that the so-called “first 
love” is always a transient affair in woman’s life. It is obvious 
that a young, barely grown-up woman cannot have so highly de- 
veloped a mental life as to be able to love wholly, with full con- 
viction. While we have seen that “first love,”. this first longing 
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for fulfilment of the newly awakened heart of the young girl, may 
be very powerful; we have seen that the inhibitions of this epoch 
are likewise powerful. To avoid misunderstanding, let me say at 
this stage that I exclude from the great chapter of love all those 
cases in which a young girl is led astray by the seductions of an 
experienced man and gives herself to him. These manifestations 
have no more to do with love than the first erotic adventures of 
the adolescent male, the sexual experiences of a lad who may 
“fall in love’ with any woman who is capable of satisfying his 
sexual desires. The “love,” of the awakening girl, is at first noth- 
ing more than a foreboding of love, a foreboding which has an 
erotic colouration that is always forcibly suppressed. 

This first uprush of passion in the heart of the young girl 
speedily ebbs. With the fuller growth of the reasoning powers, 
she realises that her “first love” was not really love. Nevertheless 
there remains a great yearning for true love, a desire to be loved 
in return by a man, a germ of sexuality. It is this germ of sex- 
uality which induces in the developing woman that state of war of 
which I have already spoken; it is this germ of sexuality, which, 
gradually ripening, in due course brings the woman to true love, 
to the fierce struggle around and for a great and true love. 

Thus while the “first love’ may have but little importance 
in a woman’s life, still we cannot deny that, thanks to it, a very 
important factor in her mental life is born—her interest in the 
male sex! This interest, in association with the omnipotence of 
sexuality, in association with the gradually increasing demands of 
the sexual impulse, are the forces out of which a condition de- 
velops to which the well-known psychoanalyst, Wilhelm Stekel, 
has given the apt name of “readiness for love.” 

In every human being who is past the age of puberty, there per- 
sists, slumbering it may be, quite independently of the develop- 
ment of his mind and of the peculiarities of his temperament and 
training, this readiness for love, which we also see in the non- 
rational but sexually mature lower animals. In these latter, it can 
be nothing but the readiness for love which leads the male to 
pursue the rutting female. It is this readiness for love which is 
at work in bringing about the union of the sexes in all living 
creatures. This readiness for love slumbers also in woman, and it 
is only thanks to conventional morality that women and girls seek 
to conceal it. It is an act of violence to the mental life, to the 
highest good of mankind, to deny that woman possesses such a 
readiness to love. 
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The young girl grows up, and suddenly finds herself in the full 
current of life. The regular recurrence of menstruation, en- 
lightenment through the kind offices of some woman friend, or 
(I regret to say that these cases are exceptional) enlightenment 
by an intelligent mother, has enabled her to realise how great is 
the importance of sexuality in human life. The readiness to 
love steadily increases, the sparks of desire glow more brightly, 
and only some trifling circumstance is required to blow them into 
flame. The change is at first manifested in a noticeable depend- 
ence of the girl upon the male sex, a dependence that shows itself 
in this way, that the life of the young girl suddenly, and later the 
life of the mature woman, seems to turn wholly upon the male. 
That is the source of the qualities regarded as typically feminine— 
vanity, devotion to fashion, love of adornment, coquetry—and it 
will have to be considered more at length in a subsequent chapter. 
Thence also arises that remarkable change in woman’s nature 
which is displayed by facile enthusiasms and proneness to reverie, 
and also by an excessively jubilant demeanour. She shows an in- 
flexible desire to have her own personality in the centre of all 
interests, a longing to arouse the admiration of her companions, 
to attract attention, and to secure recognition. All these qualities, 
which are often regarded as undesirable qualities, suddenly take 
charge of the girl’s life, and they are explicable in no other way 
than as the outcome of the continually increasing readiness for 
love ; and this, in turn, has no other cause than the impulse towards 
the opposite sex, the hidden, the still secret sexual desire. For, 
after all, as Michelet says in his De l'amour, “the only book in 
which woman wishes to write is the heart of man. In this book 
she would fain write with flaming indelible letters.” Indeed, 
every woman believes that the most important purpose of all her 
life is to dominate the world of her surroundings, as a powerful 
centre of love and attractiveness. 

It would be a complete error to assume that this belief is con- 
nected solely with vanity or with any other of the primitive sen- 
sibilities of woman. It is not an original constituent of woman, 
but is impressed upon her by man. In all the refinements of the 
art of love, man is the more experienced partner and the more 
thoroughly trained. It is he, who, with invincible power, im- 
presses this on woman, with the sole object of her conquest. 

But we must not forget that the latter-day woman or girl has 
now attained a comparatively high stage of development. She no 

longer judges everything connected with love from the standpoint 
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of an aimless enthusiasm. -She knows the purpose and nature of 
true love, but this knowledge does not come into being without 
the influence of sexual factors. Indeed, I might almost venture 
to maintain that what we call readiness to love is brought into 
existence by sexual over-excitement. Under the influence of 
sexual excitement, woman instinctively does everything that tends 
to stimulate man, and to increase his desires. This ineradicable 
and typical tendency of woman once more finds its counterpart in 
the animal kingdom. In the lower animals, the female, too, feels 
a sexual dependence upon the male even before the first act of 
union. The female has impulses which lead her, to begin with, 
to deny herself to the male by all possible and impossible ma- 
noeuvres. She only gives herself to the male when he has passed 
into a condition of immoderate sexual excitement, and when her 
own sexual desires have been greatly increased by her own os- 
tensible refusal. “Coquetry, too, is not a special peculiarity of 
the more beautiful half of the human race. No woman in the 
world can excel the refined coquetry of a hen canary offering re- 
sistance to the advances of the cock bird. All the thousand and 
one arts wherewith a woman masks a ‘yes’ with a ‘no’ pales before 
the exquisite coquetry, the inviting attempts to elude, the bitings, 
and the numerous other tricks of the females of the animal 
world.” (Mantegazza.) 

I have hitherto expressly avoided a detailed consideration of 
the value and nature of coquetry in women as one of love’s weap- 
ons, for the reason that we shall see later how this quality must 
not be appraised from any condemnatory standpoint. An element 
of coquetry is essential in the nature of every woman.. I believe 
it to be a false assumption that in a girl’s heart love can awaken 
without any thought of reproduction, that is to say, without 
eroticism and without sexuality. I think it is a false view that 
women in this respect are in sharp contrast to men. In her readi- 
ness to love, woman realises the greatness of the sexual factor pre- 
cisely as a man does. Just as in a man, her love desires are inter- 
twined with all the erotic feelings. The only difference is that, 
in contrast with man, she has learned, she has had to learn, to con- 
ceal these components of her sexual sensibility. 

How else can we explain that a woman in maturer years, when 
she experiences gratification of her sexual desires, is, like a man, 
always ready for love. For of this there can be absolutely no 
doubt, that we human beings, even when we have achieved fulfil- 
ment of our love, even when we have enjoyed the full happiness 
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of sexual love, still remain ready for love throughout life, and on 
into advanced age. This is true of the woman as well as of the 
man. That is nature’s will. The phenomenon arises from the 
natural impulsive energy of sex within us. Or, if we wish to re- 
fer the matter to the influence of the chemical substances poured 
into the blood from the reproductive glands, we may say that 
the perpetual readiness for love is due to these substances. It is 
they which, whether we desire it or not, keep us ready for love. 
From this outlook, it is therefore idle to discuss whether polyg- 
amous impulses are justified. As far as impulse is concerned, the: 
readiness for love makes all adult human beings potentially polyg- 
amous—woman not excepted! 

That is why the period of awakening love sentiment in woman. 
is marked by the gradual development of a phase in which a 
woman comes, unobtrusively perhaps, to seek a worthy object of 
her love, in which she may be wholly monopolised by this en- 
deavour. 

But though her function as woman, her relationship to the great: 
mystery of love, have already become perfectly clear to her, and 
though she feels the full working of love’s passionate power, she 
still vacillates and hesitates, because she is to give herself to that 
man only who seems to her most worthy, and because she does 
not yet know whether her choice is right. It would almost seem 
as if, in this phase, woman were naturally coquettish and vain 
and eager for pleasure, because she wishes to try the effect of her 
qualities upon the most different types of men; as if she wished, 
by deliberate experiment, to ascertain which man is the grand. 
prize, which man is to have the great good fortune of plucking 
the fruit that has ripened. 

This train of thought leads us to a new observation. It is a re- 
markable fact that, to begin with, every woman, however ready for 
love, seems to dread her own ego with all its wishes and longings, 
and wants to protect that ego. To put it bluntly, every woman 
regards herself as the best, most beautiful, most intelligent woman. 
in the world, and at the same time considers that no man, how- 
ever unobjectionable he may be, is good enough to possess her. 
This is not merely an over-valuation of her own ego in the nar-. 
rower sense of the term; it is, rather, an over-valuation of her 
virginity, an over-valuation of the sacrifice which a woman makes. 
in her first surrender to a man. We must not forget that from: 
her earliest years a girl is apt to be told that virginity is her 
highest good, her supremest possession, something she must re~ 
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gard as sacred and inviolable. Diderot gives an apt and sarcastic 
picture of this in his book Sur les femmes: “The first thing 
women are taught is to wear a fig-leaf which has been handed 
down to them from the mother of us all. For eighteen or nine- 
teen years in succession all the precepts inculcated on her may be 
summed up in the words: ‘My daughter, take care of your fig- 
leaf.’’”’ Nevertheless, as I have already shown, the value placed 
upon virginity varies greatly in different races. Not merely is it 
true that among savage races, in out-of-the-way parts of Africa, 
Asia, and America, virginity is a thing of no value; but ever 
among civilised peoples we can note the same thing. Among the 
peasant folk of many western countries, for instance, everything 
connected with fruitfulness has a very different valuation than 
among townsfolk, so that in the former case the value of this 
greatly prized “fig-leaf”’ has notably declined. Whilst the ethical 
demands of cultured persons certainly make it necessary to ask 
of woman a degree of reserve and sexual shame, none the less, no 
student of anthropology can agree that a positive cult of woman’s 
virginity is in place. Is it not absurd that a woman’s first, gift of 
herself to a beloved man should be regarded as a sacrifice; and is 
it not preposterous that a girl, though she has ardent desires, 
though she is perfectly ready to love, should sacrifice all her feel- 
ings, all her happiness, upon the altar of this spook of virginity? 

Thus in another direction we have been led to perceive that 
when thoughts of love awaken in the young woman, there must 
be associated therewith thoughts of eroticism and sexuality. We 
see, moreover, that when these latter have once awakened, they can 
no longer be expelled from the thoughts and dreams of the human 
being, of the woman—though she were a model of chastity. Now 
has begun a period of life which poets are fond of describing as 
love’s awakening. But the poets are fond of describing woman’s 
life as if, most of the time, that life were free and remote from 
sexual things and thoughts, as if it were a dream, out of which, 
suddenly, a woman awakens, equipped with all the longing of 
love, with all readiness to love, poisoned in heart and mind! But 
we, who are accustomed to probe things to the bottom, and whose 
habit it is to call things by their true names, must explain love’s 
awakening in a very different way, and one more accordant with 
the laws of nature. The woman who is ready for love, but who 
has hitherto been accustomed to indulge in the thoughts and feel- 
ings of love only in the strictest seclusion, finds herself unable to 
defend herself any longer against the overwhelming power, the 
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continuous growth of these feelings, can no longer remain deaf 
to the loud voice of nature. The ‘‘awakening” is to be understood 
in this sense, that of a sudden all these feelings begin to show 
themselves in the physical sphere as well, the purely bodily sensa- 
tions of desire begin to enter the woman’s consciousness—and we 
know that the origin of these bodily sensations is no longer a 
mystery to the sexologist. They are identical with the beginnings 
of the first stage of every voluptuous feeling, of the stage sci- 
entifically known by the name of the contrectative impulse. This 
is the impulse which moves a being towards union with a member 
of the opposite sex. Physically analysed, it manifests itself in 
this way, that various parts of the body, which have hitherto been 
sexually neutral, acquire a kind of sexual sensibility. Whilst, of 
course, sexual sensibility in its extremer degrees is centred in the 
reproductive organs, still, all the rest of the body, or at any rate 
the whole surface of the body, contains areas which, when love 
awakens, begin to react erotically to all kinds of stimuli. These 
areas are termed erogenic zones. We know that, from these, 
sensory nerves lead to the brain, through whose instrumentality the 
brain is brought into play and the consciousness awakened by all 
kinds of sexual stimuli. The characteristic feature of the process 
is that this purely physical excitability first awakens in woman 
in conjunction with the development of the readiness to love, in 
association with the awakening of love. Whereas, previously, a 
girl or a woman noticed nothing remarkable when shaking a man’s 
hand, or in any other intentional or unintentional contact between 
her body and a man’s, now such contacts cause quite a disturbance 
in the woman, send the blood to her head, flush her cheeks, and 
for the first time produce something like a tumult of the senses. 
Whereas, previously, a girl could walk arm in arm with a girl 
friend, or with a lad of her own age without any noteworthy sen- 
sation, now, after love’s awakening, such a simple contact will 
arouse in her the strangest wishes and yearnings, the most ad- 
venturous dreams, and the wildest ideas. When, maybe at the 
dancing school, a young man puts his arm round her, or, perhaps 
quite innocently, touches a part of her body with a part of his, 
the same tumult arises. Love’s awakening—the awakening of a 
purely physical sexuality! This last it is, and nothing else, which 
transforms the woman in whom love has awakened into a woman 
who craves for love. Love in this sense, that she too desires the 
natural fulfilment of love, the complete mental and bodily fulfil- 


ment. 
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Only now, when we have learnt the nature of the sensations in 
a girl or woman who is truly ripe for love, only now that we have 
clearly realised what terrible struggles are raging within this calm 
exterior, can we understand how much the woman has to suffer 
under all the inhibitions that are imposed on her. Now, too, we 
can understand why the poets of all nations and all times have so 
delighted in the motif of love. The hoping and waiting, the wish- 
ing and longing, desire and frustration, all this is prone to trans- 
form a woman destined for happiness into a creature made un- 
happy by the awakening of love. Unhappy mainly for this reason, 
that to the free course of her sensations, to the fulfilment of all 
her longings, to the natural issue of the most natural of all im- 
pulses, innumerable obstacles are imposed, which make the woman 
a slave to the thoughts of others and to numerous shortsighted 
and irrational conventions. It is strange that in the copious lit- 
erature on the subject we find no adequate work from a woman’s 
pen to give us a glimpse into the real sensations of a woman’s 
martyred soul. There are partial exceptions, I think of~Marie 
Bashkirtseff’s Journal, which contains the confessions of a loving 
and suffering woman. Gabriele Reutter’s books, and Madame de 
Staél’s incomparable work, Corinne contain confessions of love 
sentiments, and tell us much about the hindrances imposed in 
woman’s path. But not one of the works I have named is wholly 
satisfactory, for not one of them states with frankness all that 
goes on in the breast of such a woman. The writers, and the 
authors of other books I need not name, women of marked ability, 
are all lacking in this respect, that the spectre of sexual shame 
has prevented them from giving us a perfectly frank confession, 
for modesty, inculcated on girls from earliest youth, is far stronger 
in women than in men. That is why, even when we attempt the 
most thorough study of the heart of loving woman, we find it dif- 
ficult to sound her true sensations. But here, again, I must make 
comparisons between the thoughts and feelings of civilised women, 
and those observed in the women of savage races. Anthropologi- 
cal studies have recently led us to believe that modesty and bash- 
fulness must be purely artificial qualities; and we must therefore 
again raise the question whether there is any real justification for 
making out of a vital manifestation which represents one of the 
most natural processes of our being, the source of a self-denial, 
the cause of intense spiritual struggles. 

It is regarded as a matter of course among us well-bred persons 
that a carefully trained girl should profess ignorance regarding 
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everything connected with love and sexuality. In fact, even from 
a young woman who is sexually mature people sometimes actu- 
ally ask that she should behave as if she still believed in the story 
that babies are found in a cabbage patch. Woe to the poor young 
woman who frankly admits that she understands the relationship 
between sexuality and love, that she has a clear understanding 
about the reproductive activities of human beings. Montaigne 
writes most aptly about this matter in the fifth chapter of the 
third book of his Essays: 

“What has rendered the act of generation, an act so natural, so 
necessary, and so just, a thing not to be spoken of without blush- 
ing, and to be excluded from all serious and regular discourse? 
We boldly pronounce kill, rob, betray, but the other we dare only 
to mutter betwixt the teeth. Is it to say, the less we expend in 
words, we may pay so much the more in thinking? For it is 
certain that the words least in use, most seldom written, and best 
kept in, are the best and most generally known: no age, no man- 
ners, are ignorant of them, no more than the word bread: they 
imprint themselves in every one, without being expressed, with- 
out voice, and without figure; and the sex that most practices it, 
is bound to say least of it. ’Tis an act that we have placed in the 
franchise of silence, from which to take it is a crime, even to ac- 
cuse and judge it; neither dare we reprehend it but by periphrasis 
and picture. A great favour to a criminal to be so execrable 
that justice thinks it unjust to touch and see him; free, and safe 
by the benefit of the severity of his condemnation. Is it not here 
as in the matter of books—they sell better and become more public 
by being suppressed? For my part, I will take Aristotle at his 
word, who says, that ‘Bashfulness is an ornament to youth, but 
a reproach to old age.’ ” 

There would seem to be a fair measure of justification for the 
view of a French philosopher who contends that the excessive 
modesty of woman is nothing more than a deliberately chosen 
weapon against the unrestrained lusts of man; and he goes on to 
imply that bashfulness, quite apart from its natural development, 
is deliberately used or misused by women. There is perhaps a cer- 
tain amount of malice in this contention; but it cannot be denied 
that woman, and especially loving woman, seems to know perfectly 
how admirably this shamefacedness becomes her, and how strong 
an impression it makes upon the man who is in love with her. 
For what man, with morbid intensity, seeks in woman, is not 
simply the loving woman, but the chaste and modest woman, who 
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is overcome for the first time by his love, who makes him the great 
sacrifice of her modesty, her chastity, and her virginity. 

From this last contention, whose truth is amply proved, we may 
deduce that all which we described as inhibition in the love-life of 
the young woman and the girl, is really desired by the man, and 
induced by him. Were it not that the men of our civilisation so 
greatly prize a restrained, bashful, chaste demeanour in the ob- 
ject of their love, did they not lay so much stress on the intactness 
and virginity of a woman, may we not suppose that the enlighten- 
ment of our days would long since have abolished all these in- 
hibitions, and would have brought about a change in the associated 
customs. But for my part, I must say that it seems to me very 
doubtful whether such a change would be advantageous to social 
life; and nevertheless I do not hesitate to declare that a liberation 
from the tyranny, from all inhibitions in the feelings and senti- 
ments of the loving woman must, in the first instance, be inspired 
by woman herself, must be initiated by an open, honest, and un- 
reserved admission of the severe and intolerable struggles which 
occur in the girl awakening to love and in the woman craving for 
love. 

To sum up the considerations set forth in the present chapter, 
we see that the first great love in a woman’s life does not arise, 
that the first genuine love sensations in the narrower sense of 
the term do not come into existence, until readiness to love has 
established its dominion, until the awakened sexual impulse has 
been elaborated in the brain, in the centre of our thought, our rea- 
son, and our feeling. If this elaboration does not take place, we 
have to do, not with love, but with lust, that is to say an unre- 
strained and purely sexual desire. What brings so many a love 
passion, which has begun happily, to a disastrous and fatal end, is 
precisely the failure to distinguish properly between love and lust. 
Where there has been no trace of true love, the passionate in- 
toxication of the senses is often fleeting. Where the dominion of 
the brain, of the reason, has not been established, passion cannot 
flower into love. 


CHAPTER IV 


LOVE IN GROWN WOMEN 


There exists a certain inward and physical condition 
during which everything in us dies out, in our spirit, in 
our heart, and in our senses: ambition, duty, past and 
future, habits, needs, at the mere thought of a certain 
being. I call this condition, love. 

Paut Bourcet, Psychologie de ’amour moderne. 


In our previous exposition, we have been trying to set forth 
the scientifically established crude facts through whose influence 
the young girl, who has no inkling of love and is yet equipped 
with the rudiments of its faculties, gradually comes to experience 
the love of the grown woman who is ready for love. I described 
the development of all the purely physical processes which by de- 
grees lead to the growth of sexuality in human beings; I referred, 
likewise, to all those influences which, especially in women, tend 
to inhibit the inner impulses; and last of all, I spoke also of the 
magnitude of the resistance which is at work within the psyche 
of every young girl when she is ripening for love. 

Betwixt night and morning, we might almost say, comes to pass 
the great miracle, thanks to which such a being develops into a 
woman ripe for love, a woman who, with equal suddenness, learns 
her function in the world, feels her predestined relationship to 
man, and becomes competent to form a right judgment of this 
feeling. 

To give a description of the grown woman’s love, almost 
transcends the limits of the possible. It is when a woman is in- 
flamed with a great love for a man that she becomes a new riddle; 
not, indeed, an insoluble riddle; but certainly an enigma, the in- 
corporation of so many and such beautiful qualities which, giving 
and receiving love, contain within them the riddle of superhuman 
happiness. 

I am speaking, first of all, of woman when, as if she were seek- 
ing her model in all the ideal exemplars of great and divine love 
sung by the poets, and as if removed, of a sudden, from the ordi- 
nary universe with all its hindrances, she seems to live only for the 
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almighty power of love. -I shall try to speak of the spiritual 
grandeur and the goodness of heart of such a woman, who, for- 
getting all thoughts of her own ego, is animated by a single wish, 
by the longing to make the man she loves happy, so that, by the 
gift of happiness she may herself become happy. 

Although it may be true that love, fundamentally considered, is 
based upon love for the lover’s own ego, and although, thanks to 
the realistic trend of our own times, even the most sacred and the 
most beautiful wishes of the heart may be sacrificed to material 
considerations, the woman of whom I am now thinking knows 
neither of these things. She loves wholly, loves a man and his 
love, is happy to be able to love and be loved. The thought of 
this happiness, the thought of the man who has suddenly brought 
all this happiness into a hitherto sunless life, sets her above all the 
common things of life, dominates her whole being from the time 
she awakes in the morning until she falls asleep at night, when 
his name is on her lips and his form haunts her dreams. This 
love of the grown woman knows nothing of consideration or in- 
hibition, does not think of itself, has no thoughts of the surround- 
ing world, and no thoughts of possible unhappiness. A woman 
who loves like this, has only one great wish. She is filled with 
one idea. She has only one goal before her eyes, to give herself 
wholly to the man whom she so ardently loves. Such love has no 
thought to enquire whether the man be really worthy of a great 
love; and the woman who loves like this is little inclined to pay 
heed to a friend’s suggestions of caution. A really loving, sexually 
mature woman excuses everything in the beloved man; there are 
no half measures in such a love, there is nothing petty. She 
wishes to serve love wholly, hoping, of course, that the man recip- 
rocates her desire in this respect. 

The loving woman knows that what man loves in her is espe- 
cially her beauty, and therefore she desires to adorn herself for 
the object of her love, seeks to intensify her beauty in every pos- 
sible way. To be beautiful! Do not these words contain, for a 
woman, the essence of all she can desire on earth; does she not 
desire to be beautiful, not only in the eyes of the beloved man, 
but, for beauty’s own sake, to be the most beautiful of all women? 

But to the loving woman, the beloved man also appears the 
handsomest, the best, the most perfect man on earth—although 
the highly developed and sexually mature woman does not always 
seek and find the factor of a purely bodily and outward beauty in 
aman. Greatness of mind, profundity of sentiment, strength of 
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character, and firmness of will—these are the things which set off 
such physical beauty as a man possesses. 

Moreover, the woman wishes to intensify the beauty of the man 
she loves. How does she seek to achieve this end? By way of 
ambition! The loving woman does not only desire her own 
happiness. She wants those among whom she moves to envy 
her her happiness, and she wishes to be envied for the possession 
of the man she loves, the man who brings her such happiness. 
For this reason the loving woman strives to improve the position, 
to raise the rank and the prestige of the man she loves. It is an 
incontrovertible fact, a truth of which countless examples can 
be given, that many of the men who have achieved exceptional 
power and greatness have been pushed into their commanding 
position by the love of a woman, thanks to the impulses which a 
woman’s love has awakened in them. But the question arises 
whether the essential cause of such advancement is that the man 
learns to make a better use of his powers for the sake of his 
beloved wife, or whether there is some other factor at work. 

The endeavour to answer this question leads us to recognise 
the existence of an additional power in love, discloses to us a new 
secret of love. We realise that love, rightly used, guided into 
new paths, is competent to awaken love in return. The essence 
of profound and great love is that it leads the two who love one 
another to strive continually that, in their life together, they may 
intensify one another’s natures, may learn to understand one 
another’s merits and defects, and may thus improve and beautify 
one another wherever this is needed. It is the woman, in her 
great and self-sacrificing love, who teaches the man to prize the 
happiness of his love; it is the woman who, without the man’s 
initiative, drives him continually forward in search of the new 
and the great, in search of advancement. He, in turn, in his 
love, grows aware that his wife rejoices in his successes, that his 
wife shares in his advancement; and he knows, too, that the 
happiness of his partner increases in proportion as his fellows 
wonder at his happiness or envy it. 

But how often must this happiness in love be arduously fought 
for by the woman. I do not speak of the happiness which begins. 
after sexual union with the man, but of the happiness which 
woman, the loving sexually mature woman, must fight for within 
herself from the first moment of love. Often enough, from the 
very first, a woman has to make incessant sacrifices, ever new and 
greater sacrifices to her love. For instance, a woman may be so 
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convinced of the greatness, sacredness, and genuineness of her 
love, that she is willing to renounce everything and to forget 
everything that she may seize a spark of its happiness. In her 
complete immersion in the love for a man, in the love for her own 
love, a woman can readily forget position, honour, property, and 
all other material goods. The inner power, which has suddenly 
taken possession of the woman’s thought and feeling, drives her 
forth from her parents’ house, forth from comfortable circum- 
stances into poverty—but at the same time into the arms of the 
beloved man, into the centre of love’s happiness. One wish fills 
her soul, the wish to give everything to the man she loves, to be 
everything to him, the wish to live for him and to die for him. 
The thousand and one inhibitions which had checked the impulses 
of the young girl, seem suddenly to have disappeared. All views 
and ideas which she has previously had concerning life and love, 
seem now so petty and so trifling that she can hardly believe that 
she ever thought such childish thoughts. Now, when a truly 
great love has taken possession of her heart, she feels that all the 
earlier sentiments which she regarded as love, were nothing more 
than the trifling fancies of a half-grown girl. At length, she 
realises how wrong she was to make sport of the seriously meant 
advances of so many men; for the first time she understands how 
intense is the pain that can be felt by a loving heart. Now, for 
the first time can she measure the greatness of her own feelings, 
and now for the first time does life seem to her worth living. 
Life, which previously knew only the wish to satisfy its own 
needs, to enjoy its own habits, to pursue its own ambition, and to 
serve its own welfare, this life has now been transformed, and 
seems worth living only because it is lived for another human 
being: for the man who is sacrificing his life to hers as she is 
sacrificing hers to his; for the man who, she believes, will always 
remain grateful and true to her. This is the man towards whom 
all her longing turns, the man before whom all the barriers of 
her chastity and her modesty fall, the man by whom she will so 
gladly be made a mother. Only by him, for he seems to her the 
worthiest of all men in the world. 

It would be a grave error to believe that this great love, that 
the ideas I have just been describing, are no more than a conse- 
quence of an over-long repression of sexuality in the woman. 
It.is not to be denied that sexuality has long been at work in the 
subconsciousness, but it does not become vigorously active until to 
love is superadded the longing for mutual possession, when the 
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woman’s love makes her yearn for union with the man, when, 
half-ashamed, she whispers to the man “take me,” and when, in 
her surrender, she attains the climax of happiness. She believes 
that for the man, too, the possession of her virgin body must be 
the most intense happiness and the highest ecstasy; she believes 
that with the union of the bodies must go a union of the souls; 
that the new love must be accompanied by new happiness, new 
satisfaction, new completeness of life. New happiness through 
the union of two happy beings, new completeness through the 
union of the desired man with her own ego, which every woman 
regards as the very centre of love, as the inner focus of im- 
perishable energy, round which henceforward everything will turn. 

It is this conviction that makes her a wife, and the wife has 
always been the greatest enemy of polygamous trends. The 
woman who is sexually mature, ripe for love and rightly loving, 
wants the love of one man only. She seeks no other happiness 
than the absolute conviction that she is truly and for ever loved 
by this one man; and she aspires towards only one goal, that her 
love of him may become insatiable, everlasting, and that the great- 
ness of her happiness may lead her to forget all earthly mis- 
fortune. 

It is important that we should stamp this sentence on our 
memories, for a true appreciation of it will enable us, at a later 
stage of our study, to understand all that a loving woman feels 
and must feel when, sooner or later, she feels herself to be be- 
trayed and forgotten by the man. 

Although, as I have just said, the ardour and love in a woman 
drives her to union with the man, we must never fail. to realise 
that in the woman’s heart this great love, to begin with, is quite 
free from the idea of a reproductive act, that it is, in a sense, 
devoid of erotics and of sexuality. The actual fulfilment of love 
is what brings to a woman, in addition to the gratification of 
absolute mutual interdependence, also sexual cohabitation, and 
therewith an ever greater approximation to the man. Neverthe- 
less the woman, notwithstanding the intensity of her passion, 
may continue to show a certain amount of reserve; she can keep 
her burning desires to some extent under restraint; and she can 
continue to make the man realise how great is the sacrifice she is 
making to him. We must not suppose that this sacrifice or 
surrender on the part of the woman is any kind of artificial pose. 
We must not imagine that the quality in woman which makes it 
necessary for her to be always desired, and to be again and again 
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“taken” by the man, is a sort of offshoot of coquetry. Let us 
remember that every woman, when she has sexual union with a 
man, is assuming far greater burdens and duties than he, and is 
also running a far greater risk. We may almost go so far as to 
say that every time when a woman, driven by her great love, 
surrenders to the erotic desires of the man, she is making up her 
mind, for the sake of her love and for the man, to—die. For 
her, the results of the union may be pregnancy with all its incon- 
veniences, childbirth with its dangers, motherhood with its 
responsibilities, and danger always. 

But these thoughts do not enter the consciousness of the loving 
woman. For her, love is the climax of all that is lofty, noble, and 
beautiful. For her, the man’s longing for her body is a proof of 
his great love; for her the fulfilment of the man’s wish is the 
fulfilment of her own wish, which is to make the man happy in a 
true love. I read once somewhere the words: “Love is the sister 
of death.” Although these words were certainly penned to ex- 
press the thought that when woman gives herself in love she 
runs the danger of death, they contain, I think, a yet profounder 
significance. It is not a chance matter, that lovers so often say 
they would like to die of love, or that unhappy lovers so often 
declare that they would fain be united once for all in an all- 
forgetting love, and would then gladly die. The highest ecstasy, 
the highest happiness of love, seems so stupendous to the man or 
woman in love, that it is as if nothing but death could fitly crown 
the full gratification of love. Just as everything is full of dignity, 
everything is loyal in love, so love, the sister of death, bows before 
the all-ignoring and all-ending and irrevocable majesty of death. 

Although I might wish to add to my exposition of the love of 
the grown woman, a picture of the greatness of the sensations with 
which she is animated, I am fully aware that all my words could 
convey no more than a fraction of what actually goes on in the 
heart of a loving woman. We must not forget that we have here 
to do with a woman who is, indeed, dreaming of the splendours of 
love, of the great happiness and the sweet sensations of the volup- 
tuous union, but for whom these dreams only become reality 
through the union with the man, and in the sexual act. At first the 
woman loves the man for himself and for the sake of his own 
love; but soon she learns to respect and prize the man; learns to 
regard the man as her teacher in all the things of love. In- 
experienced, full of a thousand rash hopes, wishes, and desires, the 
woman gives herself for the first time to the man of her love, 
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in order that, living with him, she may learn the great ecstasy and 
the true happiness of love. For, inasmuch as human beings are 
equipped by nature with the capacity for perfecting and mastering 
all the gifts with which they are born, so also we have learnt how 
to ennoble and to perfect love. There is no loving man, there is 
no loving woman, who is not continually in search of new and 
ever greater and more beautiful sensations to be brought by love. 
And, inasmuch as the man gladly and vigorously helps the woman 
in her search for such new factors of happiness, and inasmuch 
as his own happiness is intensified when the woman he holds in 
his arms is intoxicated with love, he is filled with the thought of 
continually intensifying his love, and of serving it worthily. Need 
we, then, be surprised that such a mutual love is continually in- 
tensified, that, like the phcenix, it is continually rising again from 
the ashes, that it again and ever again bears new golden fruit? 

The picture I have hitherto had in my mind is that of the woman 
ripe for love who has for the first time in her life found the man 
who seems to her to have been predestined for her since the day 
of his birth ; the woman who, for the first time in her life, realises 
the great, the magical, the overwhelming, the ever-growing and 
ever-renewing power of love, and gives herself up to it with all 
the intensity of her being. 

Let us now turn from this lovely picture to that of a second 
woman whom we so often encounter in life. I think of a woman 
who is already bound to a man, it may be by prescriptions of 
religion or the law, or it may be by what she believes to be the 
dictates of her own heart—but anyhow bound. When such a 
woman suddenly finds that her heart is burning with a great, 
true, and passionate love for another man; when such a woman is 
convinced, by the intensity of the sensations that animate her, 
that all which she has hitherto regarded as love was not true 
love, that now for the first time this most sacred of feelings has 
taken possession of her—then, and then only, can we truly realise 
what a great love can mean to a fully grown woman. How easily 
can it happen that a woman ripe for love may mistakenly believe 
herself to have discovered in a man all that her girl’s heart has 
so long been dreaming; how easily may it happen that the mad- 
ness of desire may have led her to mistake for a true and great 
love what was merely the intoxication of the senses. How tragical 
is the situation, how dreadful the awakening, when such a woman, 
sooner or later, meets the man who seems to her to be her pre- 
destined mate. 
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It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to describe the struggle that 
goes on in the heart of such a woman; but we can see how great 
is the power of love when such a woman actually yields to its 
power. Consider, for example, the fairly frequent occurrence of 
a woman who has married a man with whom she believed herself 
in love, and has borne one or several children; but that then this 
woman encounters a man who is destined to play a great part, 
or, I should say, the great part, in her life. This woman, who has 
hitherto been faithful, chaste, and apparently contented, suddenly 
becomes aware of an irresistible power, of an earthquake in her 
inner life. She realises a happiness, an ecstasy, never known be- 
fore; but at the same time she is filled with dread of the greatness 
of her own sensations. Strive against the conviction as she may, 
she is convinced that only with this newcomer can she find happi- 
ness, true happiness. When such a superhuman experience comes 
into a woman’s life, forces are at work which she cannot resist. 
She is not like the inexperienced woman we have previously 
described. She has enjoyed love’s fulfilment, and we might sup- 
pose that love and its blessings contained nothing new for her, 
nothing unknown and undreamed of. But suddenly she comes to 
realise that all which has happened to her before is as nothing in 
comparison with the ecstasy of her new sensations. She forgets 
home, position, reputation, and even her children. Often enough, 
such a woman, her being monopolised by a love which makes her 
forget everything in her own surroundings, possessed as it were 
by this new passion, will flee from the palace of riches to the hut 
of poverty, merely that she may follow the man of her new choice. 
We speak so readily of “possession,” and use the word.as if it had 
a sinister significance, think of it as “demoniacal possession.” 
But we are wrong, for we must remember that-true love is only 
possible when it wholly takes possession of a man or a woman, 
only when the person in love seems to be wholly possessed by 
love. 

How wrong is the world when it hastens to pass judgment on 
such a woman, to condemn her as a wanton, and to bespatter her 
with mire. It is not levity, not ingratitude towards the man of 
her first choice, not the deliberate search for a new love, and still 
less is it the desire for new sexual delights, that determines the 
actions of such a woman. Now for the first time, when a true and 
great and right love has taken possession of her, does she feel 
what love really is. Its power is so compelling that it drives this 
woman from her husband and her children; but its power is not 
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so great as to destroy in such a woman all the greatness of her 
heart. We see this plainly enough from the fact that in most 
cases the wife is far from feeling hostility and ingratitude towards 
the man whom she had first believed herself to love. She has 
profound sympathy for the poor man whose path through life 
her actions are making so difficult. Her heart is infinitely sore at 
leaving her children, for whom her love will continue in full force 
to the end. 

Many of my readers may find this picture antipathetic; but I 
had to give it, for it was my intention to set forth all that great 
love can do with a fully grown and sexually mature woman. The 
power of love is stronger than the power of selfishness, it is 
stronger than all the forces by which a woman is so quickly and 
so easily moved. It is the inward and physical condition during 
which everything in us dies out, in our spirit, in our heart, and in 
our senses. 

Assuredly there is only one power on earth which is competent 
to make a mother forget her children, and this is the power of a 
grown woman’s love. However incomprehensible and however 
unethical it may seem, we cannot but admit the unpleasant truth 
that man so often, so willingly, and so ruthlessly plays with the 
above-described sacred and great feeling of woman. The very 
same man who for a long time has been ardently wooing the 
favour and love of a woman, deems it his right to do as he 
pleases with that love when he has won it; presumes on his posi- 
tion, when he wearies of a woman, to scorn her love. This action 
on the part of the man is worse than unjust to the woman, for 
by such conduct, he does not merely destroy her faith in mankind 
and her faith in happiness, but all her joy in life; and, further- 
more, he degrades his own human dignity, forgetting as he does 
the terrible ingratitude he displays towards the woman. 

What would men be without women? What would they be 
without the love of women? The history of civilisation, studied 
among all nations and at all ages, shows us plainly that it was the 
love for a woman which first inspired man to work, to the 
creation of ever new and ever more beautiful things. I am not 
thinking here only of artists, painters, poets, or sculptors; I 
maintain with full conviction that every man owes all his successes 
to woman only. Were it not for woman, the ambition of the male 
sex would be far less active; and were it not for woman, the 
competition for success, fame, and honour, would have been far 
less active than it has been for many centuries. It is not merely 
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the knowledge that for the sake of women wars may be waged, 
and that through woman everything that is beautiful and good 
and noble has been brought into the world, that arouses in me 
this conviction. No, in every woman there lives a superhuman 
power, which confers harmony, consolation, aid, and healing! 
What man has there ever been so independent, so sure of his own 
strength, that he has never needed consolation and help and heal- 
ing? When and where has there ever been a man who has not 
received all these things from a woman, from that woman who, 
loving him faithfully, desires nothing but his happiness, and is 
ready to do everything and to sacrifice everything that she may 
find her own happiness in the love of her beloved? 

The love of woman will, as a superhuman power, rule the 
world so long as the world exists. How admirable are the words 
of Michelet: “The natural object, the mission and purpose of 
woman is: to love, to love one man, and always to love!” 


CHAPTER V 
PLATONIC LOVE IN WOMAN 


Platonic love is the squaring of the circle. 
MANTEGAZZA, Le estazi umane. 


When we recall Forel’s frequently quoted view concerning the 
nature of love, that sexuality must be regarded as the basis of all 
love, we are reminded how urgently necessary it is to occupy 
ourselves with the enigma: What, then, can be the nature of that 
love which is so often spoken of, and known to almost every 
child of man as platonic love? It would take me beyond the 
scope of the present work to base upon a study of classical 
Greece an exposition of Plato’s opinions concerning friendship, 
love, and veneration. Enough here to say that platonic love, as 
the term is understood to-day, has nothing whatever to do with 
the views of this Greek sage concerning the nature of love. Even 
though the idea of platonic love may be said, in a sense, to be 
founded upon Plato’s ideal conception of true friendship and of 
the beauty of the human body; in the course of subsequent 
centuries this concept has gradually undergone an independent 
development; and the term platonic love is now welcomed by a 
great many persons; on the one hand as a name which is supposed 
to explain false feelings, and on the other hand, as one that can 
be used for the concealment of true sensations. 

We may take it as definitely proved that in the earlier days of 
classical antiquity (and this applies equally to Greece and to 
Rome), there was no recognition of any purely spiritual element 
in love, for, in fact, a higher spiritual life was absolutely denied 
to exist in woman. The ancients contended that a really complete 
and noble psyche was to be sought and found in men alone; and 
that woman must be regarded as a creature on a far lower level 
than man, her sole function being to become an object of pleasure 
for man and to provide for the reproduction of the species. 

The natural result of such views was that in the love-life of 
those days there was no place for anything but the crudest and 
most naked eroticism. But in the teachings of Plato, who was 
well acquainted with the erotic life of his time, we have to 
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recognise a tendency to distinguish the life of the senses in human 
beings from purely animal lusts, and a wish to raise them into the 
domain of the spiritual. But that did not apply to the spiritual 
sphere of woman, for woman had no spiritual greatness! This 
elevation of the life of the senses could only be found in a 
physically beautiful man, in a youth! However incomprehensible 
such a view may seem to us, the doctrine just indicated underlay 
the wide diffusion of the “love of boys” in ancient Greece. This 
factor in love did not merely tend to sever men spiritually from 
women, but actually brought about a modification of the sexual 
life, which consequently ran in homosexual channels. Dominated 
by the thought of such love, convinced of the connexion between 
bodily and spiritual beauty, Plato’s doctrine turned towards the 
search for the beautiful and the good, and found the fulfilment of 
its aspirations in the superhuman, in the divine greatness of 
spiritual sensibility. Spiritual love was not attached to any 
definite individual, but was only to be found in the beautiful, the 
true, and the good. But the way leading to this goal climbed up- 
wards into the highest altitudes, upwards into the divine! When 
we are considering these Platonist doctrines, and what Plato meant 
by love, we cannot understand them at all unless we realise that 
love was never directed towards any definite person. “From the 
purely Platonist outlook, love for an individual is only an initial 
stage, the way to love; but love in the true sense of the term is 
directed towards the “beautiful per se’ towards the eternal ideas. 
This metaphysical erotic of Plato, the first who propounded it, 
therefore consists in the love for the general, not in love for any 
individual human being.” Emil Lucka: Die drei Stufen der 
Erotik.) 

What do people mean to-day when they speak of platonic love? 
In the current sense of the term, they mean a strong love senti- 
ment, strong and deep, connecting two human beings; a love 
presumably free from sexual sensations, free from eroticism, 
free from the remotest thought of sexuality. I think that my 
experience will enable me to prove without the smallest difficulty, 
that in this sense there is no such thing as platonic love, least of all 
in the life of woman. Looking back upon the inhibitions eluci- 
dated in an earlier chapter, the inhibitions that check the manifes- 
tation of genuine, that is to say sexual, love in woman’s life, we 
shall readily understand that a loving girl or a loving woman will 
be glad to seize any opportunity of escaping from the cleavage in 
her sensibilities. On the one hand is her ardent desire for the 
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object of love, her inner sensations, and her conviction that secret 
powers are at work bringing about the union of man and woman; 
and, on the other hand, is the thought of the serious consequences 
that may ensue if she follows the promptings of her heart. For 
the moment, I am thinking only of the purely spiritual conse- 
quences, of the reproaches which the woman will make to herself 
and which she will expect from her associates if she ignores the 
tables of the law on which are graven the ordinances of chastity 
and modesty. She has, first of all, her “reputation” to consider, 
which means the opinion of other people—of other people who 
seem to have nothing better to do in the world than to spy out 
anything which can possibly injure a woman’s reputation. The 
world in general is far from being benevolent in its judgments of 
a woman’s actions. People so rarely seem willing to look upon 
the good side of these actions. They are far more prone to do all 
they can to undermine a woman’s good name, and indeed they 
seem to take positive delight in throwing mud, in the hope that 
some of it will stick. Since, furthermore, our social world is so 
constituted that a mere shrug of the shoulders, a pursing-up of the 
lips, or a twinkle of the eyes, or even silence instead of open denial, 
is enough to blot the scutcheon, we can readily understand how 
precarious is a woman’s reputation. 

Translated into plain terms: regard for reputation means that 
a woman must deny herself, must play before the world a comedy 
in which she pretends to be one who knows nothing and feels 
nothing. That “good repute” is essentially concerned with mat- 
ters of love and sexuality is plainly shown by the fact that reputa- 
tion is far less damaged by an offence against the laws of the 
State, and consequent punishment, than by offences against our 
sexual conventions. This outlook is embodied in such phrases as 
“a fallen woman,” and “a woman who has made a slip.” I can 
even believe that people would more readily forgive a young girl 
who had been caught thieving than one who had forgotten herself 
under the influence of love’s intoxication. Think how people put 
their heads together and prattle when a woman spends some time 
alone with a man repeatedly, even if it be only on a harmless walk 
together ! 

This regard for reputation, this anxiety women feel lest what 
is called their honour should be in the least degree dimmed, may 
well be one of the main causes for women’s invention of platonic 
love. I deliberately write “invention,” for my own conviction is 
that the so-called platonic love is non-existent. It seems to me a 
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contradiction in terms. JI think that we should either discard 
“platonic” or discard “love.” A combination of these two words 
is as absurd as the analogous, and not uncommon, combination 
of contradictories which leads people to speak of a “platonic 
intimacy.” Either we must use the word platonic in reference 
to the doctrine of Plato, as a description for a noble, unselfish, 
and splendid feeling, an aspiration towards the highest and the 
most divine that we can conceive, in which case no combination 
of this term with the word love can be tolerated; or else, when 
we speak of “platonic love,” we must, if we mean anything at all, 
be using the word “love” or “intimacy” in a purely superficial 
meaning, such as would apply to any business relationship, to 
any community of interests between two human beings in everyday 
life. There can be absolutely no doubt that such an interpretation 
of an intimacy between a man and a woman is absurd; that there 
never has been and never can be any such intimacy between 
sexually mature and sexually adequate human beings. 

So far, I have merely been attempting to show the futility of 
the concept of platonic love. Now I will turn to consider the 
reasons why the fable of platonic love has come into existence, 
and shall show that we can throw light upon the matter by a study 
of feminine susceptibilities. The best way of dealing with the 
matter will be to begin with an arbitrarily chosen example. 

A young woman, ripening both in respect of years and reason, 
growing into womanhood, a young woman whose own sensations 
have already taught her the value and the nature of love and 
sexuality, and who has in addition learned of these matters from 
books, has become, in compliance with the demands of society, 
strictly moral, has been brought up to be chaste, and to exhibit a 
due amount of modesty; and she has thus been educated into the 
denial of her own feelings, has been, in a sense, taught to lie to 
herself and to her associates. It is taken as a matter of course, 
as the most natural thing in the world, that when she feels in her- 
self the stirrings of love, whether spiritual or bodily, she shall 
unconditionally deny their existence. This highly respectable 
young woman now becomes acquainted with a young man for 
whom, at the very outset, she feels a definite sympathy. Indeed, 
so strong is this feeling that when she meets him her pulse beats 
more quickly. Under the Argus eyes of a mother or a governess 
whose main business is to see that the girl’s reputation remains 
unspotted, she has now to carry on conversation with the young 
man about the most harmless and insignificant matters, although 
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a glance from the young man’s eye leads her to lower her own 
and makes her blush, while the touch of his hand warms her 
blood to fever heat, and although her whole body trembles when 
she hears the tones of his voice. In this girl love has awakened, 
or is about to awaken. But, in deference to her reputation, she 
must pretend to be indifferent, must conceal the earthquake con- 
vulsions that are going on within her, must fain insensitiveness— 
that in the silence and loneliness of the night she may pay dear 
for this hypocrisy! 

In the darkness of the night, in stillness and solitude, she may 
breathe his name unchidden, may repeat to herself his words, 
may admit that through their simple conversation there breathed 
the voice of love. Turning over such thoughts in her mind, she 
falls asleep, and in her dreams she sees the most lovely pictures; 
pictures of embraces and kisses; even pictures of all for which 
she has so long been yearning, but has always obstinately sup- 
pressed, in the way of love with its manifold sexual implications. 
When she awakens in the morning from her restless sleep, once 
more her first thought is of him, and that is the thought which 
dominates her inner life throughout the day. But this ought not 
to be so, she thinks, for that is what she has been taught. 

Even when all her sensations have been touched to flame, even 
when her love has become ardent desire, even then, when all her 
sensibilities have been coloured by eroticism and the tumult within 
her has become immeasurable—even then there still yawns a gulf 
between herself and the object of her love. But if the poor 
woman has revolted against the demands of chastity, modesty, 
and self-restraint, if she has at length yielded up all to her lover, 
now a new enemy has taken the place of all the old ones—anxiety. 
Dread of the consequences of the completed sexual union, dread of 
having a baby, the dread of becoming a “fallen woman.” This 
last factor of anxiety is, I believe, the main ground for the inven- 
tion of what is called platonic love. 

From the spiritual conflict I have been describing, from the 
contest between love and reason, the girl wishes to find an issue, 
and one fine day she really believes that she has found an issue. 
Platonic love will overcome all her difficulties. Henceforward 
there will be no thought of sexuality, no sexual sensations. The 
speech of her body, the longings of her heart, shall be pitilessly 
suppressed. For love, she will find a love substitute; her feeling 
towards the man will become a feeling for the man. 

The fiction of platonic love arises out of this conflict betweer 
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“will” and “must not,” out of the perpetual struggle between the 
most sacred feelings and the most cowardly anxiety. 

In our supposititious case, it has come into existence betwixt 
night and morning. All the enthusiasm for the beautiful and 
good qualities of the male partner are gradually condensed into 
an idea equivalent to Plato’s demand for worship of the beloved 
object; a godlike veneration and glorification of this object. 
Nevertheless, in the background walks the spectre of sexuality, the 
spectre of longing and desire, and the wish for real, full 
possession. From all the corners of the room, this spectre grins 
scornfully at the girl, while in the loneliness of the endless nights 
she suffers from the burden of her great “platonic” love. 

I believe that this example is typical of the usual way in which 
platonic love comes into existence in woman. Nevertheless I am 
aware that an objection may be raised. I shall be told that the 
picture is too black, and that, despite the realism of our age, 
there are plenty of truly idealistic people in our world. As re- 
gards the first accusation, I agree that I have deliberately 
accentuated the dark tints in my picture, in order to make the 
matter clear. But as regards the second part of the accusation, 
my answer is that, even in our own time, I admit the existence of 
any kind of idealism for any kind of object, except only idealism 
on the part of a man for a woman or a woman for a man. For, 
wherever we have to do with the play of feelings between man 
and woman, there we shall find sexuality. We shall find it even 
where it is cleverly hidden and vigorously denied; we shall find 
it even where hypocrisy and misrepresentation are most at work— 
in the sexual life of human beings in general and that-of women 
in particular. Why is it that women have such a fondness for 
this fiction of platonic love, and why have they developed it to 
such an extent? Why do they differ so much from men in this 
respect? The answer is obvious. The education of men, the 
comparative freedom of their sexual life, have as a result that 
in all their love-life they march directly towards the sexual, 
always and only towards the sexual. For them, there is no love 
without sexuality ; no adoration, no veneration of woman, without 
sexuality. What a man loves in a woman is the object of his 
own sexuality. In the love of woman he seeks the loving self- 
surrender of the woman and the fulfilment of his own erotic 
desires. From the first moment when love awakens in him, all 
his thoughts move along the path of the sexual, revolve only 
within the orbit of sexual gratification. For him there are no 
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inhibitions taking the form of a demand for chastity and modesty ; 
and when he thinks of “good reputation,” it is in a very different 
sense from that attached to these words by a woman. The more 
love experiences he has had, the more successes he has achieved 
in the sexual domain, the “better” is his reputation among his 
associates, the more highly do his friends think of him; yes, and 
the more highly do women think of him. The story of a man 
who enters marriage as a “virgin” is a fable, a humoresque; that 
is why men are so much less prone than women to give credence 
to or to invent this fiction of platonic love. 

But I stray from my subject. As I showed at great length in 
my earlier book Wie bist du, Weib? all our sense organs are sub- 
ject to the overwhelming power of eroticism. We know that 
ear, eye, and touch, are able, by hidden paths, to convey the most 
inconspicuous stimuli to our sexual sensibilities; and we know 
that such activities are all the more vigorous in proportion as-we 
love a fellow human being, in proportion as our longing for that 
human being is intense. Are we to suppose that, under the in- 
fluence of platonic love, the touch of a man’s hand, the sound of 
his voice, the impression made by the sight of him, the thought 
of him when absent, which have hitherto aroused the utmost 
longing in the woman’s heart, are suddenly to lose their stimu- 
lating power? If this ardently loved man could stroke her hair, 
or look lovingly in her eyes, is this no longer to have any effect 
upon her senses? No matter how fervently a woman who has 
surrounded herself to the delusion of platonic love may assure 
us that it is so, her assurance is false. There is no love without 
bodily desire; there is no “divine veneration and adoration” of a 
being of the opposite sex which is entirely devoid of sexual com- 
ponents. With the onset of puberty, in the complicated labora- 
tory of our organism, living forces awaken which are the founda- 
tions of our sexuality; these are the forces which, as I showed in 
the opening chapter of my book, are generated in the puberal 
glands, and which determine the whole nature, the whole character. 
Even though a man, in contrast with the lower animals, possesses 
the great gift of reason, and is in a position to regulate his de- 
sires and suppress his lusts, still he is not able to master his 
thoughts. This idea of platonic love is in absolute conflict with 
what we know concerning the working of the products secreted 
by the reproductive glands. It is absurd to suppose that a nun 
living in strictest celibacy can no longer think and feel erotically 
or sexually. The demand that the Catholic priest should be 
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absolutely free from sexual thoughts as well as sexual activities 
is preposterous, and it is a demand which has been hardly ever, 
if ever, followed. The priest is a man, and the nun is a woman. 
But before the world, and before herself, the nun plays the role 
of a woman whose love is only platonic, and we are supposed to 
assume that she cannot think and feel sexually, simply because 
she has taken a vow of celibacy! No, a thousand times no, there 
is no such thing as platonic love! 

An alternative explanation, which may in some cases account 
for the occurrence of what is termed platonic love, is that the 
whole love trend in the person thus affected may be abnormal. 
In the further course of this study we shall have occasion to 
consider the various aberrations of love which are classed as 
perversions, and some of them throw a light upon this problem 
of platonic love. There are, for instance, women in whom love 
and love sensations, with all their sexual preliminary stages, far 
from being sources of pleasure and desire, are sources of pain. 
Just as in the young girl of whom we spoke in an earlier chapter, 
first love is nothing but love for love, a desire, a longing for 
dimly understood and never yet realised moments of happiness— 
so the sexually mature woman, by her longing for ever new 
stimuli whose nature is fully known to her, but which are un- 
attainable, passes into a condition which we cannot designate by 
any other name than self-torment. If, on the one hand, the 
impossibility of fulfilling the love desires is deliberately willed, 
so, on the other hand, is the self-torment. From thousands upon 
thousands of reports, from novels, poems, and the like, we learn 
that love is, in truth, the highest, the greatest, and the boldest of 
all powers, which, when once awakened, sticks at nothing, is 
afraid of nothing, so that for it nothing seems unattainable. But 
this great power, in the cases we are now considering, becomes 
suddenly incompetent, esteems all obstacles insuperable, regards 
the goal of its wishes, union with the beloved man, as unobtain- 
able. Instead of vigorously storming the mountain of fulfilment, 
as becomes the truly great and the beautiful love, it displays a 
lack of energy, and calls a halt before the first obstacle. Inhibi- 
tions, fears, self-created hindrances innumerable, are heaped up 
in imagination behind this obstacle, and the hill of love, reddening 
in the dawn, on whose summit Cupid reigns, is regarded as an 
unscalable alp. This lack of energy on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the directing of the woman’s whole nature towards pain, 
lead the loving woman into a condition which seems, after its 
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fashion, to be a delight to her. Here also she is not only thinking 
of herself, but of what others think of her. It pleases her to 
pose before all, and especially before her lover’s eyes, as the martyr 
of her own love. She is certain that, as a martyr, she will secure 
the sympathy of the world; whereas, were she unhesitatingly to 
give herself up to love’s fulfilment, her kindly associates would 
probably roll her in the mire. 

This martyrdom of love, this self-torment which is found 
positively agreeable, is interpreted by the sufferer as platonic 
love. The longer such a variety of platonic love persists, the 
stronger becomes the sufferer’s desire for an increase of self- 
torment. The most trifling obstacles assume ever more titanic 
dimensions, and all too soon we are confronted with the picture 
of a tortured soul, consuming itself in the flame of its own 
miseries, though it is a woman’s soul meant only for love and 
happiness. 

In a similar way we can explain the origin of another kind of 
what is called platonic love; I mean that in which we find the 
above-described self-torment associated with the great chain of 
torments deliberately inflicted by the woman upon the man she 
loves. There are women who seem to understand love as con- 
sisting primarily of only two components: on the one hand, the 
delight of being loved, a feeling permeated with pride and vanity ; 
and, on the other hand, the fixed determination to concede abso- 
lutely nothing to the beloved man, to torment him by the inten- 
tional denial of even the slightest concession. Now, in some 
cases, this tendency to refuse, this withdrawal before all advances, 
begun perhaps unconsciously, or in a spirit of defiance, may 
develop for the woman concerned into the very essence of her 
understanding of love. The woman loves the man, but still 
more does she love herself in her rdle of one whose possession 
would give the highest ecstasy but who will never grant this 
ecstasy. Since, moreover, in this form of love the sexual desires 
are forcibly suppressed, the true aim of love is soon forgotten, 
and thus thé woman begins to regard her attitude as the embodi- 
ment of platonic love. Aloof from all reality (with the exception 
of the desire to torment, and the love for herself), the woman 
represses, even in moments of her intensest yearning and desire, 
any sort of feeling which might border on true love; and she 
makes out of her sensation towards herself the ideal concept of 
love, although to any serious observer her feelings seem nothing 
more than a caricature of love. ; 
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The kind of love just described is sharply contrasted with the 
tender love of a woman who, indeed, is quite aware of the exist- 
ence of genuine sensual love, but does not advance straight to- 
wards it; a woman whose greatest happiness is to make her 
partner even happier than she is herself. Thanks to the increas- 
ing enlightenment of recent decades, women have gradually 
come to see that platonic love, as described so often in novels, 
does not really exist. Nevertheless, there are many women who 
will not admit even to themselves that sexuality is the essential 
foundation of all affection between man and woman. Woman, 
therefore, has created a new concept, a new way of explaining 
her disbelief in the essentially sexual nature of love; she speaks 
of friendship between man and woman. 

In this sense, the idea of friendship between man and woman 
is practically identical with the idea of platonic love. For I am 
fully convinced that that sort of friendship is as unreal as platonic 
love, and that there is no such thing as friendship between man 
and woman without their being sexuality in the background, at 
least as far as one of the partners to the alleged friendship is 
concerned. It either shows its head from the very first, even in 
the most ideal “friendly relationship” between a man or a woman; 
or else it appears sooner or later. Just as there is no honourable 
and straightforward conjugal community between a man and a 
woman based only on friendship, and knowing nothing of love 
and its sensations, so is there no other intimacy between man 
and woman which can be permanently maintained on a non- 
sexual basis. Although people will again and again be found to 
maintain that there are marriages based on platonic love, they 
certainly deceive themselves. Those best acquainted with the 
secrets of human being and thought, those who have most suc- 
cessfully analysed human sentiments, know that there is no mar- 
riage without sexuality, and that platonic love is nothing more 
than an attempt to veil the sexual components in a relationship 
between man and woman. If a husband and wife live together 
upon an apparently platonic footing, this is because they have 
not loved, or have ceased to love one another, and remain to- 
gether for convenience or some similar reason, not because they 
are animated by a platonic love for one another. 

It is obvious that a true love, and by this term I mean a love 
animated with the sexuality proper to it, cannot suddenly undergo 
transformation into platonic love, for the sexual elements in love 
cannot suddenly disappear from human life. Of course this does 
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not mean that the desirous and sensual love which a woman feels 
for a man cannot so far be altered, that, for one reason or another 
(perhaps because disgust is aroused by illness in the partner, 
or by the discovery that the partner has been unfaithful), in this 
way, the woman’s sensual inclination towards this man may be 
forcibly suppressed. What happens is, not that the totality of the 
sensual, of the sexual, is removed from the woman’s life; but 
merely that the intensity of her sexual feeling towards this par- 
ticular man is so much blunted that it seems to have almost dis- 
appeared. This is another instance of the way in which sexuality 
is controlled from the brain as the centre of thought. 

If we now consider the converse of what has just been said, 
it is plain that what is called platonic love can readily undergo 
transformation into a true, great, sensual love. All that is needed 
for this transformation is that the inhibitions (fear of conse- 
quences, dread of the opinion of the world, or an undue magnifi- 
cation of the spiritual side of love) shall have been overcome. 
All that is necessary is that the sexual factors should have been 
freed from their fetters. Then natural sensations, natural de- 
sire, natural love, will awaken. Even though this process has for 
a long time been in course of preparation in the woman, even 
when the woman herself feels that only one step will lead her 
from the lofty pedestal of platonic love to the depths of “animal 
love,” she will continue to fight courageously against her sensa- 
tions, refuse to allow herself to be mastered by her feelings. If 
in the end she gives way, she will swear to herself that it can 
only have been the factor of sexual intoxication which has led 
her astray; but still, she will never return to platonic love, how- 
ever much she may have been convinced of its real existence. 

I trust that my exposition will have shown that there is really 
no such thing as platonic love freed from all elements of sexuality. 
Nevertheless I have to consider an exceptional instance. 

There arises before the eyes of my imagination a warm, com- 
fortable, and richly furnished room. In the corner of this room, 
where the rays of the setting sun stream through the window, is 
a sofa, on which a man and a woman are sitting, hand in hand, 
close together, full of love and tenderness. As though their 
hearts, in contrast with their silvery hair, were eternally young, 
they gaze into one another’s eyes as they speak of past times, of 
the beautiful days when they were still young and vigorous, when 
their mutual love continually demanded new desire and new ful- 
filment. A grandmother and a grandfather, whose relationship 
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towards one another is still one of true love and truer comrade- 
ship whenever misfortune and sorrow threaten their great happi- 
ness, and whose hearts find rejoicing and renewed youth in the 
happiness of their children and grandchildren. Every thought 
of eroticism and sexuality has long been extinct in them, and 
nevertheless their mutual dependence had led to the transforma- 
tion of what was once an ardent love of the senses into a love 
which takes the form of an intense mutual veneration, which 
knows only one care—a care for the welfare, happiness, and con- 
tent of one another. If you like to apply the term platonic love 
to such a love as this, despite the fact that in its prime it was 
full of human longings and desires, then of course platonic love 
does exist. But it can only exist as a development out of the 
miracle of an unlimited, never failing, never varying love, such 
as was the rule in the good old times, but is to-day growing more 
and more rare. What we see is not friendship which has de- 
veloped out of love, but love itself, with its perfect sense of mutual 
dependence, preserved unchanged, although the powerful factor 
of sexuality has vanished with the passing of years. It issby the 
existence of such a love as this that we can explain the instances 
in which the death of an elderly husband is so often promptly fol- 
lowed by that of his wife, and conversely. The cause is that great 
love which makes up the larger part of the vital possibilities of two 
human beings, a love without which the possessor cannot live and 
does not desire to live. 


CHAPTER VI 


SEXUAL LOVE AND. ITS MOTIVES 


None of the other passions which rage in the human 
breast are anything like so powerful, in the totality of 
their influence, as the passion which touches the senses to 
flame and befools the reason: love. 

Ernst HAEcKEL, Anthropogenie. 


In an earlier chapter we learned that in every man there exists 
a certain degree of readiness for love, by which was meant this 
meaning that, by a natural awakening of sexuality, there arises the 
desire for union with a member of the opposite sex, and that this 
readiness for love is intensified as soon as an appropriate object 
for the wishes is encountered. Although in other animals and 
in plants we find this readiness for love, inasmuch as we must 
infer an existence of a secret impulsive force which urges to a 
union of the sexes, nevertheless, and notwithstanding the ap- 
parent similarity, we realise that there is a marked distinction be- 
tween such phenomena and those which characterise the human 
race. The difference is that the plants, and the lower and the 
higher animals (man excepted), seeks the act of union for its 
own sake with no fastidiousness, no choice, and no reasoning 
about the matter, their love relationships being purely instinctive. 
But among human beings, cultivated and civilised human beings 
at any rate, we note a marked choice from among the great num- 
ber of possible objects of love. We do indeed know, as already 
pointed out, that the females among many animals give a pref- 
erence to the male who is most beautifully adorned, who is most 
impressive through his energy and strength, through his boldness 
and steadfastness. But the females of such animal species only do 
this when wooed by several males at once. If such a female lives 
in association with but one male (as happens, for instance, in 
captivity), and if she be brought up always in the company of 
this male, she makes no comparisons, and unhesitatingly gives 
herself to the male as soon as she becomes sexually mature. 

But human beings are always searching for the most suitable 
object of love. When the stage of readiness for love is entered 
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on, when the time for love and for union with another child of 
man has arrived, there begins the great search for the appropriate 
partner. In essence, it is a waiting for the man or the woman, 
for the being, who can fulfil all the demands which are comprised 
under the expression “conditions of love.” Every human being 
has his or her own love conditions, quite definite love conditions, 
in this sense, that he will tell you he can only love one who fulfils 
these conditions. That is the explanation of all the phenomena 
which in daily life we subsume under the comprehensive term of 
sympathy. It is also a confirmation of what Voltaire writes in his 
Dictionnaire philosophique, article “Amour”: “Inasmuch as 
human beings are able to perfect all the gifts of nature, they en- 
noble love.” This ennoblement does not mean that there is any 
change in the nature of love as such, that the manifestations of 
love are modified, that the refinements of love are intensified. It 
means that human beings become more cautious, more fastidious, 
in the choice of a partner. A glance at the history of antiquity, 
and the study of savage races, show us how low was the position 
of woman in ancient times, and how low it is to-day among 
primitive peoples. At the early stages of human and social 
development, woman is regarded as nothing more than the 
creature upon whom God and nature have imposed the duty and 
the function of maintaining the human species. In such primitive 
conditions as these, woman, entirely subordinated to man’s tyranny, 
was not valued as she should have been, had no right of self- 
determination, was obliged to give herself to any one who desired 
her ; and although she possessed the readiness to love of which we 
have spoken, she was regarded as an inferior being with no right 
to choose, with no right to follow her individual love wishes or to 
exact her individual love conditions. It has come to pass, thanks 
only to the gradual movement of woman towards equality with 
man, that woman too has been granted the right to love and 
to choose. Woman has been freed from subordination to man, 
thanks to this, and to nothing else; freed from the need of being 
a slave to every man who desires her. When we come to examine 
how it is with woman to-day in this matter of love’s choice and 
the power to demand satisfaction from individual love condi- 
tions, we find that, although from a superficial outlook equality 
between women and men appears to exist, this equality of woman 
is in reality fictitious. The responsibility laid upon women for 
all the happenings and consequences of love is so much more 
arduous than the responsibility imposed upon men, that woman’s 
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freedom in the domain of the life of feeling is greatly restricted. 
As we shall see in a moment, notwithstanding the great develop- 
ment of woman’s alleged freedom in action and thought, her 
freedom in matters of love is really very much more restricted than 
that of man. 

Individual love conditions! These words imply that every 
human being, and therefore of course every woman, has a number 
of love ideas and love ideals of the most multiform character, 
that her love can only find true satisfaction when the object of 
love more or less corresponds to this ideal. The first reveries, 
the first enthusiasms, of the girl who is ripe for love, who is 
awakening or has awakened to love, form, thanks to these in- 
dividual love conditions, an image of the man who is desired as 
an object of love, the man who is to love her, the man whom 
she will love wholly in return. “The hero of her dreams’ is 
none other than this ideal figure. 

Different women’s ideals in this respect are as different as 
human beings, their thoughts, their hopes, and their desires. One 
woman’s ideal will be a tall and slender man with a golden beard; 
another’s ideal will be a little dark fellow who is clean-shaven. 
The individual love conditions often lead to the formation of love 
couples displaying ridiculous contrasts, so that a very tall man 
may choose a very small woman for wife, or some tiny little 
woman may idealise a Hercules. Often enough a woman will 
wait for years, and reject a number of ardent wooers, until she 
finds the man who fully satisfies her individual love conditions. 
This is what explains love’s joys. People are inclined to reproach 
women as peculiarly fastidious in their amatory life, forgetting 
that this peculiarity of women has an advantage. The motives 
are not in truth purely individual, but are dictated by the higher 
powers of what Darwin calls sexual selection. It almost seems 
as if woman knew why and for whom she was waiting; as if 
woman desired, by her union with one particular man, to pro- 
mote the development and multiplication of the best, the most 
beautiful, and the noblest human race. 

This leads us to the explanation of the great difference between 
the female sex and the male in respect of the irradiations and 
results of the love-life; of the great differences between man and 
woman in respect of readiness for love, love conditions, and love’s 
choice. It would almost seem as if, in the case of man, only the 
first of these three conditions were taken into account; as if in 
man’s case the only thing that mattered was the readiness to love, 
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and that love’s conditions and love’s choice were minor considera- 
tions—if they influence him at all! This problem is so interesting, 
that we will have to study it more closely. 

However, our concern is not with man, but with woman! 
Only by a precise definition of the before-mentioned concepts 
shall we be able to discover the solution of the riddle. 

As regards the nature of readiness for love, this has already 
been discussed when we were considering the awakening of love 
in woman. We saw there the first lighting-up of the love desire, 
we saw how the young girl and the sexually mature woman are 
instinctively inspired with the will to love, how the whole organism 
passes into a condition of (veiled) spiritual excitement, increased 
by purely physical sensations which make the woman ready for 
love. But if this readiness for love be at first quite unconscious, it 
is still only asleep. When it awakens, it undergoes a profound 
change, for then the individual love conditions make the woman 
realize that at length the man has come whose nature and appear- 
ance correspond to these conditions of hers. There arises that 
secret inner feeling which in ordinary life is spoken of as the 
“contact” between two human beings, that mysterious process 
upon which the sense of mutual dependence of two human beings 
is based, their consciousness that they are predestined for one 
another. The emergence of this factor suffices to show us the 
profound distinction between man and woman in respect of 
readiness to love on the one hand and love conditions on the 
other. However marked the readiness to love may be in a 
woman, in the normal civilised woman the purely sensual or bodily, 
that is to say, the sexual components, will remain in the back- 
ground. In other words, a woman, however much she may be 
sensually inclined, will always look first for a spiritual contact with 
aman. A woman loves with her soul, a man loves with his body. 
No matter whether the woman’s readiness to love be very great or 
very small, the woman will only choose the embodiment of her 
love, her ideal. A woman will make this choice, not only on the 
ground of such externals as form, stature, clothing, colour of 
hair, etc.; but, even when all these external conditions are ful- 
filled, that will only give her sufficient interest in the man to 
start her on the search for his soul. Not until the results of that 
search have proved satisfactory, not until she is able to supple- 
ment the favourable impression produced by his body by the 
favourable impression produced by his soul, does what we have 
called a contact become transformed into an “interest.” It is 
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this spiritual interest upon which depends what we are usually in- 
clined to speak of as sympathy. What we generally mean by this. 
word is that one human being is able to arouse agreeable sensa- 
tions, feelings of pleasure, in another, by his demeanor and by his. 
spiritual life. When, for instance, a woman says that a man is 
sympathetic to her, she means that this man might conceivably be 
worthy of her love, or she may mean that in a certain sense she 
already loves this man a little. Sympathy, then, is the first stage 
of those feelings which play a part in the development of love. 
Nevertheless our current use of the word is based on a false 
derivation. It comes from the Greek, and literally means “suf- 
fering with.” Thus, far from implying a sharing of joys, it 
ought rather to mean a sharing of sorrows. Now, no one seeks 
and desires suffering! But how great is the power, the effect 
of sympathy, in the life of two lovers. It almost seems as if they 
were both aware that a sense of mutual dependence is essential 
to true love, but that two hearts can be joined together by suffer- 
ing. Unconsciously, therefore, in her sympathy with the man 
who corresponds both bodily and mentally to her individual love 
conditions, the woman feels the preliininary stage, the first degree, 
of a mutual dependence. 

Now let us turn to consider the love-life of the male. Here we 
find that readiness for love in the man does not stress the spiritual 
factors of sympathy. We do not find that a man only begins to. 
think of love and love relationships when particular spiritual 
conditions are fulfilled. We find, on the contrary, that a man, 
in his readiness for love, is almost exclusively interested in bodily 
conditions; that in his whole nature a man does not seek the 
woman’s soul, but her body; that he concentrates on a desire for 
physical, sexual union. This is taken as so much a matter of 
course in everyday life, that people are always inclined to speak 
of the “polygamous trend” of the male. Indeed, a man, who, in 
his readiness for love, thinks only of the woman’s psyche, is. 
laughed at, despised, and regarded as an eccentric enthusiast. 

When we leave out of consideration the physical components. 
of readiness to love and all the individual love conditions, and 
devote ourselves to the consideration of those factors of a purely 
spiritual nature which arouse sympathy and interest, we are faced. 
with an enigma. All the theories, all the hypotheses, which 
endeavour to account for these indefinable feelings, prove inade- 
quate in the dry light of science. There is something altogether 
unsuspected, altogether unknown, which suddenly modifies all 
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the thoughts, all the feelings, and the life of a human being in 
love. The idea of the object of love pursues him when he would 
be most busily at work; the same idea pursues him into sleep, 
and dominates his dreams; and the idea is there to greet him ir 
the morning as soon as he awakes. In these respects, there is né 
difference between man and woman. How does all this come 
about? The old explanation, the one we find in myths of antiquity, 
the one still used metaphysically to-day, is that the lover’s heart 
has suddenly been pierced by an arrow. Are we to attribute the 
phenomenon to a flooding of our organism with suddenly liberated 
poisons, formed in the puberal glands? What can such poisons, 
what can such an intoxication of the body, have to do with the 
spirit, with sympathy, and similar things? And yet there is a 
power which can bring about a remarkable, an overwhelming 
transformation in the spiritual life of man. It must be super- 
human in its intensity, the greatest power we can possibly imagine, 
but it is one which we do not yet fully understand. 

There is a theory concerning the power of supra-sensual 
energies, a theory that the soul continues to act after the death of 
the body. On the lines of this theory, attempts have been made 
to explain the power of love, to give an explanation that will be 
proof against philosophical and scientific criticism ; an explanation 
whose weight every one must recognise. The spirit of man lives 
on after death. It is only the body which succumbs to death, 
whereas the spirit continues to live, and its reincarnation is the 
form of its continuance. Such is the theory of metempsychosis. 
All the activities, all the thoughts of the living being, destiny with 
all its caprices and all its happiness, are supposed to be regulated 
and guided by supra-terrestrial powers. They induce the first 
lighting-up of interest, of sympathy, of love between two human 
beings. It is they which, ready for love, discover the appropriate 
love conditions in two individuals that meet. It is they which 
dictate the first sentiments of such a love. The first uprush of 
mutual love brings about, by degrees, an actual material trans- 
formation, involving a realisation of these primary feelings: it 
takes the form of a bodily attraction between the two sexes, 
which, growing ever stronger, ever more urgent, influences the 
thought and feeling of the pair. The ego, liberated by death, has, 
by the passion of the two lovers, prepared matters in such a way 
that through their love its own realisation and liberation, its 
own materialisation, seems ensured. It is this ego, which, in its 
materialisation, conjures up the often inexplicable illusions of the 
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dream; which, in sleep, unites the lover with the object of his 
love; which ever more urgently strives towards its goal. But the 
climax of the materialisation of the ego is achieved in the actual 
sexual union of the two lovers, the outcome of which is fertilisa- 
tion, and ultimately the birth of a new human being. This new 
human being, brought into existence by the wonderful process 
of the fusion of ovum and spermatozoa, this human being formed 
out of the multiplication of the fertilised egg cell, this child which 
is the “fruit of love,’ is nothing more than the perpetually re- 
iterated and complete reincarnation, the ever renewed reincarna- 
tion of a spirit freed by death, perhaps hundreds of years before. 

The reader may think what he pleases about spiritualism, or 
mediumism—but the fact remains that no other branch of science 
can provide an explanation of love, its nature and its powers, 
which compares in clarity with this one; nor is there any other, 
which, quite apart from the belief in supra-terrestrial forces, so 
perfectly incorporates the belief in the transcendental. Assuredly 
there is no doubt that we must all believe in the transcendental. 
Not merely because we are all subject to fate, but also because 
we all carry within us that wonder which we term soul. And 
this soul is the one thing that human knowledge and human 
science will never be able to form, never be able to create. Though 
it be possible in the retorts of a laboratory to create a homunculus, 
an artificial human creature, such a being will never be equipped 
with a soul! All this becomes clearer to us when we remember 
that the process of human reproduction means nothing more than 
the union of two cells, which, as soon as we reach puberty, are 
automatically and parthenogenetically generated in us—cells which 
perish unless this union is effected. Even though this reproduc- 
tive act may really be a chemical, a physical process, which per- 
haps some day, as science advances, it will be possible to effect 
in the laboratory, nevertheless, the power of the transcendental 
elements in the process, which are quite beyond human grasp, 
will never be imitated. We shall never be table to endow an 
artificial similitude of the human body with the chief attribute of 
the human race, the most important characteristic of the living 
human being, the soul. 

How different all this seems from the topic which started our 
speculations—the individual love conditions and readiness for 
love! 

Readiness for love, as something physical, as a condition due to 
bodily processes, must be present in order that, reinforced by the 
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individual love conditions, it may find expression. All that we 
call sympathy, all that we have described among the individual 
phases of love, is nothing else than the working out of the above- 
mentioned forces. Their effect can only be explained in this 
way, that, in all their great and splendid powers, they act elec- 
tively; and we must suppose that it is they which influence our 
destiny, and therewith also guide and rule our love. How im- 
mense this influence is in woman’s life can be seen daily in 
thousands of instances. 

As I have previously explained, in all matters of love woman is 
very different from man. Woman stands on a higher plane in all 
the affairs of love, inasmuch as in early youth there already 
looms before her imagination an ideal picture of the man to 
whom, some day, she will give herself in true, real, complete love. 
It will be of interest to consider the problem of love’s ideal and 
the problem of love’s choice more closely from the woman’s 
standpoint. 

What does the woman seek in the man; what induces the 
woman to choose and to wait? Even though the basic sexual 
factor seems to be at work only in the woman’s subconsciousness, 
still that factor is the reason why the woman seeks above all in 
the man of her choice the real man, the man who, by strength, 
character, and will, seems best fitted to become her conqueror. It 
is definitely proved that the woman in love remains the giving, 
the conceding, the permitting element, just as the man is the 
demanding, the taking, and the conquering partner. To woman, 
all love, from the first glimmerings of sympathy down to the 
ultimate sexual union, seems a struggle, a deliberate wrestling, 
in which she uses her powers of reserve and refusal as a weapon 
against the demands and advances of the man. And just as if 
the woman desired only to enter into this struggle with an opponent 
of equal value with herself, so also in the first skirmishes of love 
she puts her adversary to the test, and seeks to ascertain whether 
the reward of the struggle, her self-surrender as the prize of 
victory, will be justified by the worth of her antagonist. Only 
when this adversary really corresponds to the woman’s love ideal, 
when in the first phases of the struggle he shows his superiority 
in one way or another, does the woman deem it worth while to 
continue the contest. 

It is obvious that the concept of love’s ideal will be liable to 
change, not merely with the development of the woman’s own 
mind, but also through the mere lapse of time; and it is equally 
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clear that onlookers will rarely, if ever, have a true understanding 
of such a love ideal. But the change which takes place in the con- 
cept of the ideal, in respect of intelligence or in respect of spiritual 
perfection, is not an arbitrary one; it can always be explained 
through some experience the woman has, and usually through 
some sort of disillusionment. 

The sensory life of the woman ready for love is of great im- 
portance in this connection. Woe to the man who shows his weak 
spot in the course of the first stages of his wooing! A careless 
word, a careless action, affronting the woman’s susceptibilities, 
may bring about a sudden change in her love ideal. The begin- 
nings of love, sympathy, or interest, may be promptly transformed 
into feelings of disgust. Strangely enough, experience shows that 
the cause of such a change in a woman’s sentiments are, in the 
last analysis, always to be found in the impetuous and impatient 
sexual demands of the man. The man’s physical passion, which 
relentlessly advances towards one goal, the goal of sexual union, 
arouses the woman’s resistance, makes her realise, of a sudden, that 
she is not desired by the man for her own sake, not loved for her 
own sake, but only for the sake of her body. Thus, her vanity, 
her self-esteem, is mortified; and though she may herself be 
ready for love, she will shrink from the man’s untamed sexuality. 
All the ideals which her mind has hitherto attached to the man, 
collapse like a house of cards. The nakedness of the man’s sexual 
desire, bereft of its ideal wrappings, is exposed before her eyes. 
Repulsion, anxiety, and disgust, take the place of loving desire, of 
desirous love. With this transformation of outlooks, vanishes 
all the idealism, all the poesy, without which love is impossible. 

But even when no such disillusionment takes place, and when 
the wife is aspiring towards her living ideal only in the realm of 
thought, the factor of love’s choice persists. Woman is apt to be 
too hesitant, tentative, and fastidious in her choice. We might 
almost say that in the men she encounters, she does not try to 
discover what is beautiful and good, but rather to discover faults, 
that she is positively on the look-out for the hateful and the bad 
in man, She is led, apparently, by the conviction that only a man 
who is ostensibly faultless, or almost faultless, is suited to be 
her conqueror. She does not seem to be aware that as soon as 
love moves her, she ceases to be able to judge a man objectively. 
She forgets that a moderate development of sympathy, a very 
slight germinating of love, will greatly restrict her powers of judg- 
ment. Love makes people blind, and will charm them into believ- 
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ing that a defect is a merit. In one whom we know, everything 
seems dignified and regal; we fancy that the object of our love is 
something grand and wonderful and unique. Nay more: “Love 
means, to love the defects of the beloved object. One who sees 
defects in the object of love and cannot forgive them, cannot over- 
look them—does not really love.” (Stekel.) 

In view of these considerations, we shall be inclined to regard 
the idea of love’s choice and love’s ideal as something that exists 
only in our imagination, as something that we seek but shall never 
find—were it not that we must look once more at the operation 
of the superhuman forces of which we spoke just now; were it 
not that we must never forget the power of these forces. What 
is the might of woman’s fastidiousness against the supreme power 
of the decrease of fate? If fate will, the ideal becomes an object 
of horror, and the woman goes on hesitating in her choice until 
she has found the predestined man. In this case, likewise, we 
see that our will, our fancied strength, is as nothing; just as we 
know that the best energies of the will in a woman, that all her 
reserves and refusals, are futile, as soon as she has been aver- 
powered by the bodily and physical influences of love which I 
describe as the “accessory forces of love.” 

Let us suppose a woman ripe for love, ready for love, a woman 
who, obeying the call of her love ideal, has already chosen the 
man of her love; a woman, that is to say, who has sought de- 
fects in the man, has found them and forgiven them; a woman 
who, dazzled, as it were, by the nature, the appearance, the 
character of the man, has become convinced that at length she has 
found the right man. We have before us a woman who hitherto 
has steadfastly refused to admit the existence of her own sensa- 
tions ; who has obstinately refused to acknowledge her own sexu- 
ality, her longing for a physical union; a woman who now is 
suddenly thrilled at the mere thought of the beloved man. She 
is a woman who would gladly flee from herself and her love, but 
cannot do so. She is held in thrall by thoughts and feelings, that 
are indeed only forged into chains by her own sexuality and by 
its satellites, by the accessory forces of love. All the senses of 
man, the eye, the ear, smell, taste, and touch are nothing but 
accessory forces of sexuality, the busy servants of love. 

In my earlier work, Wie bist du, Weib?, I gave an account of 
the bare facts showing the connexion between the sense organs 
and the erotic life; but here I must return to the matter in fuller 
detail, to show the relationships between the sense organs and love. 
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1 proved in that book that erotic sensibility can be awakened and 
increased by impressions derived from all the senses, and that 
consciously or unconsciously woman is glad to yield herself up to 
these influences. Now I have to prove that such influences can, 
all unknown, foster and magnify the love-need in itself. 

Let us begin with the chief of the senses: vision. Although the 
love ideal is, for the most part, based upon spiritual sensibilities, 
nevertheless there are in it inseparable elements of the purely 
external, of that ideal of beauty which we form and carry about 
with us. Far from maintaining that woman is inclined to pay too 
much attention to externals, far from charging the woman who 
loves with superficiality on that account, we must frankly recognise 
that, in matters of love, externals play a great part. So-called 
“first impressions”’—what does this phrase mean but the recogni- 
tion of the fact that what a woman first sees in a man is of great 
importance to her judgment of him? Are we not always, through- 
out life, searching for the beautiful, for that which will arouse in 
us delight, a sensation of pleasure? Do we not all seek the 
beautiful, and turn away with disgust from whatever seems to us 
hideous, from whatever arouses unpleasant sensations in us? 

All of us, I say; but it must be admitted that in respect of the 
choice of beauty and the valuation of outward beauty, there is a 
notable difference between women and men, and that this differ- 
ence is not favourable to the latter. Whereas woman, in her 
love choice, in her love ideal, seeks external beauty as well as other 
things, man seeks external beauty and nothing else, for man 
seeks and loves in woman only her body. Whereas the woman 
seeks in the beloved man some minor external beauty, such as 
fine eyes, a handsome face, a well-made figure, a finely formed 
hand—what man seeks in woman is beauty in its entirety. With 
his searching glance he imaginatively unclothes the woman he 
looks at, and seeks the beauty of the nude body. 

How does the eye, how does the sense of vision, increase love 
in woman; how, in her, is the influence of this accessory power 
of love noticeable? 

Every experience, however innocent it may be, every flower, 
every butterfly gyrating in the sunlight, every star in the night 
sky, which the woman may have seen when in the company of 
the beloved man, is mirrored in her thoughts of the man, in- 
ereases in her the desire to experience once again this beauty, 
and increases in her simultaneously the sexual longing for the man. 
But we are not concerned here merely with the increase of 
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eroticism by the sense of vision, but with this, that awakened love 
exercises its influence upon vision as upon all the other depart- 
ments of our life, and modifies our appraisement of what we see. 
Thus it is not merely a question of outward impressions increas- 
ing crude erotic feeling and intensifying the sensations of love. 
What I mean is that, simultaneously, love restricts the power of 
judgment, so that the woman in love feels everything she sees 
in her partner and through her partner as beautiful, incorporates it 
all into her ideal of beauty, even though previously much of what 
she sees was out of keeping with that ideal. Unconsciously, most 
people are aware of this; that is why a loving woman tries to 
adorn herself, to beautify herself for the man she loves, just as 
the man in love adorns himself for the woman he loves. In 
either case, there is a search for new influences which shall in- 
crease love. Each wishes to appear more and ever more desirable 
to the other, though the attempt is superfluous, since every human 
being that loves believes himself to have found the most beauti- 
ful and splendid thing in the world. When we turn from the 
human species to the lower animals and to the vegetable kingdom, 
we see the same principles at work, although with this limitation 
that there they subserve only eroticism, only the increase of sexu- 
ality, so that it seems that without them there would be no sexual 
stimulation, no sexual union, and no fertilisation. Despite this 
marked distinction, the fundamental principle is always the same. 
So, too, is it, when we consider the almost incredible institutions 
of savages. The tortures these often inflict on themselves by 
tattooing, and the production of artificial scars, are a deliberate 
“beautifying” of the body. To us, civilised human beings, the 
effects may seem far from beautiful; but it is beyond question 
that the savages themselves look upon them differently. We can- 
not doubt that in the subconsciousness of these lower races of 
man, there must be an idea that to the objects of their sexual 
interest the artificial disfigurements will appear as beauties, and 
will stimulate sexual desire. 

Enough has already been said to show in what sense vision 
can be regarded as one of the accessory forces of love. But the 
power of this sense of vision will become plainer to us at a later 
stage, when we shall have occasion to speak of the peculiar 
process which is known as “love at first sight.” 

Following up this topic, we must note that love has, so to say, 
its own colours; that love may restrict the colour sense of human 
beings. Especially as regards women do we find a notable asso- 
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ciation of the colour sense with love. A man, sober in his 
thoughts, seems to have hardly any interest in colours, whereas in 
woman the love of colour is inborn or inbred. Apart from the fact 
that every woman has some favourite colour, and apart from the 
fact that this favourite colour always seems to harmonise with 
the woman’s own outward aspect, we may note that a loving 
woman, a woman in love, is differently affected by various colours 
from the way she was affected by them when in a condition of 
spiritual equilibrium and before the period when she was “pos- 
sessed” by love. The longing for bright and cheerful colours 
suited to her mood becomes almost a passion when the woman is 
in love. Let me emphasise once more that I am not thinking here 
of the well-known influence of the colour red in increasing erotic 
sensibility ; I only mean that the mood of the woman in love is 
invigorated by the bright colours of a nosegay, by the golden tints 
of the rising or setting sun; and that therewith love sentiment and 
readiness for love are intensified. Connected with this is the fact 
that moonshine has a peculiar effect on lovers. It is a fact well- 
known to all poets, who are so fond of using moonlight as part 
of the staging of a great love-scene. Think how our classic poets 
are always referring to the moon as a symbol of boundless and 
everlasting love. Think how Gretchen in Faust confesses her 
love to the bright moon; think of Hero and Leander, and of the 
multitude of other examples which might be given. 

In an unconscious transference of these affects, woman does 
not merely seek in environing nature the sunny and the bright, 
and everything which can cheer her spirit ; but she tries to produce 
similar feelings in the man, or at least an understanding of such 
feelings. Man, in his turn, being aware of woman’s sensitiveness 
to beauty and colour, deliberately makes use of this sensitiveness 
to increase her love and longing. He is aware of the receptivity 
to outward impressions characteristic of women, and turns his 
knowledge to the best possible account. Thus it comes to pass 
that we often see women of quite exceptional ability who are pro- 
foundly, almost exclusively, influenced by externals in a man. A 
woman ready for love will sometimes ignore all questions as to 
the spiritual value, as to the character of a man, and will think of 
nothing but his appearance. “Vision is the first messenger of 
love, and, in refined natures, this sense will bring the one in love 
such pleasure as in extent, if not in strength, can exceed the 
highest ecstasy of voluptuous sensual enjoyment. Vision takes 
full possession, lacking only the intoxication of possession. Swift 
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and penetrating, with lightning speed, it measures all the abund- 
ance of beauty spread out before it, and perceives the ‘beloved 
person in a diffuse radiance. The object we regard with the eyes 
of love offers continually renewed charms, endless riddles, into 
which desire hurls itself with unbridled fury and insatiable curi- 
osity. The eye sends its rays to the eye of the beloved, lights it 
up and is lighted up by it, thus displaying to us the spectacle of 
two shining stars which mutually interchange their light and thus 
beautify one another. . . . Love transforms beauty into a power- 
ful tyrant who bows us beneath his yoke and claims the most 
sacred rights.” 

When Mantegazza writes this passage in his oft-quoted work, 
he is perhaps unconsciously setting out from the standpoint of the 
eroticism thus awakened and increased. If I cite the passage it is 
because, in my opinion, it gives the best possible proof of the in- 
crease of love sensibility in woman; for every woman who loves 
or has loved must admit to herself and to me that she has ex- 
perienced all that Mantegazza describes, quite apart from~ any 
erotic thought. 

Nevertheless I have to repeat that these things serve merely to 
confirm the omnipotence of sexual and erotic factors in woman’s 
life and love. Nothing but sexuality, unconscious though it be, is 
competent to arouse all these feelings. 

Let us turn to consider the relationship between the sense of 
hearing and the love-life of woman. Every one knows how sen- 
sitive women are to auditory impressions; but few people have 
taken the trouble to consider how much readiness for love in 
general, and a woman’s readiness for love in particular, can be 
increased by these auditory impressions. The loving woman’s 
mental life is influenced by tones, just as it is by colours; is in- 
fluenced by song or music. But in respect of the quality of the 
various sensory impressions, a remarkable apparent contrast must 
be pointed out here. Just as bright, cheerful, even glaring col- 
ours animate a loving woman’s disposition and increase her desire 
for love, so we might suppose that music of a cheerful character, 
a merry air, would have a favouring effect upon the sensory and 
inner life. The facts of experience, however, teach us that a 
woman in love is more receptive for serious, gloomy, and melan- 
choly auditory impressions, at any rate as far as songs and music 
are concerned. This enables us to understand why a woman in 
love, when thinking of her beloved, so often trills some passionate 
song in the minor key, and why she is so profoundly moved by a 
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melancholy air. Is this familiar experience an outward sign of 
the spiritual struggle which is going on in every woman ready 
for love, in every loving woman? Is it not a proof that love 
and pain, love and sorrow, are close companions within the hu- 
man breast? 

Contrasted with these observations is the fact that the woman 
in love seems exceptionally sensitive to the most trifling natural 
phenomena that assail her intelligence through the sense of hear- 
ing. The murmuring of a rivulet, the passionate song of a lark, 
the sough of the wind in the branches of the trees, all these things 
have their effect upon her heart, not merely influencing her mood, 
but “making her mood.” If a human being in love is so fond of 
all that can appeal to his “mood,” this only means that he is in 
search of what will arouse pleasure. The expressive word “mood” 
signifies a composition, a cooperation, of the most various sensory 
impressions which can influence our pleasurable sensations in a 
positive direction. Whilst the eye certainly plays the first part 
here, 1 consider the influence of the ear hardly less important. 

In the love-life of lower animals, too, we see numberless ex- 
amples of the great power and importance of auditory impressions. 
But here, they are only the most unrestrained expressions of 
eroticism. 

The songs of singing birds, the call of the woodcock, the bel- 
lowing of the stag, the savage roar of the rutting lion—all these 
phenomena would seem to have been thought out by nature for 
one end only, to allure the female of the species to sexual union, 
to make them consenting parties in the act of copulation. The 
power to utter these alluring sounds is an exclusive faculty of 
the males, as the wooing and conquering partners; and the faculty 
of producing them is confined to particular seasons, or at any rate 
is most fully developed only at those seasons, the periods of rut, of 
sexual readiness. 

Another phenomenon may be mentioned here. It is incon- 
testable that love can affect the whole human being, or, more ac- 
curately, the inner life of the human being, in this way, that per- 
sons in love, and especially women, are prone to project (quite 
unconsciously) into the outer world their own happiness and satis- 
faction, their own most intimate sensibilities. We see this es- 
pecially in connexion with the sense of hearing. The loving man 
and the loving woman, in so far as they are inclined to music, 
will incorporate a great part of their spiritual sensibilities in a song 
or other composition, throwing their own happiness into every 
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tone. Thus it has happened that many an artist has only attained 
to the highest stage of development, thanks to love, for only 
through love have all those spiritual qualities ripened which ex- 
plain what poets so often tell us of the power of music and song. 

At the first glance it may seem enigmatic and almost incredible 
that the sense of smell can likewise be one of the accessory forces 
of love. Let me repeat that I am speaking of love and not merely 
of eroticism. I am not here considering what we can continually 
observe in animals, in which nature has equipped certain species 
with sexually stimulating odours. Nor am I thinking of the com- 
mon phenomena of daily life, in which we see people trying to 
improve or to mask by the use of artificial perfumes the odour 
with which nature has equipped them. What I am referring to 
here is that the woman in love is especially receptive to sensations 
of smell. Think of the voluptuous delight with which a woman 
in love will inhale the perfume of a flower, so that it seems almost 
to intoxicate her. Remember that a flower, not merely a lovely 
flower, but a strongly scented flower, has always played a great 
part in matters of love. A red rose is a symbol of love! Why 
the rose rather than the sunflower, seeing that the sun and love 
have so many points of contact? 

It is the smell of the rose that is here decisive. If a woman 
ready for love, but not yet wholly in love, is so fond of receiving 
flowers as love tokens from her wooers, we may be sure that it is 
not only delight in the attention paid to her which increases her 
love longing and her readiness for love, and that it is not only the 
beauty of the nosegay which is here instrumental. More effective 
than either, far more effective, is the sweet odour of the blossoms, 
which continually reminds the woman of the man who has sent 
her these flowers. 

Following up this train of thought, we can easily find an ex- 
planation why it is that women, whether in love or not, have as a 
rule far greater fondness for flowers than men. And not only 
that! A woman’s fondness for flowers is displayed almost ex- 
clusively for those which have a sweet odour—or at any rate the 
smell of the flowers seems just as important to her as their colour. 
We see that a woman instinctively, when given a bunch of flowers, 
tends to smell them even before she looks at them. What she 
thinks of first is not the beauty of the appearance but the sweet- 
ness of the smell. Very different is it with a man, in so far as 
he shows any fondness for flowers at all. A good picture of 
flowers will please him more than the smell of violets, which he 
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often finds disagreeable. We know, of course, that many people 
have a definite aversion for particular odours when these arouse 
disagreeable memories. 

Turning now to the most primary. of all the senses, that of 
touch, we must point out by way of introduction that what we find 
it necessary to emphasise in the case of the other sense organs, 
namely the severance between increase of eroticism and increase 
of the love sensibility, has no application to the sense of touch— 
or rather, the distinction cannot be drawn here. The sense of 
touch differs from the others in this respect, that it subserves only 
eroticism. All the same, it is possible to point to numerous phe- 
nomena in which the sense of touch may cause a perfectly inno- 
cent increase of love sensibility in woman. 

How often does the first hand-clasp of two persons who aré 
tending to fall in love with one another, make them conscious of 
their condition! What a difference there is between the formal 
hand-shake of two Europeans who greet one another, and the 
pressure of hands between two persons who are fond of one an- 
other! A woman feels instinctively that her hand must remain 
only a very brief time in the hand of a man who is quite indif- 
ferent to her; she feels instinctively that the strength of the pres- 
sure is a key to the strength of the inner sensibility, to the condi- 
tion of the mental life. Thus in respect of the duration and vigour 
of a hand-shake between a man and a woman, we can establish 
a sort of scale. A woman speedily withdraws her hand from that 
of a man to whom she is indifferent, and may even find it un- 
pleasant to shake hands with a man for whom she has no sym- 
pathy. On the other hand, a woman who is in love will leave her 
hand as long as possible in the firm, almost painful grasp of a 
man; and the more firmly he presses, the more does she respond 
by an increase of her sympathetic feeling towards him. How often 
has a furtive hand-clasp been the first secret acknowledgment of 
a budding love! It would seem to be a part of the essence of love 
that persons in love should seek mutual contact. 

As the love feelings become intensified, there occurs an auto- 
matic increase of the desire for more intimate contacts, and these 
manifest themselves in the first caresses. The pleasure which is 
consciously or unconsciously associated with such caresses borders 
closely upon the voluptuous sensation, and must therefore, 
whether we like it or not, be classed in the domain of eroticism. 
Even when, as far as the woman is concerned, this feeling does 
not exist, or is not fully recognised and acknowledged by her, it 
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cannot be denied that women are far more receptive to caresses 
than men, even if they take the simple form of the stroking of 
the hair. Of course here we have to bear in mind what has pre- 
viously been said about the inhibitions to which women are subject. 
It may often be a very long time before the intensity of a woman’s 
love for a man becomes so great that she will permit or indulge in 
such caresses. Even though the erotic factor sleeps in the back- 
ground, even though a woman may imagine that the pleasure as- 
sociated with such caresses is perfectly innocent, the fact remains 
that all these sensations serve to increase the intensity of the love 
feeling. Love, pleasure, and the voluptuous sensation, are in- 
timately connected, or so closely associated that only a strictly sci- 
entific investigator can draw a distinction between them. It is just 
as well that the close connexion between these things is not ap- 
parent and that the way they shade into one another is not obvious, 
for were it otherwise, a woman in her chastity, and a slave to her 
inhibitions, to the power of her modesty, would never tolerate 
the first caresses of a man. 3 

Carrying our observations a stage further, we come to. the 
thorny problem of the kiss. This, the most powerful, the most 
imperishable proof of love, whose purely erotic character is not 
fully recognised, furnishes the most striking example of the way 
in which the sense of touch can increase love sensibilities. 

The first kiss is equivalent to the sealing of the love union be- 
tween two human beings. How great a part it plays in a woman’s 
life! How long a time may elapse before a loving woman feels 
sufficiently drawn to a man to allow this first kiss! It is as if she 
felt, as if she knew, that this is the first step towards sexuality, 
towards pure eroticism! Although inwardly she desires this first 
complete proof of love, she hesitates as long as she can, until at 
length she surrenders, constrained by the power of her readiness 
to love. I say surrenders, for I wish to draw a sharp distinction 
between such a first kiss and the kiss which a man will often 
snatch from a woman. The latter is involuntary. Instead of 
giving a woman pleasure, it gives her great displeasure; and yet 
it may often be a marked step forward in the struggle between the 
two sexes that rages round the problem of love. But if the first 
kiss is voluntary and conscious on the part of the woman as well 
as the man, if it be gladly accepted and returned, that may be re- 
garded as an advance payment of all the ecstasy, all the great hap- 
piness, which woman is to find in love. A kiss given lovingly can 
never be chaste; chastity and kisses are two completely incom- 
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patible ideas. I lay especial stress upon this fact, because it gives 
us a fresh proof that there is no such thing as platonic love. To 
love platonically, and to indulge in kissing as a sign of this love, 
is a form of self-deception—much as if a man were to say he was 
starving himself to death, and was carrying out his intention by 
living as a vegetarian. “A woman who regards herself as virgin 
after a gladly exchanged kiss is just as much a hypocrite as one 
who confuses innocence with a deliberate refraining from 
libertinage.” 

The foregoing quotation is a clear demonstration of the view 
that the kiss must be numbered among those tactile sensations re- 
sulting from the contacts between two persons of opposite sexes 
which express the purely sexual elements of love. Nevertheless 
women are not fully conscious of this erotic element in the kiss 
—and perhaps it is just as well for mankind that this is so. Were 
it otherwise, a woman would always refuse the first kiss, knowing 
that it would awaken sexual sensibilities. Nay, more! a kiss, even 
if it be a first kiss given after long hesitation, has come to be re- 
garded as something quite harmless, something which may be 
taken as a matter of course between lovers. But this does not in- 
validate our contention that it is of enormous importance in respect 
of its influence in increasing love sensibilities. It is the accepted 
method for the expression of a growing inclination, and in its 
absence we assume that love does not exist ; it continually increases 
a woman’s readiness for love, and it prepares her slowly but surely 
for the final aim of love. The kiss of love was highly esteemed in 
classical antiquity, and we find descriptions of it in the oldest 
works on the art of love, such as those of ancient Hindustan. 
Ovid, in his celebrated poem, Ars amandi, speaks at great length 
of the kiss, emphasises its value, and, in the choice language char- 
acteristic of this author, brings forward proofs enough to show 
that it is a purely sexual caress. “What lover but would accom- 
pany his cajoleries with kisses? Perhaps she will not respond 
with kisses. Maybe she will at first resist, and tell you to take 
shame on yourself; none the less her real wish is to be vanquished 
in the struggle. Be careful, though, lest, when you snatch kisses, 
you hurt her tender lips, and give her just cause to complain of 
your roughness. He, however, who has snatched kisses and does 
not take the rest, deserves to forfeit all that has already been 
granted him.” 

The last sentence is plain enough. Still, we must admit that 
even such a kiss of lips upon lips between two people who are 
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really attached to one another may often be nothing more than 
the expression of a mutual spiritual inclination, of the most in- 
nocent form of love, of a harmony between their souls. The 
erotic, the sexual factor is not to be found so much in the form of 
the kiss as in its manner and duration. That element is present 
when, in a brief space of time, there is an exchange, not of one 
kiss merely, but of several kisses whose passionateness and dura- 
tion continually increases. 

It would be interesting to consider other methods of expression 
of love’s intensification, such as are customary among other races 
in other parts of the world, and correspond to our kiss. Most 
savage peoples do not seem to know the kiss in our sense of the 
term. It is noteworthy that in none of the extant works concern- 
ing the sexual and amatory life of primitive peoples do we find a 
single reference to the kiss. All primitives, including the Mon, 
golian races which from our viewpoint are regarded as uncivilised, 
stand in respect of the amatory life nearer to the animal kingdom 
than we do, in so far as they seem to have transferred the means 
of expression which among us takes the form of the kiss from 
the sense of touch to the sense of smell. Just as many of the 
lower animals sniff at one another, we find to-day in Mongolia 
that the so-called nose kiss is practised, whereby two human beings 
bring their noses together, each greedily inhaling the other’s 
odour, so as to increase their mutual inclination. Very different 
from this method of expressing love’s intensification are all those 
actions which, gradually transferred to the sense of touch, serve 
no other purpose than the naked and unashamed intensification of 
the crudest sexuality. According to the majority of African tray- 
ellers and missionaries, the great concept of love, in the ideal sense 
in which we understand it, in the sense of spiritual community, of 
a mutual kinship of sentiments, is quite unknown to primitive 
peoples. We must not consider this as simply the expression of a 
lack of civilisation. What we have to understand is that among 
such peoples woman is regarded as wholly subordinate, that the 
man desires the woman but does not love her, so that as far as he 
is concerned there is no difference between love, sexuality, and the 
fierce act of possession. He is the master, and in this respect is 
on the same level as the peasant of contemporary Russia and Ru- 
mania, who considers he is bestowing a great favour when he al- 
lows his wife to kiss his hand or the hem of his garment. 

The next step in our exposition of the intensifying effect of the 
sense of touch on love in the human race in general and in woman 
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in particular, leads us (always with reference to the sexual com- 
ponents) to all those love manifestations which, regarded as in- 
nocent, have been handed down from generation to generation, 
and have doubtless always existed. Willingly, and without any 
resistance, a woman surrenders her hand to her lover. Gladly 
she will walk arm in arm with him, and in this seemingly harm- 
less expression of intimacy she enjoys the consciousness of the 
man’s protection. But all the other and customary demonstrations 
of affection between a man and a woman, from close embraces and 
intimate approximations of their bodies, up to all the forms of 
the caress and of mutual handling, belong to the domain of the 
increase of eroticism, and therefore lie outside the scope of the 
question we are now considering. 

Of course the numerous factors intensifying love, the factors 
we have been discussing, do not act in isolation, sharply sepa- 
rated one from another, but intertwine and fuse to form a great 
complex of powers which continually influence the woman. Not 
merely these sensory influences, but also the remembrance of 
them, arouse in the woman a thousand lesser and greater images 
recalling the course of her love, and thrill her to the soul. Thus 
the continually intensified need for love, the vigorously stimulated 
readiness for love, make the woman more and more sensitive to 
new impressions. Thus the woman, without admitting it to her- 
self, is continually expecting and hoping for new advances from 
the man, who is so much more experienced than herself in matters 
of love; and she would regard it as a proof of his indifference if 
he were not willing and able to intensify her sensations in this 
way. So far does this go that even in a happy and harmonious 
. marriage, the wife, who has already learnt all the secrets of the 
most intimate sexual relationship, is profoundly mortified if her 
husband fails to exhibit these initial tendernesses. But what do 
these tendernesses in the life of two lovers mean other than activa- 
tion of all our senses as a proof of love, and with the aim of in- 
creasing the readiness to love? 

Having briefly discussed the influence of sensory impressions 
upon a woman’s love-life let us now see how their effects are mani- 
fested in everyday life. Obviously we do not find that one im- 
pression succeeds another in regular series, so that there is a 
systematic intensification of the various impressions, as in a cine- 
matographic picture. What happens is, rather, that we must as- 
sume first of all a certain amount of readiness for love in the 
woman, who must be capable, in ordinary life, of accepting these 
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love-intensifying impressions that seem so harmless, and must un- 
consciously apply them to this end. The cooperation of a certain 
number of such impressions, their simultaneous influence upon the 
soul of a woman ready for love, is what is first able to put the 
woman into a condition in which she gradually loses the greater 
part of her inhibitions, so that she is, as it were, made tractable 
to love. We must not suppose that it is simply a recent acquire- 
ment of modern science which has enabled us to analyse the details 
of the various sensory impressions. It has not been reserved for 
the scientific investigator to attach sufficient weight to these impres- 
sions. We find, indeed, that women belonging to all grades of 
society are instinctively aware of these accessory powers; just as 
we find, by a study of the history of civilisation of all peoples 
and all ages, that the power attaching to the various sense organs 
has been falsely interpreted in a superstitious sense. All the tradi- 
tional reports concerning the “‘witchery of love” belong to this 
category. They are so interesting, and throw so much light on 
the topic we are now discussing, that it will be worth while, at 
this stage, to devote a little attention to them. . 

As I have previously pointed out, a great many races under- 
stand nothing of what we mean by love. With them the relation- 
ship between man and woman means nothing more than this, that 
the man, fully conscious of his strength (whether bodily or 
mental), simply takes possession of the woman of his choice, ar- 
rogating to himself the right of using the woman as a mere in- 
strument for the preservation of the species and for the work of 
reproduction. So far does this go, that the woman unresistingly 
subjects herself to man’s arrogated power. In her impotence, for 
ages she never thought of rebelling against man’s power. But 
mother nature has always known how, in one way or another, to 
care for this weakly and unprotected woman. Counterpoised to 
man’s power and energy and savage impetuosity, are the noble 
qualities of woman, her kindliness, her tolerance, her self-sacrific- 
ing love for her children; or she is endowed with a great abund- 
ance of the most manifold charms, equipped with which she en- 
counters man. Even among savages, woman is fully aware of 
her charms, and also unconsciously she strives to please the man 
by her appearance, by her charms, and by an intensification of 
these. Wherever we direct our gaze, whether in space or time, 
we always find that women possess or have possessed the art, or 
learn or have learned the art, of intensifying the charms nature has 
given them, of adorning themselves in one way or another. The 
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methods vary, being always adapted to the ideal of beauty current 
in the race with which we are concerned. In one tribe, for in- 
stance, we may find a particular inclination to beautify the head- 
dress in one way or another ; in another tribe, the impulse towards 
beautification may affect one particular part of the body, such as 
the foot among the Chinese and other Mongolian peoples, among 
whom, from earliest childhood, women’s feet are bandaged in 
order to keep them artificially small. A tiny crippled foot in a 
woman is considered beautiful by these races. Among the 
Botocudo women, whose lips are already too large to our way of 
thinking, it is the custom to wear wooden pegs thrust through 
the lips. Certain Indian tribes paint the skin with crude colours. 
In other savage tribes, tattooing of the face and of large areas of 
body and limbs is practised. All these practices are in conformity 
with prevalent ideas of beauty, and we must judge them exactly 
on the same plane as we judge the fashionable practices among 
the women of Western Europe, tight lacing (happily a thing of 
the past), the use of powder and paint, the dyeing of the hair. 
The aim in all cases is to intensify the charms with which 
nature has endowed women, the making of themselves attractive 
to men, in a word, the pleasing of men, whose bodily and mental 
superiority is to be counterpoised by the beauty of women. 

Apart from the various deformities that fashion will aim at pro- 
ducing in women’s bodies and limbs among various races, we find 
that in general, among all nations, a woman’s face is regarded as 
the main seat of beauty. For this reason, the face is especially 
subject to the fashionable mutilations which aim at intensifying 
beauty. The Makololo, belonging to a South American tribe, 
bore a hole in the lower lip, and wear thrust through this hole a 
great metal spike and a bamboo ring, called “pelele.” Living- 
stone, in his account of this practice, writes: “In one instance, the 
result was that the lip protruded fully two inches in front of the 
nose. . . . I asked Chinsurdy, the chief of the tribe, “Why do the 
women wear such things?’ Obviously amazed at so absurd a ques- 
tion, he answered, ‘To make themselves beautiful, of course!’ 
These are their only ornaments.” 

The first aim of the practice of artificial beautification is to 
increase a man’s interest by a deliberate intensification of the 
sensory impressions received through the eye, and thus to win his 
love or to increase it. But a false judgment and estimation of 
the effects thus produced, gradually leads to a whole series of 
customs, and to a great development of superstitions, arising out 
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of the predominant part which all stimuli play in the life of the 
human race, and in the life of woman. Other senses may be ap- 
pealed to in this connexion, and men are a prey to such supersti- 
tions quite as much as women; for men, perhaps even more than 
women, are apt to look upon love as a form of sorcery. In an- 
cient Indian treatises on eroticism we find all kinds of prescrip- 
tions for a man to use when he wishes to win a woman’s love, 
and others which a woman is to use when she wishes to intensify 
a man’s love. We are told, for instance, that “a woman who is 
drugged with a powder made from an elephant’s tusks, mixed with 
the wings of a bee sitting on the leaf of a memorial wreath car- 
ried away by the wind, will run after the man she loves” ; and that 
“the woman whom a man strikes with a burning brand snatched 
from the funeral pyre upon which a widow is being burned beside 
her dead husband will certainly give herself to him.” (Ratira- 
hasya.) Such recipes seem ridiculous to us, like the thousand 
and one prescriptions given in Indian literature for intensifying 
beauty. We are told of means for improving the complexion, 
means for ridding ourselves of evil smelling breath or syeat, 
means for enlarging and beautifying the breasts, ridding ourselves 
of superfluous hair, means for making the skin supple and in- 
tensifying the sensations of touch—in a word, means which con- 
cern every one of the sense organs. Especially do these recipes 
concern the sense of taste, for so many of them are love philtres 
composed of the most extraordinary ingredients—human blood, 
and various animal secretions playing a great part in them, 

In the literature of classical Rome there are frequent references 
to love philtres, which were supposed to produce the most intense 
love in persons who had previously been indifferent to one an- 
other. Ovid and Theocritus as well as other poets of classical 
antiquity, are continually returning to the topic of such love 
philtres. They report cases in which persons who have drunk 
them have passed into a condition of love mania, which proved 
fatal. In like manner, the whole drama of Tristan and Isolde 
is grounded upon the use of such a love philtre. Our own ex- 
perience will show us that, despite the steady advance of civilisa- 
tion, the belief in this form of sorcery is still current. In earlier 
days, such philtres were compounded out of the most extraor- 
dinary ingredients. Among these we find mentioned the bones 
of various animals, the wings of a butterfly, or the hair follicles 
and the blood of an animal sacrificed under special conditions. 
Contemporary superstition is usually content with simpler or 
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more easily procurable materials, most of them being human 
products, especially blood and sweat. The best example of the 
kind is furnished by a custom which still obtains in Holland, one 
of great interest, not only because of its peculiarity, but because 
of its intimate association with the Church and with religion. In 
his Niederlindische Sagen, J. W. Wolf reports: “Take the host, 
before it has been consecrated, write upon it certain words with 
blood drawn from the ring finger, and then get a priest to read 
five masses over it. The host thus treated is divided into two 
equal parts, of which you will take one yourself and give the other 
to the person whose love you wish to gain. Thereby much mis- 
chief has been done, and many a chaste girl has been seduced.” 

Amongst other nations, such superstitions lead to the most 
amazing practices. For example, in Bohemia hair is taken from 
the armpits, powdered, and baked in a cake, which the person in 
whom love is to be awakened must eat. In some of the northern 
regions of Germany, during the last hour of New Year’s Eve 
three drops of blood are taken from a scratch made intentionally 
on the finger. These are mixed with wine, and, when midnight 
sounds, the potion must be drunk by the person in whom love is 
to be awakened. Unpleasant, and often disastrous, in its conse- 
quences is the practice of girls in Frankonia who wish to make 
sure of a man’s love. They take Spanish flies, bite off the insects’ 
heads, and make a decoction. With this decoction they prepare 
coffee, and give it to the man they love. This preparation of 
cantharides is very dangerous, for it has a violently irritant effect 
on the kidneys, causing an inflammation which may prove fatal. 
In this particular instance, the philtre may be disastrous; but in 
most cases such potions are made of substances which are harm- 
less, though disgusting. We are told that in certain countries, 
wax from the ears, urine, and even menstrual blood, form the in- 
gredients of love philtres. Not many decades ago a woman who 
made a livelihood by selling love potions was arrested in Berlin, 
and this shows how widespread the credence in the magical work- 
ing of such philtres has been until very recent days. In many 
cases, this superstition becomes a cause of criminal trials. I shall 
return to the question of poisoning at a later stage. Enough here 
to say that many of the substances extolled as ingredients of love 
philtres may have a poisonous effect. The trial for poisoning 
which last attracted much attention in Vienna, the trial of Milica 
Vukobrancovich, showed that white lead was a favourite in- 
gredient of love philtres in southern Slavonic countries. Evidence 
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was put forward to show that no crime had been intended, and 
that the poisoner had merely designed to increase the love of her 
victim. The same substance that is used to procure abortion is 
supposed to increase love! 

We can readily understand that extremely lucrative occupations 
could be established on the ground of such superstitions. From 
the very first there were shrewd persons able to take advantage of 
the stupidity of superstitious young people in love, to manufacture 
love philtres out of the simplest vegetable and other products, 
and to sell these at a high price. But, by degrees, there came into 
existence a number of professional love charmers, most of them 
elderly women, known as “white witches.” Even to-day, in Italy, 
Bosnia, and some of the other countries of Eastern Europe, there 
are wide areas in which faith in such women, who are supposed to 
wield superhuman powers with the use of ointments, powders, 
potions, etc., rivals or even excels in intensity religious faith. 
Since the whole population will flock to consult these “white 
witches” about the most trifling matters, we can easily understand 
that very large numbers of young persons will seek their counsel 
and aid in matters of love. For all the thousand and one pains of 
love, the white witch can offer some safe and certain remedy, for 
which she has a secret recipe, embodying the activities of super- 
human forces—and she is paid extremely well for her trouble. 
Human superstition and irrationality are the real source of such 
women’s gains, and that is probably the reason why they so well 
understand how to intensify popular superstition, and to keep 
it alive by ever new miracles. 

Here in western Europe we laugh at such customs, and believe 
ourselves to have got beyond all these things. Nevertheless, even 
we are in some respects prone to superstition, and nearly all those 
who are ready for love will succumb to beliefs of the kind, when 
the senses of touch or vision are involved. Think how much 
weight lovers place on wearing a locket; remember how there has 
hardly ever been a pair of lovers who have not exchanged locks 
of hair. Is it not on the same footing as the use of a love charm, 
when a man treasures up the handkerchief of the woman he 
loves, and greedily inhales the aroma given off by this fragment 
of linen cloth? Is there not a marked element of superstition 
when a loving woman will delightedly give her lover a four-leafed 
clover as a symbol that will bring him luck? 

How is it that even highly cultured human beings, of both 
sexes, so readily succumb to superstition in matters of love? 
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We shall easily discover the answer to this question when we 
have become more intimately acquainted with the nature of love, 
when we have recognised how overwhelmingly powerful are the 
transcendental powers in love, when we realise that the aim of all 
the accessory forces of love is not and cannot be anything else 
than to guide two children of man towards the predestined end 
in the service of these superhuman powers. No vibration of our 
nervous system, no impression affecting one or other of the senses, 
reaches its aim in the human heart by chance, or acts on this heart 
at random. Like powerless puppets, we are exposed to the work- 
ing of all these impressions. Whatever our strength of will, we 
cannot elude their operation, seeing that, despite the boasted height 
of our spiritual evolution, we are nothing but inconspicuous atoms 
in the universe. We know the power of love, we know all its ac- 
cessory sources, we have an inkling of the immense might of the 
transcendental—but we do not yet know its modes of operation. 
It is because these latter, just like love itself in its divine nature, 
seems to us wonderful, magical, that we are so much inclined to 
speak with conviction of the sorcery of love, as of a power which 
may rob us of all, but may also bring to us all the happiness of 
which we can dream and for which we can yearn. 


CHAPTER VII 


FETICH AND LOVE 


It is the glance of love that brings happiness and 
makes beauty blossom. 
Micue cet, De l’amour. 


On the Acropolis at Athens there once stood a monument com- 
memorating Anacreon, the world-famous poet, who died in the 
fourth century before Christ. This monument represented an 
elderly singer, inflamed with wine, an image of a man known far 
and wide in ancient Greece, who, down to the day of his death, 
admired only two things, wine and love. To these two themes 
were devoted all the songs which he penned as an example for 
the poets of a later day. In one of them, Anacreon describes kow, 
one stormy night, a little boy drenched with the rain knocks at the 
door of an anchorite, who, from compassion, admits the poor child 
to his hut, supplies him with food and drink, and warms him at 
the fireside. Soon the lad’s spirits revive. Taking the bow he 
carries, he twangs the bowstring to see whether it has suffered 
from the wet, and, as a test, he shoots the man to the heart with 
one of his arrows, so that henceforward his host is wholly in 
the power of love. The little boy is Cupid. 

Ever since the days of this Greek poet, right on through classi- 
cal antiquity and the Middle Ages down to our own time, all poets 
have sung of Cupid’s shafts. The image is a good one, because 
the sudden transformation in a man’s thoughts, feelings, and do- 
ings, when love takes possession of his mind, certainly produces 
the impression that a poisoned arrow had pierced his heart, the 
supposed centre of the emotional life. 

However beautiful the myth may be, it is nothing more than a 
myth. Such figurative tales do not help us forward in scientific 
research. Science wants to know the real nature and causes of 
the human sensibilities, and among them wishes to discover the 
cause of the change in the life of one who falls in love. The aim 
of science is to describe and explain the matter in its fullest de- 
tails. 

If in our previous investigations concerning the nature of readi- 
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ness for love and individual love conditions we have attained to 
clear views, and if we have done our utmost to understand the 
working of the accessory forces of love that operate through all 
our sense Organs, we must now pass on to consider how all these 
influences work themselves out in woman’s life. We shall start 
from the principle that in the development of woman through the 
awakening of sexual sensibility, through the influences of the en- 
vironment, and through all the impressions which affect the 
woman ready for love, a certain amount of preparation has been 
achieved, and that only the right impulse is needed to remove the 
last fetters so that a true and great love may awaken in the woman. 

It may seem as if there were a contradiction in terms when I 
maintain that even the so-called “love at first sight” can only come 
into being when the conditions of such a preparation have been 
satisfactorily fulfilled. In order to clear away this apparent con- 
tradiction, let us devote ourselves first of all to the consideration 
of “love at first sight” in so far as this really occurs in woman’s 
life. 

Although in the course of our study we shall not neglect the 
numerous examples of this phenomenon which is represented in 
plays, poems, and other imaginative writings, we must especially 
concern ourselves with the ordinary experiences of daily life, for 
these, in their unadorned truth, can tell us more than any works 
of fiction. 

The first reflection by which we may throw light upon the nature 
of love at first sight is this, that we all know the sensation which 
awakens in us when our path is crossed by a stranger, who, as 
we say, “makes a good impression on us.” To begin with, by 
these harmless sounding words, we mean nothing more than that 
the external appearance, the qualities, the unseen radiations trans- 
mitted to us by this person, arouse in us a sensation of pleasure; 
that we therefore like to hold converse with him, so that thereby 
we may increase the primary sensations of pleasure. If this first 
impression is often effective in persons whose minds are in a con- 
dition of satisfactory balance, how much more powerfully will 
they be operative in a human being, in a woman, who lacks this 
equilibrium, who is in a high degree ready for love. In such a 
case, the sensation we have described, the “good impression at the 
first glance” may easily become transformed into the great feeling 
which is called “love at first sight.” 

No more than the fraction of a second, no more than a single 
glance, may be needed to work this miracle—which, after all, is 
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not a miracle. Do we not know that a young girl, a woman at 
the beginning of sexual maturity, is, above all things, fond of 
occupying herself with the theme of love? Do we not know that it 
is part of a woman’s readiness for love that she indulges in 
dreams of the man who would be worthy of the great sacrifice of 
love; and that the image in her mind has merely to be sup- 
plemented and perfected by certain qualities in order that an ideal 
concept, “love’s ideal,” shall be formed from it. Sometimes this 
image of the man who is to come is tall and powerful; sometimes 
it is of a man who looks out into the world with dreamy blue eyes; 
he may be fair or he may be dark; he may be an artist, or a doctor, 
or one who follows some other chosen profession—in a word, he 
must embody all the qualities which to the woman concerned seem 
to be embodiments of perfection. But, apart from the fact that 
a perfect embodiment of the qualities of which she dreams is 
rarely if ever to be found, the woman’s sensory life undergoes 
gradual changes, so that all too soon her great ideal begins to 
shrink, and a part of it comes to seem acceptable instead of the 
whole. I do not mean to imply that the woman must be frivelous 
and superficial; but only that, inasmuch as all the qualities she 
wants cannot be found in any one man, she, who is sensitive and 
receptive, will be satisfied with a few, and the first good impres- 
sion produced by these few will be readily transformed into love 
at first sight. 

The good old proverb “love is blind” is never more strongly 
confirmed than in such cases as love at first sight. If, for ex- 
ample, a woman ready for love has formed an ideal of a man with 
a handsome face, an artist with a fine head of fair hair, if she 
has put all her hopes upon the realisation of such an ideal, and 
then chances to encounter a man who has, indeed, the golden 
hair of her fancy, but who, instead of being an artist, is a civil 
servant with a taste for writing verses in his leisure hours, this 
woman may be so fascinated by the likenesses to the image she 
has formed that she is ready to regard the scribblings of a 
poetaster as the work of a great artist of the pen. She sees in 
him the artist she has dreamed of, a man who, being a universal 
genius, can simultaneously exercise a second profession. In an 
instant her faith in the truth of this fiction becomes so over- 
whelming that none of the objections of her associates avail to 
shake it. She will show herself blind to any bad qualities the 
man may possess, and, perhaps in defiance of her friends and 
relatives, may fall “blindly” in love with him. 
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We are prone, too prone, in such a case, to speak of “fascina- 
tion,” as if some evil unknown power (the devil, perhaps) has 
suddenly taken possession of the woman. But indeed, although 
many students of the subject are of opinion that love is a sort of 
fascination, that the lover is completely in the power of the person 
loved, this problem of love at first sight cannot be solved so easily 
as that. Nay, I may goa step further, and contend that all which 
we are accustomed to speak of as fascination exists only in works 
of fiction and on the stage, but that in actual daily life no such 
fascination at first sight ever occurs. Take, for instance, the 
scenes in the works of Richard Wagner; that in which the Flying 
Dutchman meets Senta as the embodiment of his dreams; or that 
in which Elsa falls in love with Lohengrin who has come to her 
from afar; when both these women, fascinated by the first glance, 
burn with love for the heroes. If these are adduced as examples 
of such fascination, it is necessary to point out that they were 
conceived in the imagination of a poet, and furthermore that the 
women here portrayed stand at a comparatively low level in the 
matter of their inner life. Senta is prone to reverie, is hysterically 
inclined, and has since early childhood worshipped the image of 
the black-clad man with a pale face. Elsa of Brabant is devoted 
to the service of the Holy Grail, and in grief and pain has been 
beseechingly awaiting the predestined saviour,—no, love at first 
sight has nothing to do with fascination, not even in the sense in 
which Stekel uses the term: Stekel, who regards a complete sub- 
jection by love as fascination; who says, “the fascinated person 
falls in love with lightning speed, and becomes devoted to the fas- 
cinating object because it incorporates his ideal.” Love at first 
sight is nothing more than the sudden cooperation of the accessory 
forces of all the sense organs in a definite direction which cor- 
responds to the demands of the individual love conditions. It 
is of course obvious that the ideal of which I spoke must play its 
part here, seeing that it is composed out of the love conditions at 
work in the woman. If, for example, a woman’s love conditions 
include, among other things (and especially), fair hair, this 
woman’s readiness for love is of such a kind that it can only be 
activated by a fair-haired man, with the result that a man with 
brown or black hair will never be one with whom she can fall in 
love at first sight, not even if he possess a splendid gift of fas- 
cination, nor even if the woman be in a mood especially liable to 
succumb to such fascination. It is quite otherwise with regard 
to the accessory elements in the Jove ideal, such as those which 
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relate to profession or age. The factors which are concerned in 
arousing what is called love at first sight are concrete phenomena 
in the real world, things actually seen, sensory impressions re- 
ceived through the eye, and these have nothing to do with fascina- 
tion. No, the qualities I am speaking of, and their effects in pro- 
ducing love at first sight, belong rather to the realm of fetichism. 
They have nothing to do with suggestion and hypnosis, as some 
investigators are inclined to declare, for the feelings aroused by 
suggestion and hypnosis cannot be interpreted as belonging to the 
domain of love. 

Let us, then, turn to consider more closely the nature of fetich- 
ism in human life, and especially let us consider the irresistible 
power of fetichism in woman’s love. First of all let me say that 
I shall be chiefly concerned with the forms of fetichism which 
come within the degree of what is regarded as normal, as a part 
of ordinary everyday life. I shall have less to say about the mor- 
bid developments of this passion, which may take the extremest 
forms. These latter are of great interest, and they will be referred 
to briefly towards the close of the chapter, which will therefore 
contain a selection of instances illustrating fetichism, not only in 
the loving woman, but also in the morbidly loving woman. 

The celebrated investigator Krafft-Ebing, who made so thor- 
ough a study of all the normal and abnormal phenomena in the 
amatory life of mankind, coined the catchword of the so-called 
“individual fetich charms.” By this term he wished to imply that 
every love, even when awakened by inner spiritual processes, is 
nevertheless subject to outward impressions of the most manifold 
kind. Krafft-Ebing went so far as to assert that the charm of the 
fetich was the “germ of every psychological love.” 

Let us try to understand exactly what Krafit-Ebing means. 

Quite apart from all that has been said about readiness for 
love and individual love conditions, brief reflection will show that 
in our love for another human being what we love is nothing but 
the qualities of this person, whether these qualities are mental or 
physical. When we say that we love some one, we mean that the 
qualities of this person have aroused in us such an abundance of 
pleasurable sensations that we are continuously and impetuously 
striving to renew these pleasurable sensations, to promote associa- 
tion with the person who is their source, the man or woman who 
is the bearer of the qualities that delight us. All this is a mani- 
festation of our own primitive egoistic impulses. Our own ego, 
in its search for pleasure, reaches out towards the fulfilment of 
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its egoism in a mutual relationship with the beloved person, and 
through this mutual relationship with the beloved person finds 
everything needful for the increase of pleasure. Out of the co- 
operation of all such pleasure motives arises the totality of that 
great pleasurable feeling we term love. This consists of an enor- 
mous number of partial attractions, of influences which emanate 
from the lover and pass over to the beloved and conversely. 

As the outcome of these considerations, we now come to realise 
that partial impressions from the beloved person are competent 
to exercise an influence upon the other member of the pair, if 
ready for love; and that the lover possesses peculiar apparatus or 
instruments for the reception and elaboration of these partial at- 
tractions. The apparatus or instruments to which I refer are the 
sense organs with which nature has gifted us. They are what 
we described as the accessory forces of love. Since every one of 
these accessory forces works in a definite direction, and yet the 
direction differs in the case of each of them—so that the eye can 
receive only impressions of vision, the nose only impressions of 
smell, the skin only sensations of touch—it is obvious that the 
“good impression” can only be aroused when they all simultane- 
ously and equably come into operation. But it is equally well 
known that the heart ready for love does not always expect, we 
might say never expects, such a cooperation of all these forces, 
but that the working of one or other of the senses suffices; that 
one or other strong impression, acting upon one of the sense or- 
gans, can create an almost magical effect. According as the 
partial attraction of the beloved human being is exercised in the 
direction of the eye, the sense of touch, or one of the other sense 
organs, the human being ready for love gives the preference to 
this sense above all other senses, and, according as his own dis- 
position may vary, seeks in the person beloved, or about to be 
beloved, forces corresponding to his own individual disposition. 
He thus unconsciously seeks what is magical in this person, that 
he may himself be charmed thereby, and may be inflamed with 
love; and naturally he seeks it within the domain of the sense 
organ to which he gives the preference. 

This search for particular charm is termed fetichism; and the 
charm itself, the actual thing in which the charm is inherent and 
from which it proceeds is termed the fetich. 

The word is derived from the Portuguese feitic¢o, meaning 
charm. The Portuguese navigators of the seventeenth century 
gave this name to the idols worshipped by the negroes in Senegal. 
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Subsequently the magical power of the gods was ascribed, not 
only to the idols shaped in the form of the gods, but even to frag- 
ments of such idols. Thus it came to pass that a small splinter 
from a wooden idol possessed the same magical powers as the 
whole idol, and as the god whom this idol represented. Conse- 
quently such a splinter would be worn as an amulet, as a “fetich” 
endowed with superhuman powers. It radiated sorceries and 
charms, it brought the wearer good luck, and filled his mind with 
satisfaction. Here we see at work one of the simplest and lowest 
of religions, which is based wholly upon the idea of magic, and 
the control of the environment by its power. 

In course of time, the notion of the fetich underwent a further 
modification, in that special objects of various kinds were ar- 
bitrarily supposed to be endowed with such magical powers, with 
the result that it is difficult to-day to find any object on the face 
of the earth which is not capable of being regarded as a fetich. 
The superstition has spread so far and wide, that everything which 
can be worn as an amulet or used as a mascot is supposed to have 
the magical powers which the black idol worshippers of Senegal 
attributed to the images of their gods three or four hundred years 
ago. 

Not the whole human being, but only a part, and indeed the part 
which corresponds to the partial attraction, constitutes the fetich 
in the sense we are now considering. Just as there is a fetichistic 
love, the process may work in the reverse way so that we may 
speak of a fetichistic hatred, of a partial repulsion, in contradis- 
tinction to a partial attraction. In accordance with what has 
been said, we shall easily understand that the number of possible 
fetiches is immeasurably great, so that when we are considering 
the fetiches which play their part in the love-life there is no single 
organ or region of the body, whether nude or clad, and no detail 
or peculiarity of character however trifling, which may not act as 
a fetich; which cannot in the positive sense favour love, interest, 
and attention; and in the negative sense favour the growth of 
hatred, the appearance of a sentiment of repulsion. It is not the 
person, not the human being as a whole, that comes into considera- 
tion here; but one thing in the person, one of his qualities, which 
makes the first and most powerful impression upon the heart ready 
for love. Fetichism to this degree is thoroughly normal, and 
everyday life offers us innumerable instances of it. 

Among such instances, we shall select only those which relate 
to love in women; we shall pass the individual sense organs in 
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review, and shall show how great a role fetiches and fetichism 
can play. We shall see that the frequently mentioned “I know not 
what” which exercises an attraction, is really a fetich which un- 
consciously exercises a charm. We shall see that behind all in- 
dividual love conditions, behind every love ideal, we can always 
discover, as its fundamental basis, the attitude towards such a 
fetich. 

This attitude, as Magnus Hirschfeld so admirably describes in 
his interesting book, Das Wesen der Liebe, is not acquired, but 
inborn. He writes: “The character of the individual personality, 
the character which gives the whole trend to life is, primarily, in- 
born. Horace speaks of the eternal return of nature after it has 
been expelled with a pitchfork, and this frequently quoted saying 
is one of the truest maxims of biology. It is undeniable that cir- 
cumstances and mode of life, education and all our experiences, 
are of great importance to the outward course of life; but the in- 
ner stamp of the human being remains. The sexual impulse and 
love with all its individual peculiarities are inborn in each one of 
us, a natural heritage, accordant with the nature of the person- 
ality. Thus it is for weal or woe, for happiness or unhappiness! 
Man and his love are an inseparable unity. Not only is it true 
that the impulsive trend in general, whether in men or in women, 
is grounded in the nature of the individual; but the same statement 
applies to the special preferences displayed by love. Whether a 
man loves a young and clinging girl to whom he must furnish 
support, or an older and intellectually able woman upon whom he 
leans, or whether a woman gives the preference to an enthusi- 
astic youth or to a man of riper years, is not a matter of chance, 
but is determined by the inner nature of the one who loves.” 

Let us now consider the manifestations of fetichism as it works 
through the sense of vision. The eyes of human beings and es- 
pecially a woman’s eyes are incessantly at work, throughout life, 
searching for the fetich which attracts, or watching for the fetich 
which inspires hatred and must be avoided. The desire to find 
and to enjoy the sight of the beautiful, the longing for impressions 
which arouse in us purely pleasurable sensations, can only be re- 
garded as the expression of the fetichism associated with the sense 
of vision. 

The human head, with its innumerable details, with its con- 
tinually changing expressions of countenance, constitutes, as one 
might say, the very tilting ground of fetichism. First and most 
important of all comes the hair. Sometimes it is the colour and 
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sometimes the arrangement of the hair which is of importance. 
Whereas one woman can love only a fair-haired man, deluding 
herself with the belief that this tint of hair justifies an inference 
as to the gentle and kindly character of the man whose head is 
thus distinguished, another woman in her fetichism will care 
only for a dark-haired or black-haired man, believing (the belief 
is very general) that this is the sign of a vigorous sensual life, 
excessive energy, and great strength of will. One girl will admire 
a man whose hair is carefully parted; another will take delight in 
the dishevelled locks of a poet. Still stranger is the fact that, 
while so many women are fascinated by a good crop of hair‘on 
a man’s head, there are actually others, remarkable and even in- 
comprehensible as it may seem, who find their ideal in baldness. 
Perhaps the explanation of this form of fetichism is that it arises 
out of an old belief, to the effect that baldness in a man is related 
to his amatory experiences, and that one who has had an excep- 
tionally large number of love adventures will show the sign of it 
by the early loss of his hair. The woman who has a fetichism for 
baldness unconsciously presumes that the bald man by whom she 
is attracted must be greatly experienced in matters of love. She 
expects him to be a connoisseur in the arts of love, and to be ex- 
ceptionally competent to fulfil her own wishes in sexual matters. 

But the colour of the hair and its arrangement, its luxuriance 
or its absence, may work in a negative sense as well as in a posi- 
tive; the fetich can arouse hate instead of love. If a woman has 
a dislike to baldness, a bald man may seem odious to her, so that 
she will have nothing to do with him, and does not consider it 
worth while to find out whether in other respects this bald man 
may not be a paragon. I remember in my youth to have seen a 
comedy in which a young man falls in love with a girl, and at 
the first glance, at the very first meeting, arouses her love in re- 
turn. The young fellow, madly in love, hastens to a declaration 
of his passion without having raised his hat from his head. But 
when, in the ecstasy produced by her acceptance, he takes off his 
hat that the breeze may cool his brow, and displays a prematurely 
bald head, the girl bursts into inextinguishable laughter. She in- 
stantly loses all interest in the man, and her love is nipped in the 
bud. Presumably the writer of this comedy had not studied 
fetichistic hatred scientifically, but had merely touched up for 
stage purposes something he had seen or experienced in everyday 
life, which is enormously more instructive than all the books in 
the world. 
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Since all human beings do their utmost to conceal or artificially 
correct any defects in their outward appearance, people have 
readily learnt to recognise the extent to which baldness will arouse 
a fetichistic dislike, and do their utmost to cover up or veil this 
defect in point of beauty. As if they were responsible for its ap- 
pearance, they are ashamed of being bald. When baldness begins 
to manifest itself they try to comb their remaining hair so as to 
conceal the bald patch; and when the loss of hair is more ad- 
vanced, they will wear a wig to simulate an abundant growth of 
natural hair. They forget that any artificial correction of the ex- 
ternal appearance necessarily has a ludicrous effect; and they 
forget that in certain circumstances a wig may arouse much more 
disgust than baldness, and may be a more active cause of fetich- 
istic hatred. Thus we encounter numerous instances in which a 
woman has a hostile attitude towards wigs; and in the literature 
of the subject we even find a good many cases in which a woman’s 
having to wear a wig was a notable factor in suits for divorce. 

In respect of the fetichistic effect of the colour of the hair, we 
have referred to popular beliefs regarding the significance of 
fair hair and dark hair respectively. We must now refer, in this 
connexion, to grey hair and white hair. Since whitening of the 
hair is regarded as an infallible sign of the commencement of 
old age, it seems logical enough that the effect of a man’s white 
hair upon a woman should be to interfere with love and the awak- 
ening of love. Thus every one is familiar with the fact that an 
elderly man, whose hair is grey or white, is apt to produce a 
ludicrous impression upon a young woman to whom he pays his 
addresses, even if his qualities be the most excellent possible. 
But the effect of white hair in quite a young man, whose hair has 
whitened prematurely, is very different. The contrast between 
the young face and the white hair makes the man “interesting,” 
acts as a lure upon a woman, and makes her eager to know why 
the young man’s hair is white. When we consider this matter 
carefully, we shall realise that in the background of the woman’s 
attitude a marked sexuality is at work, for she is prone to imagine 
that the premature whitening of the hair can only be due to an 
immoderate amount of love experiences on the man’s part, and 
this leads her to suppose that the man in question will be a very 
desirable lover. 

The beard and the moustache play a considerable part also 
among these fetichistic attractions. That is why changes in the 
wearing of hair on the face is so frequent; and that is why men, 
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who in general are less slaves to the follies of fashion than women}, 
are certainly very much influenced by fashion in this respect. In 
many times and countries, the prevalent feeling has been that a 
full growth of beard gives a man the aspect of strength and ex- 
perience. For centuries, especially in Germany, the beard was 
regarded as a man’s greatest ornament, from which it is obvious 
that the women of those days regarded a well-kept beard as part 
of their ideal of manly beauty. But, in sharp contrast with this, 
about thirty years ago, there arose a reaction in favour of a heavy 
moustache, generally brushed upwards, this appendage being re- 
garded as a sign of great energy and even profligacy. Thus the 
full beard gave place to the moustache with no beard; and this, 
again, to the present fashion, in which men are clean-shaven. As 
a matter of course, concomitantly with these changes, woman’s 
taste has changed, so that, just as formerly women would only 
look at a man with a great beard, now most women prefer a clean- 
shaven man—although a fair number of women have their own 
tastes in these matters, independently of the prevailing fashion. 

Mental associations lead me, at this stage, to discuss a+topic 
which is really outside our field of enquiry. I refer to the fashion 
of bobbing women’s hair. A great dispute has raged around this 
question, and in all countries people take sides in favour of or 
against short hair for women. For a time, in Germany, it was 
hardly possible to take up a newspaper without finding some 
polemic on this subject. Women who have cut their hair short 
are very much alarmed lest the fashion of long hair should too 
suddenly return; this would be a great catastrophe, since the hair 
grows slowly, and long hair cannot be commanded in a month or 
two. For my own part, though I cannot profess to be an expert 
in matters of fashion, it seems to me that this fashion of cropping 
women’s hair is likely to be long-lasting, for I think it cor- 
‘responds to the requirements of a more refined civilisation, just 
like the fashion of clean-shaving for men. 

The most important and the most beautiful feature of the hu- 
man face is the eye. Thanks to its lesser and greater details, its 
colour, its brilliancy, the size of the pupil, the length and shape 
of the eyelashes and eyebrows, the eye confers upon the face what 
we may speak of as its “life.” Presumably that is the reason 
why the eye plays so prominent a part in sexual fetichism, not in 
the sense of being an intermediary to fetichism, but actually as 
itself a fetich. It is hardly possible to give any one of the pecul-_ 
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iarities of this wonderful organ the preference over the others in 
this respect, for each of them, as we shall see, is of enormous im- 
portance in connexion with our subject. 

When we speak of the colour of the eye, we are referring to 
the colour of the iris, which is sharply bounded externally against 
the brilliant white of the sclerotic, and internally against the deep 
black of the pupil. The colour is due to the interspersion of small 
coloured elements, the pigment granules, and, as has been scien- 
tifically proved, is definitely related to the colour of the hair, 
which is likewise determined by the presence of pigment granules. 
Thus, almost invariably, fair hair is associated with comparatively 
light-coloured eyes, so that when we see fair hair we expect blue 
eyes, and when we see dark hair we expect brown or other darkly 
tinted eyes. Whereas blue eyes give an impression of mildness, 
good nature, and an affectionate disposition; the dark eye is con- 
sidered a symbol of energy, strength, strictness, and a domineering 
temperament. The eye as the mirror of the soul, exercises its in- 
fluence through its expression. This expression does not depend 
only upon differences in colour, but also upon the size of the dark 
central circle which is named the pupil. As the pupil enlarges, the 
coloured iris of course grows narrower, and perhaps that may be 
the reason why an eye with a dilated pupil gives the impression 
of kindliness and mildness; whereas an eye with a highly con- 
tracted, punctiform pupil, that is to say with a piercing expression, 
arouses the idea of severity and harshness. In respect of what 
we call a piercing glance, however, we can also note that this does 
not depend only upon the colour of the iris and the size of the 
pupil, but that the way of looking has also to be taken into con- 
sideration, so that a prolonged and fixed stare from a motionless 
eye produces on us a disagreeable impression, in contrast to the 
pleasurable sensation produced by a mobile glance which does not 
rest too long upon any one spot. Furthermore, the outward form 
of the eye, the width of the palpebral fissure, the depth of the 
orbits, and other outward characteristics, are of importance, as 
we can see from the fact that the impression produced by an eye 
deeply sunk in the orbits is quite different from that produced 
by what we speak of as goggle eyes. 

All the qualities and peculiarities of the eye and the glance that 
have just been enumerated play their part in fetichism. With re- 
gard to the eye, as in all other respects, contrast, opposition, plays 
a great part in human affairs. How greatly valued, for instance, 
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is a chance contrast between the colour of the hair and the colour 
of the eyes. Fair hair in association with dark eyes exercises a 
powerful charm; so do biue eyes associated with dark hair. 

While we must admit that eye fetichism plays a considerable 
part in man’s love choice, and probably a greater part than in 
women, none the less, women too pay much attention to a man’s 
eyes with all their details, and to the expression of a man’s eyes. 
Some women incorporate in their love ideal a severe, commanding, 
piercing eye, as the symbol of invincible resolution and strength; 
but others incline to the opposite ideal, looking for kindliness and 
gentleness as shown forth by the eyes. 

Of quite peculiar effect in respect of fetichism are the shape and 
strength of the eyebrows. Furthermore, the habit of blinking, 
and also the wearing of an eyeglass, may be fetichistic qualities ; 
and in addition—though here we trench upon the morbid—a blind 
eye may work as a fetich. In his Sexual-pathologie, Magnus 
Hirschfeld records an interesting case of this kind: “Eye defects, 
such as spots upon the cornea, distorted or unusually narrow or 
unusually wide orbits, goggle eyes, extreme shortsightedness, and 
even blindness, can act as a fetich. There recently came to visit 
me a young man of twenty-four who had been blinded in the war, 
accompanied by an exceptionally handsome girl of nineteen, who 
had fallen passionately in love with him, and had broken off her 
engagement with a well-to-do older man. This girl told me that 
she had always been very much attracted by blind persons in their 
peculiar helplessness. The quiet and courageous way in which 
they tried to make the best of their misfortune seemed to her ex- 
cessively touching. This young blind lover of hers, a professional 
musician, was all in all to her. If her parents should hold fast to 
their determination to separate the young couple, they were deter- 
mined upon a joint suicide. They had come to see me with the 
request that I should convince their parents that their union was 
indissoluble ; and it was a union whose intimacy was made plainly 
manifest by the fact that the girl was three months pregnant.” 
While we may agree that eye fetichism played its part in Hirsch- 
feld’s instance, we cannot overlook another important factor, 
namely that woman is far too ready to base her love for a man 
upon the great motif of compassion—a fact to which I shall re- 
turn. To the same category belongs, in my view, the effect (re- 
ferred to by other investigators) of tears in arousing love. These 
authors speak of this as fetichism; but, in my opinion, the fact 
that a woman may be much moved by a man’s tears, and may 
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consequently fall in love with him, has nothing to do with eye 
fetichism, and is a purely spiritual phenomenon. 

From the point of view of fetichism, next to the eye, the mouth 
is certainly the most important feature. This would be so, were it 
only because the mouth is the instrument for the first intimate ex- 
change for all love feelings, because it is the organ with which 
the first kiss is given. Its size depends chiefly upon the shape of 
the lips. By their typically red colour, they are so sharply dis- 
tinguished from the general coloration of the skin of the face, 
that the slightest irregularity in them is extremely conspicuous, 
and, furthermore, they are extremely important in relation to the 
general beauty of the face. Their width and thickness are also of 
great importance. Thick and prominent lips, especially wide up- 
per lips, are regarded as signs of great sensuality. Narrow, com- 
pressed, pale lips are supposed to be signs of a nasty temper and 
a bad character. The natural result is that these characteristics 
play a considerable part in love’s choice. Even more important, 
in this respect, are the teeth that show between the lips. Fine 
teeth are often compared with pearls. When they are well shaped 
and well cared for, the teeth arouse extremely pleasurable sensa- 
tions in the onlooker ; whereas irregular and decayed teeth produce 
hostility and dislike. How great the importance of mouth fetich- 
ism is, and how the influences radiating from the appearance of 
this organ can influence the whole life of humanity, can best be 
realised when we remember that most savage peoples incorporate 
a large part of their ideal of beauty in the region of the mouth 
and the teeth. I have already mentioned how the Makololo and 
other savage tribes wear wooden pegs or ivory rods thrust through 
the upper or lower lip, but I will give some additional instances of 
the kind, a number of which may be found in Das Weib bei den 
Naturvolkern by F. F. von Reitzenstein. “In some of the Indian 
tribes in the north-west of North America we find that these 
pegs thrust through the lips are frequently worn, but in some of 
the tribes only the women wear them. A very interesting descrip- 
tion is given by Langsdorff of the wearing of such pegs in the lips 
of Indian girls. His work was published in 1812, at a time when 
the old wooden pegs were still worn, although they were soon 
afterwards replaced by thin silver pins, because the European 
sailors found the Indian girls wearing the wooden pegs repulsive. 
Langsdorff writes: ‘When a girl reaches the age of thirteen or 
fourteen, and when womanhood is beginning, an opening is made 
in the middle of the lower lip, just below the red part, and at 
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first a thick wire is passed through this, subsequently replaced by 
a wooden peg, or a slender cylinder somewhat enlarged at the 
two ends. By degrees, in the course of months and years, this 
opening in the lower lip is gradually stretched, a larger and ever 
larger wooden object being thrust through it, until at length the 
woman looks as if a huge wooden soup-spoon had grown into the 
flesh of the lower lip. The outer edge of this disc of wood is 
grooved, so that the enormously stretched lower lip clings closely 
to it.’ This lip ornament, which looks so hideous to us Europeans, 
is worn by women on the north-west American coast between 
50° and 60° of north latitude. All the women, without distinction, 
wear a disc like this under the mouth, its size growing larger as 
a special privilege of age or station. It may be as much as 2 or 3 
inches in length, 114 or 2 inches wide, and at most an inch thick; 
but the wives of the chiefs usually have longer and broader pieces 
of wood. In the case of one woman of rank, the lip-oval was 
fully 5 inches long and 3 inches wide; and I have heard of the 
elderly wife of a chief whose lip was so large that when she 
moved her lower lip she could cover almost the whole of her 
face with it.” 

Similar practices are found to-day among the tribes of German 
East Africa. Such customs are obstinately persistent, in spite of 
the attempts to introduce more civilised ways. The teeth fre- 
quently suffer from these “beautifications.” Some of the Aus- 
tralian tribes mutilate the teeth; some forcibly extract the front 
teeth; and some are content to colour them. A traveller among 
the Dyaks reports: “The upper incisor teeth, in both sexes, are 
often filed to a point; through the middle of each, a hole is bored, 
and this is filled with brass. The enamel is rubbed away with a 
rough stone, and the teeth are rubbed with leaves which stain 
them black. The lower incisors are filed down to half their 
natural length, and are blackened in the same way; but they are 
not filed to a point, nor are they stuffed with metal. . . . These 
mutilations are effected as soon as puberty is reached. Young 
men do it when the desire to please the girls awakens in them. 
They loathe white teeth, regarding them as hideous.” The custom 
of blackening the teeth is widely diffused, dyes being prepared 
which stain the teeth black for life. 

Modern civilised human beings also practise a mouth culture of 
a more refined character, regarding care of the teeth as essential. 
No doubt that is why, in love’s choice, the beauty of the teeth has 
a fetichistic influence in the positive direction. In speech and 
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laughter, the teeth are disclosed; and people with fine teeth have 
an instinctive tendency to show their teeth on these occasions. 
On the other hand, persons with bad teeth, imperfectly tended, 
incline to hide them. Women unquestionably find that a man’s 
teeth exercise a marked fetichistic influence—no doubt because, 
in kissing, in the intimate contact between the two mouths, if 
there are carious teeth, the odour of these would arouse disgust. 
Thus whereas fine and sound teeth exercise a positive fetichistic 
influence, bad teeth exercise a negative influence. 

Another very important circumstance must be mentioned in 
connexion with the mouth. The facial muscles act prominently 
on the mouth, changing its form in various ways, and most of 
our facial expression depends upon this play of the mouth. 
When the corners of the mouth are turned downwards, the ex- 
pression is a mournful one, and this, incredible as it may seem, 
has a positive fetichistic influence on women. No doubt the 
explanation is that woman is so fond of playing towards men the 
role of benefactress and protectress; she regards the love she 
showers on the man of her choice as competent to overcome any 
distresses from which he may suffer, and she is glad to have a 
field in which she can exercise this influence. 

The ear does not play a notable part in the domain of fetichism. 
The shape of the external ear, and the shape of the lobule, vary 
very much; but these details have very little fetichistic influence. 
Still, the custom of wearing ear-rings, which has lasted for many 
centuries, shows that the ears must play a part in this way. 

The wearing of ear-rings is common to the women both of 
savage and of civilised peoples. But I wish to speak here of 
the wearing of ear-rings or ear-plates by men. In southern 
lands, even to-day, the men often wear these objects, and this 
leads us to suppose that among the women of such races the 
adornment of the ear in this way must exercise a fetichistic 
influence. 

To us, it seems a perfectly natural and harmless thing that 
women should pierce their ears and wear ear-rings ; and so it does, 
to the women of civilised races whose men wear ear-rings, seem 
perfectly natural and harmless that their men should follow this 
fashion. And yet there is no real distinction between this practice 
of ours, and some of the more exaggerated practices of the same 
kind among savage races, practices which we regard as barbaric. 
In this, as in other matters, the savages tend to push the practice 
to an extreme. Here is a good instance recorded by an African 
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traveller named Reichert: “The lobes of the ears are pierced 
in early youth with a needle, or a thorn, and a thread is passed 
through the orifice on the third day; this thread is subsequently 
replaced by a fine straw. Every two or three days an additional 
straw is thrust into the opening, until after about a fortnight 
a bundle as thick as the finger is inserted into the orifice. Thence- 
forward a peg of wood is used, and the size of this peg is con- 
tinually enlarged by enveloping it in an increasing number of 
coils of bast fibre. To make the opening larger still, the neck 
of a gourd is inserted. By this and various other ways, the 
opening is enlarged until it reaches the size of a watch. In due 
time, the ill-treated lobule contains an aperture large enough to 
include the whole of the rest of the external ear.” 

We will not concern ourselves with the possible fetichistic work- 
ing of the superficial or deep furrows which give the face a 
characteristic expression, and will content ourselves with dis- 
cussing the effects of the nose. Folk superstition has been rife 
in respect of deductions from the size and shape of the nose, 
which is supposed to justify inferences regarding the sexual life 
of the individual. I am talking here only of superstition, and 
have nothing to do, for the moment, with the epoch-making dis- 
covery of the German authority Fliess that the nasal mucous 
membrane has very definite relationships with the human repro- 
ductive organs. As far as sexual fetichism is concerned, we 
have only to do with purely outward characteristics. 

A great deal of the beauty of the face, or its ugliness, depends 
on the nose. We should go too far if we were to give this 
organ special importance in relation to the topic we are now 
discussing. Enough to say that the custom of wearing nose- 
rods, nose-plates, and nose-rings, common enough in various 
savage tribes, must be considered as a manifestation of the desire 
to produce an impression by artificial beautification. We must not 
forget to point out that an excessively large, badly shaped, or 
unpleasantly tinted nose (as, for instance, a red nose, supposed 
to be a sign of habitual drunkenness) may have a negative 
fetichistic influence. In general terms, it must be pointed out that 
all civilised human beings, civilised women among them, are far 
too prone, in their love choice, to pay undue attention to the de- 
mands of esthetic sensibility and to the canon of outward beauty. 
We are much too ready to be deceived by a pretty mask, women 
just as much as men, although the truth must be admitted that 
man pays more attention than woman to beauty of countenance. 
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Women certainly tend to admire handsome men, but the very 
opposite attitude is common enough. There are women, whose 
sense of beauty is in other respects well developed, who will show 
an incomprehensible preference for hideous men. Every one is 
familiar with cases in which extraordinarily beautiful women 
have chosen as husbands men who are positively hideous. _ IIl- 
natured people contend that these women have deliberately chosen 
such men as a foil to their own beauty. In reality, however, 
their motive was very different. The explanation of the apparent 
perversity is simple enough. Such women are more highly de- 
veloped than those who give their hearts to an Adonis; and they 
think more of a man’s character, of his innermost essence, than 
of whether he has a finely-shaped head, a beautiful moustache, 
or pearly white teeth. 

What has been said about the individual features, and their 
fetichistic working upon the love-life of woman, applies also to 
the other details of the male body. Upon a woman who is ready 
for love, these may work fetichistically either in a positive or in 
a negative sense. The civilised custom of clothing the body hides 
the anatomical details, so that, when we are speaking of normal 
fetichism, we cannot concern ourselves with the details of bodily 
structure—or could not do so unless it were the fashion to veil 
some of them and to thrust others into the foreground. Let us 
recall, in this connexion, the recent days when militarism was 
still dominant in Germany, and let us remember how potent an 
influence the uniform then had on our women. Let us remember 
too that men, however much they may deny it, are only too prone, 
by means of clothing, to emphasise or conceal some particular 
bodily detail. Broad shoulders, and a well-developed chest, are 
supposed to give the impression of physical strength, with the 
result that our tailors pad our coats in order to heighten this 
impression—and this was especially characteristic of the officers’ 
uniforms. 

When we come to compare the powerful fetichistic influence of 
nude or partially exposed parts of the body with the phenomena 
we have just been describing, we enter a purely sexual domain. 
Just as a low-necked dress in women, the partial exposure of the 
breasts, and bare arms and shoulders, have a purely erotic influence 
on men, that is to say serve to awaken and increase sensual desire, 
so it is certain that the cases in which it is customary to speak of 
a fetichistic influence of the young male body on women, do not 
come within the domain of normal fetichism, but within that of 
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erotic fetichism. I think in this connexion of the fact that it is 
common enough for women “to fall in love at first sight” with 
men who are but partially clothed, as in wrestling, gymnastics, 
or swimming. This comes within the field of pure sexuality. In 
these cases, the flaming up of “love” is determined by the thought 
of purely erotic capabilities, by the hope of a prompt satisfaction 
of all sensual desires by the man whose energy and strength are 
indicated by the development of the muscles of his arms, by 
the fine shape of his torso, by the vigour of his legs. In this 
instance, as so often, we find a clear proof of the confusion of two 
fundamentally distinct ideas, that of love and that of lust—the 
latter term meaning a purely sensual desire devoid of any idea 
of spiritual community between the sexual partners. 

Generally speaking, a woman, just like a man, seeks first of all 
in the object of her love some one who shall have a satisfactory 
bodily structure, one displaying no marked fault. When we 
think of the influence of a woman’s body upon a man, we see 
that the fetichistic influence of the feminine body is far more 
strongly and enduringly exercised by its shape, for instance+by 
the slenderness of the waist, the development of the bust, and so 
on. Now, in the masculine body, such details as these are hardly 
noticeable, and a woman thinks rather of a regular development, 
a well-proportioned harmony. Nevertheless, in everyday life we 
find enigmatic instances to the contrary. It seems almost in- 
credible, and yet it is true, that women whose sensory and mental 
life appears in other respects perfectly normal will fall in love with 
a man showing marked defects and malformations of the body. 
For instance, a woman may fall in love with a hunchback; or, as 
we have so often seen since the great war, a woman will fall in 
love with a cripple, or with one who has lost an arm or a leg. 
No doubt in these instances a fundamental element in the love is 
the factor of compassion, just as we have found it to be mainly 
instrumental in arousing a woman’s love for a blind man. From 
this point of view, therefore, there is no genuinely fetichistic 
element in such cases. 

Two other important parts of the human body especially con- 
cern us when we think of fetichistic influence, the hands and the 
feet. The hands may exercise a positive fetichistic influence be- 
cause they are unclothed, and the feet because they are covered. 
As regards the hand, it is not the shape of the hand or the texture 
of the skin that is so important from the fetichistic point of view, 
as the evidence which the hand affords of the care paid to it by 
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the owner. We are all inclined to draw conclusions as to the de- 
gree of a man’s refinement from the shape and cleanliness of his 
nails. Whether we push this to the point of admiring the recent 
development of the manicure cult, does not matter; there is no 
doubt that a cultivated man must necessarily pay a good deal of 
attention to the care of his hands and finger nails; and women 
note these details a great deal more than men are apt to suppose. 
This is true, not only of women of station and refinement, but 
of all women. Presumably it is to be explained by the great 
importance of the hand in the whole life of mankind. Not only 
is this organ the most highly developed instrument of the sense 
of touch, but it is also the instrument by means of whose activities 
we manage, for the most part, to live. Thus a woman “lays her 
fate in a man’s hands”; thus a woman “gives her hand to a man 
for the whole of her life.’ The horny hand of the manual 
worker inspires in the woman of his class a sense of power and 
of capacity for conferring protection, in much the same way as 
does the stroking of a woman’s hair by the soft hand of the 
intellectual worker. No doubt an additional reason for the great 
importance attached to these impressions (largely unconscious) 
produced by the hands, depends upon the great development of 
the touch corpuscles in the finger tips, thanks to which this region 
of the body is the main instrument by which impressions of 
touch, including those of erotic stimulation, are transmitted to 
the brain. 

In view of what has been said, it is easy to understand that 
hand fetichism must play a considerable part in a woman’s love- 
life. Hands that are well cared-for are fetichistic in the positive 
direction, whereas those that are ill cared-for may arouse disgust, 
that is to say become negatively fetichistic. But I do not hesitate 
to assert that when a man’s hands are very carefully manicured, 
‘this is apt to produce in a woman the impression that he is rather 
unmanly. What a woman asks of a man, whether he be a mental 
or a manual worker, is that his hands should be clean and his 
nails properly cut; she will rarely go further than this. But if 
this reasonable amount of care for the hands enables a man to 
exert a positively fetichistic influence on a woman, it must not 
be forgotten that any neglect of the hands, and especially evidence 
of the bad habit of nail-biting, is apt to arouse disgust. In such 
case, no amount of bejewelled rings will serve as a counterpoise. 
But in this connexion I may point out that, thanks to the early 
recognition of the importance of the beauty of the hands, human 
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beings have for long ages been inclined to devote much attention 
to the adornment of these parts of the body. Among us Euro- 
peans, the wearing of rings can have no other aim than to direct 
the attention of other persons to our hands; and most primitive 
peoples try to secure the same ends by a much simpler means. 
It is well known that most Indian tribes let their nails grow so 
long as to look like claws, and that they have learnt various ways 
of staining the finger nails in order, as they think, to beautify 
them. 

Turning now to consider foot and leg fetichism, we are con- 
cerned, not only with the clothing of the foot and leg, with shoes 
and stockings, but with other qualities as well. Normally speak- 
ing, a woman, in making her general survey of a man she meets, 
includes in that survey attention to the man’s shoes or boots, and 
to the size of his feet. This particular form of fetichism, how- 
ever, plays a comparatively small part in the life of a normal 
woman, but I had to allude to the matter for the sake of com- 
pleteness. A reference to the works of specialists will show that 
foot fetichism, in its abnormal or morbid developments, may 
attain astonishing proportions. Experience shows, however, that 
these morbid developments of foot fetichism are much less apt 
to affect women than men, whose sensual desires may be awakened 
and intensified to an extraordinary degree by a woman’s feet, 
whether clad in a stocking or partially clad in an open-work stock- 
ing—the impression thus produced by the feet and ankles being 
quite as important as those produced by the shoes. 

Our account of fetichistic influences conveyed through the organ 
of vision would be incomplete unless I were to add that, apart 
from the various details we have been considering, the general 
impression, the whole outward aspect of a man, is of great im- 
portance—and no doubt this is a sign of the general superficiality 
of our judgments, since we have to remember that our external 
appearance depends for a very large part upon the dictates of 
fashion, whether in respect of clothing, or in respect of artificial 
methods of beautification. Nevertheless, we are all of us thus 
superficial in our judgments. There is not much to choose be- 
tween the sexes in this respect. That a woman is easily charmed 
by a uniform, or by the fact that a civilian is well-dressed in 
accordance with the prevailing fashion, is perfectly true; but it is 
equally true that a man is apt to pay overwhelming importance 
to a woman’s outward appearance in such matters. It is man, in 
fact, who creates fashion for women, and dictates to women their 
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love of adornment. It is man who, because he mainly judges a 
woman by externals, drives women to an exaggerated pursuit of 
beautification. Still, there is not much to choose between the 
sexes here, and we might lay it down as a principle that, in the 
members of both sexes, the beginnings of love, the intensification 
of love, and the maintenance of love, would be quite inconceivable 
without the fetichism of vision. I want the reader to understand 
clearly what I mean by fetichism. It is not vision itself, but the 
fetichism developed through the aid of vision which subserves 
love. How then is it possible that blind persons can fall in love? 
Are these unfortunates deprived of all the sensory impressions 
which may arouse fetichism? By no means! Experience teaches 
that when a sense organ is damaged or completely put out of 
action, nature is able to compensate by an exceptionally vigorous 
development of the working of one or more of the other sense 
organs. Thus, when sight is lost, there is an especially powerful 
development of the sense of touch; so that a blind person comes 
by degrees to find in touch an almost complete substitute for the 
loss of vision. Concomitantly with this development there occurs 
a transformation in fetichism, so that now the fetichistic influences 
become associated with tactile impressions. ‘To this matter we 
shall return. 

Impressions received by the nose, the impressions of the sense 
of smell, also play a very important part in fetichism. The odours 
of the human body, odours due to the secretions of certain glands 
and the evaporation of these secretions, play a very great part in 
the sexual life. We know that in the lower animals, in many 
instances, the primary cause of a sexual approximation is an 
impression received through the sense of smell. In certain species, 
there are glands whose sole function it is to secrete odoriferous 
substances which arouse sexual desire, and these glands are espe- 
cially active during the rutting season. But in animals which lack 
this special provision, we can still note that the members of the 
two sexes appear to become aware of one another’s vicinity mainly 
through the instrumentality of their very powerfully developed 
sense of smell. The males of certain butterflies will fly for miles 
allured by the smell of the females. Hardly any one can be 
so unobservant as not to have noticed that when a bitch is on heat, 
dogs will assemble from miles around and sit down outside the 
stable in which she is locked up, each one of them hoping to 
possess her. But whereas in most of the other mammals the organ 
of smell is extraordinarily well developed, including that part of 
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the brain which is specialised for the reception of sensory im- 
pressions, we find that in human beings the olfactory centres of 
the brain are comparatively undeveloped. No doubt this is asso- 
ciated with the fact that the importance of the sense of smell has 
come to be very slight in human life, both in regard to the general 
activities of our race, and in regard to the specifically sexual 
activities. Nevertheless, when we observe human beings closely, 
with this matter of fetichism in our mind, we can easily observe 
that in the human species, women included, there is plenty of 
evidence of subjugation to the fetichism of smell—although this 
certainly applies less to women than to men. 

Anthropologists tell us that every race gives off its own peculiar 
smell, so that it might be possible to differentiate the various races 
of the east and the west by their respective odours. Furthermore, 
a smell which may appear agreeable to us Europeans, one which 
may give pleasure to European nostrils, may arouse unpleasant 
sensations in the people of another race, so that Asiatics, for 
instance, may describe it as a stench. But as if all human béings 
in the world had penetrated the significance of the bodily odours 
they give off, they have at all times, as history shows, been con- 
tinually endeavouring to mask, to correct, or to improve this 
odour. Thus in classical days, just as in modern times in the east, 
it was customary to rub the whole surface of the body with some 
aromatic oil. Ovid, in his work on the art of love, writes at 
considerable length on this topic. 

But we modern Europeans, though quite unconsciously, devote 
ourselves to the study and practice of cosmetics with the same 
object as the Greeks and Romans of classical days and as the 
natives of the east to-day. We are careful to wash our bodies 
because we are brought up to do so, and we are taught that this 
is a necessary part of refinement; but we fail to realise that our 
real object is to rid our bodies of the odours which would arouse 
unpleasant sensations in our associates, the odours that are pro- 
duced by the activities of the various glands of the skin. Still 
less do we realise that these same odours of which we strive to 
rid ourselves can awaken erotically tinged and pleasurable sensa- 
tions to which we are all more or less subject. 

Our present purpose, however, is not to consider the sense of 
smell in its purely sexual aspect. What we are concerned with is 
an attempt to answer the question how far women have recourse 
to the sense of smell in connexion with the awakening of intensifi- 
cation of their own love sentiments. First of all I may point out 
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that the importance and efficacy of the sense of smell is in direct 
ratio with the development of civilisation, so that women in 
general are more strongly and more frequently subjugated by this 
fetichistic influence in proportion to the grade of their civilisation. 
I may also point out that, in normal circumstances, the fetichistic 
influence upon a woman is positive in the case of agreeable sensa- 
tions of smell and negative in the case of disagreeable sensations. 

Owing to the nature of male physiology as contrasted with 
female, we may say that generally speaking the exhalations from 
the male body are less powerful than those from the female. As 
far as men are concerned, the characteristic odours depend mainly 
upon the evaporation of the sweat and upon the peculiar smell of 
the hair; but we also have to think of odours dependent upon 
occupation. Furthermore, we have to take into account the 
practice of smoking, which is to-day almost worldwide. To what 
an extent this may have a positively fetichistic influence upon 
women may be deduced from the observation that the practice of 
smoking has of late years gained ground so enormously among 
women likewise. In general, it can be contended that the odour 
of tobacco has a positively fetichistic influence upon women; 
though there are, of course, exceptions in which this odour may 
exercise a repellent influence. First of all, of course, the mouth, 
the lips, and the moustache of the smoker all become impregnated 
with the smell of nicotine, and this may be of very great im- 
portance because these organs, during the kiss, are brought into 
such very close contact with a woman’s nose. But a smoker’s 
whole body and all his clothing, become redolent of nicotine; 
and this smell, mingling with the natural smell of the individual’s 
body, produces a quite specific, individual aroma, or rather com- 
plex of aromas. Furthermore this complex of aromas is in part 
dependent upon the man’s occupation, which latter has so marked 
an influence that we should not go too far in saying that most 
men’s occupation can be diagnosed by the smell they give off. The 
doctor, the dispensing chemist, the tailor, the shoemaker, the 
pork butcher, the chauffeur, the hairdresser, the tanner, the 
painter—each of these has his characteristic odour. The occupa- 
tions I have just enumerated, bring those who engage in them into 
contact with strongly marked and quite specific odours; but there 
are others which, though less powerful and less specific, are 
nevertheless characteristic enough. A lawyer’s clerk who works 
among dusty documents has a smell of his own; so has a shop- 
assistant, handling this or that class of articles. Even an idler, a 
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man with no regular professional occupation, may have a peculiar 
smell, originated perhaps by some sport he engages in, such as 
motor-driving or horseback-riding; or one conveyed to him by 
the aroma of the environment he frequents, that of a club, a coffee- 
house, etc. 

Any careful observer of everyday life will see that women, who 
are so fastidious in matters of love, display marked idiosyncrasies 
towards many of these odours, finding some of them repulsive, 
and others attractive. I myself know a good many women who 
are positively intoxicated by the smell of a doctor, an apothecary, 
or a pomaded and perfumed coxcomb; whilst I know others who 
find the same odours offensive. In just the same way, many 
women love the smell of tobacco and many others detest it. But 
the importance of the organ of smell in connexion with the 
origination of love is more far-reaching than this. I mentioned a 
little while ago that every race has its specific odour. Now, in 
the literature of the subject, we find instances recorded in which 
women have fallen in love “at first sight” thanks to this influence 
alone. We read of women who have fallen instantly and violently 
in love with a negro whose aspect was repulsive to most normally 
constituted persons in the white races, and these women have 
admitted that the black man’s odour was the charm. One of the 
best known among cases of the kind is that reported by Albert 
Hagen, who tells that Miss Clara Ward, subsequently Princess 
Chimay, frankly acknowledged that her sudden passion for the 
gipsy singer Rigo (a passion which made her throw aside con- 
siderations of family, position, and wealth) was primarily due to 
the peculiar odour given off by the body of this gipsy. 

Professor Gustav Jager, in his work Entdeckung der Seele, 
gives a sober description of the immense influence exercised by 
the sense of smell in life. It is an open avowal, an objectively 
penned and candid admission of personal observations. He 
writes: “I have been married for more than twenty years, and 
my wife and I are united by an instinctive mutual sympathy. 
Although I have for years been occupied in the study of animal 
odours, I did not realise the influence exercised upon my own 
organs of smell by the atmosphere exhaled by my wife, nor did 
my wife realise that it was with her as it is with me. Not until 
I had made my discovery, not until we had tested the matter, did 
we realise this, and then we were amazed at the results of our 
examination. I make special mention of this matter because the 
fact that neither I nor my wife uses perfumes favours the study 
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of the situation ; and, consequently, because such a study can only 
be successfully made in the case of persons who are drawn to- 
gether by a profound instinctive sympathy. . . . For instance, 
the hair of my wife’s head has for me an exquisite smell. Now, 
it is a very interesting point, that in this respect my wife does not 
care much about the smell of the hair of my head, but that the 
smell of the hair of my chest is very attractive to her. In the 
case of other married couples, the relationships may be the con- 
verse. I know a married woman who has told me that the smell 
of her husband’s hair on the head is extremely attractive to her, 
whereas the smell of the hair elsewhere on his body is rather 
repulsive. . . . I should add, when we came to study this matter 
my wife told me that in the days of our engagement, if, when I 
had paid her a visit, I left behind me a glove, a handkerchief, 
or some other trifle impregnated with the odour of my body, 
she would gladly impound it, and liked to smell it from time 
to time. This odour was extremely pleasant to her. Any one 
who takes the trouble to enquire of lovers and married couples, 
will find that such instances are not uncommon. Indeed, I be- 
lieve that this is true of all engaged couples who are genuinely in 
love with one another, and that where no such thing occurs we 
may take it as a certain sign that the two do not really love one 
another ... but it is true that most people in love do not 
consciously realise the person they love to be pleasant smelling.” 

Just as various races have specific smells, so do we find that 
among various races there are various estimates of the importance 
of the sense of smell, so that some will esteem the sense of smell 
highly, whereas others think it of little worth. Most people know 
that the French attach particular importance to smell. It is a 
noteworthy fact, as far as the French are concerned, that they 
esteem odours mainly from the erotic point of view, so that here 
we are concerned with the stimulating influence of the odour upon 
sexuality, or with the repellent influence a smell may exercise 
from the sexual point of view. Professor Otto Stoll, in his 
Geschlechtsleben in der Volkerpsychologie, gives an interesting 
example: “It would seem that in France the erotic importance of 
odours, and especially of the odours naturally exhaled by the 
human body, is deemed greater than among ourselves. I came 
across an amusing instance of this. On the voyage from Saint- 
Nazaire to the West Indies I made the acquaintance of a French 
captain who was on his way to Martinique. We soon became 
intimate, for we were both interested in entomology, and there- 
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fore had many points of contact. I told him that I had left my 
wife in Europe, but that she was coming to join me in the West 
Indies in a year. My acquaintance strongly advised me against 
this plan, saying that there were a great many reasons why it was 
inexpedient for young women to travel alone on shipboard. 
The enforced idleness, the superabundance of food, the mixed 
company, ‘et surtout l’odeur des hommes, pensez donc!’ 

“Since my wife and I had known one another from early 
youth, I knew that there could be no danger to her in a voyage. 
But subsequently, when she had joined me after a voyage lasting 
several weeks, I told her of the French officer’s well-meant advice. 
She rejoined with a laugh that of the temptations of shipboard 
life, unquestionably the ‘odeur des hommes’ was the least danger- 
ous, for the repulsive mixture of the air from badly ventilated 
cabins, the smell of sweat, the odour of cooking, the reek of tar 
—the composite odours between decks in the small and crowded 
steamer—could not but arouse disgust in any normal woman. 
In view of what she said I cannot but think that far too much 
has been made of the importance of the ‘odeur de la femme,’ the 
‘odeur humaine,’ and the ‘odeur d’amour.’” 

Such are the words of this well-known investigator. But we 
cannot renounce the opinion that a normal woman’s sense of smell, 
when she is exposed to such odours, may in some cases react 
positively and in other cases negatively. All the more must this 
be so, seeing that the whole of the mental fife and all the finely 
developed sense organs in a woman ready for love are in a con- 
dition of high tension, so that she is exceptionally ready to be 
affected by influences of the kind. 

I hope I have said enough to show that the sense of smell 
may exercise a marked fetichistic influence; but we must not 
forget that in the case of two persons who live together for a 
long time habituation may ensue, so that they may cease to notice 
one another’s odours. This applies, of course, not merely to two 
individuals living together, but to whole communities and races. 
Thus we Europeans are so used to our own odour that we are 
apt to think we have none, though we speak readily enough of the 
odours of other races. But we deceive ourselves, as we can learn 
from Otto Stoll in the before-mentioned work. Stoll refers to 
the writings of a Japanese physician, Buntaro Adachi, who says: 

“The Japanese are perfectly familiar with the smell of Euro- 
peans. We Japanese are very much struck by the smell of 
Europeans, and especially by that of European women. It js 
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penetrating and rancid, varying from individual to individual, 
sometimes sweet, sometimes bitter. Often it is so strong that it 
fills the whole room. The odour is closely connected with the age. 
Children and elderly people do not smell so strongly as persons 
in the prime of life. One must suppose that Europeans are 
unaware of their own smell, or at any rate are less sensitive to it 
than the Japanese. But this much is certain, that Europeans do 
not know that they have a specific odour, and they certainly pay 
very little attention to it. In general, the men appear to find the 
smell of the women pleasing, and conversely. It is an interesting 
fact that Japanese men who associate for a long time with Euro. 
pean women cease to find the odour of these unpleasing. When 
Japanese first go to Europe, the smell of the women is very un- 
pleasant, but after a few months they may find it quite agreeable, 
so that it may arouse voluptuous ideas. At the same time, such 
Japanese find that the smell of European men is no longer so 
striking. There can be no doubt that this odour is associated with 
sexual activity. 

“This odour emanates almost exclusively from the armpits, 
and it is so obstinate that, even in persons in whom it is not very 
strongly developed, it cannot be wholly eradicated by washing with 
soap and water; and after thorough washing it will recur in a 
few minutes. Thus the odoriferous substance in the sweat must 
derive from the axillary glands. The view that the odour of the 
armpits in Europeans is connected with sexual activity is con- 
firmed by the fact that in a number of vertebrate species the 
function of the odoriferous glands is intensified during the pairing 
season. 

“What sort of an odour the yellow races have, cannot be known 
to a member of these races, and for my part I have not been able 
to detect a specific smell in them as I can among Europeans or 
negroes. Still, among the Japanese, though rarely, and chiefly 
among the women, there can be noted ‘yeki-shiu,’ or, in the 
popular speech, ‘waki-kusa’ (the odour of the armpits), which is 
similar to the odour of Europeans. But I cannot recall ever 
noticing amorig my own people a marked and powerful smell such 
as I noticed every day among Europeans—or at any rate, in 
Japanese, it was only in isolated instances. According to Chinese 
medical books, this smell is also rare among the Chinese. The 
Japanese who is affected with yeki-shiu, is discharged from the 
obligation to military service. A Japanese woman affected with 
this odour finds it very difficult to get a husband, and is therefore 
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extremely unhappy. I must, however, point out that when she 
does marry, it often happens that after a while her husband 
will cease to find the odour disagreeable. It is, indeed, possible 
that the persons concerned may secretly enjoy the odour, al- 
though I have no certain proof of this assumption. Speaking 
generally, the armpits of Japanese have no smell, either for 
Japanese or for Europeans, even when the Japanese have not 
washed for quite a long while. 

“T think that Europeans sweat more profusely than Japanese, 
for in the case of the latter one rarely sees the clothing wet from 
perspiration under the armpits, although this is quite common 
among Europeans in hot weather. It is an incontestable and 
striking fact that the sweat glands of Europeans are much larger 
than those of Japanese.” 

Our next concern is with the ear as a sense organ. At the 
first glance there would seem to be less possibility that the sense 
of hearing should play a part in sexual fetichism than the sense 
of smell. We have already pointed out that every agreeable 
sound coming to the human ear from the outer world arouses a 
vigorous response in the woman ready for love, and we have 
shown how such sounds are apt to increase the readiness for love 
to an immeasurable extent. But here we must speak of those 
auditory impressions which emanate from another human being. 
Speech as such, and still more the words and their meaning, are 
what chiefly influence the hearing of the woman ready for love. 
There can be no doubt that the deep sonorous voice of the male 
makes a marked impression upon a woman. She is influenced by 
what is called the sweetness of the voice, and is aroused to ecstasy 
by the auditory vibrations that emanate from the larynx of her 
beloved. How could we otherwise explain that many women 
whose character is regarded as a very strong one will suddenly 
fall over head and ears in love with an actor, an orator, or a 
preacher. History furnishes innumerable examples of this; and 
some theorists have held that the voice, whether of men or of 
women, is the herald of the innermost spiritual life. The pitch 
of the voice, with the overtones that make it harsh or gentle, 
loud or agreeable, to a woman’s ear, are what count in this con- 
nexion. How powerful is the effect when a man’s voice in song 
can convey the profound agitation of his own loving heart, as 
among the Latin races in Italy and Spain, where it is the custom 
for lovers to serenade the women they love! The power of song, 
the power of speech, are fetichistic influences; they must be 
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numbered amongst those influences which arouse what is called 
love at first sight, and should here be called love at the first sound. 

In contrast with such instances, we find others in which a 
negatively fetichistic influence is exercised upon the organ of 
hearing, a sentiment of repulsion being aroused by disagreeable 
sounds. Thus repulsive may be the sound of the voice, the 
peculiarities of a dialect, or some defect of speech, such as lisping 
or stammering. Just as a woman seeks in the man of her choice 
and her love a harmonic symphony of all external and internal 
characteristics, so does she seek this in respect of the harmony of 
his voice. She demands a certain perfection of tone and utterance, 
which must be in keeping with the rest of his personality. A 
feeling of unsuitability is produced when a man with a highly 
cultured appearance uses the dialect of the common people; 
equally comical is it when a lean and puny man speaks in a deep 
bass, or when a man of vigorous physique can only talk in a falset- 
to. In the same way, some defect of speech may make the general 
effect of a man ludicrous. One of nature’s pranks is often repre- 
sented on the stage in comedies, where we are shown a lover who 
stutters hopelessly, and is therefore unable to bring his love decla- 
ration to an end. I have introduced this instance for the sake of 
completeness, but in real life it must seldom if ever happen, seeing 
that speech plays the first and mightiest part in bringing about a 
love union, and it is difficult to believe that a woman could fall 
violently in love with a man without having conversed with him, 
and without having received his first confession of love. Woman 
is very reserved in these matters, and hardly ever gives her affec- 
tion to a man unless he has declared his passion to her. It is, of 
course, possible that, as we see often enough in ordinary life, a 
woman, when other things about the man have aroused her love, 
may not merely forgive some defect of speech, but may even find 
it interesting and charming; just as there are men who will tell 
you that they find a lisping speech most attractive in women whom 
they love. 

Next we must consider the omnipotence of human speech. It 
is the instrument of our thoughts and feelings, the connecting 
link of social life; and we find that each nation has its own 
characteristic expressions for the emotions. In normal circum- 
stances, only one who understands the language of a people can 
understand them in other ways. When we are ignorant of an- 
other’s speech, we stand helpless before him, and can but guess at 
the meaning of his words. If this be true for life in general, still 
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there is an exception where matters of love and manifestations of 
love are concerned. The speech of love, that language without 
words, is something which all persons ready for love can under- 
stand! During the recent great war, the attentive observer could 
see this often enough, when awakening or already awakened love 
in a woman was directed towards a man in such a way that the 
two lovers came to an understanding although neither of them 
knew a word of the other’s language. It seemed as if some un- 
suspected, unknown fluid were moving mysteriously from one to 
the other and back again. In such cases a woman will suddenly 
find that the speech of the foreigner, which had before seemed 
hideous to her, becomes beautiful and harmonious. Though, be- 
fore, she has had no talent for languages, she will now show a 
marked talent for this particular language; and ere long the two 
lovers will be able to talk to one another with very little difficulty. 
Characteristic of these cases is, that the man seldom learns the 
woman’s native tongue. It is the other way about. : 

Of course, it would be quite wrong, in such instances, to speak 
of a fetichism exercised by the foreign tongue. The omnipotence 
of love is here at work, bridging all chasms, and moving all 
hindrances out of the way. 

The sense of taste has very little to do with this matter of 
fetichism; or only to this extent, that it is very closely connected 
with the sense of smell. Much more important is a highly de- 
veloped sense of touch. Our study of this problem is, however, 
restricted by the fact that, as far as loving women are concerned, 
the sense of touch, which plays so great a part in the love of men, 
recedes into the background. Owing to woman’s reserve and 
modesty, even a woman who is ardently ready for love will shrink 
from close contact with the masculine body. She will sedulously 
avoid any active contact, initiated from her side, although she will 
gladly endure a passive contact, initiated by the man. A loving 
woman will hesitate a very long time before she can bring herself 
to break the fetters imposed on her by modesty, and before, for 
instance, she will bring herself to stroke the hair of the man she 
loves. How different itis with a man, who from the first moment 
of his love finds it difficult to master his desires, or does not re- 
gard it as necessary to master them; the man who impetuously 
embraces the woman he Soves, presses her to him, and all too 
obviously seeks bodily contact—a contact which unmistakably 


expresses sexual motives, and is based through and through upon 
eroticism. 
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I have already pointed out that the human body, and especially 
a female body, has a large number of areas which are connected 
with the central nervous system in such a way that stimulation of 
them arouses erotic sensations. I am not speaking here of the 
genital organs themselves, but of the secondary areas, the so- 
called erogenic zones. As far as women are concerned, the most 
important of these zones are the breasts; and that is why we so 
constantly find that a man in love takes a woman’s breasts as the 
objects of his attack. There can hardly ever have been a love 
relationship in which the man has not, sooner or later, attempted to 
slip his hand within the aperture of a woman’s bodice. The 
woman’s breast plays the part of a fetich towards the man. But 
whereas these advances are invariable on the part of the male, in 
the love-life of woman we hardly ever find any such advances. 
Or, if we do, it is in cases in which lust is confused with love; 
cases in which true love is overpowered by a purely sexual hunger; 
cases in which the radiations of normal love have been mastered 
by exclusively erotic processes. 

I can think of only one instance in which a fetichistic influence 
is exercised on women through the sense of touch—in this case a 
negative or repellent influence. We shall find, sometimes, that a 
woman is ready to fall in love with a man at first sight, because 
he corresponds to her love ideal, is a fine-looking fellow, with a 
handsome face, is well-dressed, has a speech which arouses agree- 
able impressions in her. Yet, this suddenly awakening love may 
be just as suddenly transformed into a feeling of repulsion when 
the woman gives the man her hand in greeting, and finds his hand 
cold and clammy with sweat. The example may seem an un- 
pleasant one, but it is drawn from experience of life, and must be 
included here, seeing that it is necessary for the fulfilment of my 
aims to present unashamedly all that we can learn from these 
matters in daily life, even if at first sight this may seem un- 
pleasant. 

Hitherto we have been discussing the phenomena that are 
included within the domain of normal fetichism. They are asso- 
ciated with the origination of love. Where normal fetichism is 
at work, the loving woman, without losing sight of the whole 
personality of the beloved man, is inclined nevertheless to notice 
first of all particular details or particular qualities he exhibits, 
these being the details which transform a woman ready for love 
into a woman in love. All these details, such as the beauty of the 
hair, the colour of the eyes, the shape of the moustache, the 
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clothing, the characteristic odour, the agreeable tone of the voice, 
unite to form the general picture of the beloved object, and 
henceforward each detail will be competent to arouse the im- 
pression of the whole personality. Without fetichism of this kind, 
love would be inconceivable; without such fetichism, there would 
be no memory of the beloved man; no yearning for the beloved 
man in his absence. That is why all noted psychologists, and all 
expert students of the amatory life, have fully recognised the 
power and necessity of normal fetichism. But we must draw a 
sharp distinction between such fetichism, on the one hand and the 
morbidly developed forms of fetichism, on the other. Whereas 
normal fetichism works in the service of readiness for love, of a 
love which is, indeed, a foreshadowing of sexuality, but is not 
yet subordinated thereto—morbid fetichism is an expression and 
an outbreak of unrestrained eroticism, an indication of a dis- 
turbance of the sexual life, a phenomenon which has practically 
nothing to do with love as I understand the term. 

The French investigator, Binet, has done invaluable work in 
the study of this form of fetichism. It is he to whom we owe the 
classification of fetichism as major or morbid and minor or 
normal, respectively. He laid the foundations on which later 
investigators have built. If, in my own exposition of the subject, 
I declare that in normal fetichism the erotic influence recedes into 
the background, I do so in full awareness that I am differing 
from an authority whom I greatly esteem, Albert Moll. In his 
Handbuch der Sexualwissenschaften, Moll writes: “Every lover 
is, to a certain degree, an erotic fetichist. He loves the objects 
which have been in intimate contact with the beloved person, and 
is inclined to regard some special traits of this person as peculiarly 
valuable.” From the standpoint I am now considering, from the 
woman’s standpoint, the erotic factor plays hardly any part in 
normal fetichism, or shows itself thickly veiled. Even when we 
come to morbid fetichism, we find that the most highly developed 
forms of this exist chiefly in men. They are so rare in women, 
that Krafft-Ebing, in his Psychopathia sexualis, declares that he 
has not met with any instances of erotic fetichism in women. But 
the normal form of fetichism is recognized by all sexologists. As 
a typical example, may be mentioned the way in which a military 
uniform seems to exercise an irresistible charm upon so many 
women. 

But I think there is good reason, as an appendix to my study 
of normal fetichism in woman, to give a few instances of the 
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morbid development of fetichism—chiefly, of course, in the male. 
I do this, partly in order to impress upon my readers’ minds the 
nature of the distinction between these two forms of fetichism; 
and partly in order to give them an idea of the abnormal develop- 
ments of the morbid tendency. 

Binet’s great work, Du fetichisme dans l'amour, was published 
in the year 1887. The whole of our comprehensive knowledge of 
the subject is based upon his researches; and it is thanks to him 
that we have attained to clear views regarding the morbid impulse 
to fetichism. It is morbid because, in such patients, the normal 
developments of love have become subordinated to the influence 
of some particular fetich, so that the fetich connected with the be- 
loved person becomes more important than the person, and the 
fetichist will shrink from no crime in order to gain possession of 
the fetich. In normal persons, when ardently in love, we note a 
special veneration for particular objects connected with the person 
they love; it may be a handkerchief, a glove, a letter, or a lock of 
hair. These objects are able to arouse a memory of the beloved 
person, a memory in which an image of the whole personality is 
imaginatively reproduced. But the fetichist in whom this tendency 
has undergone a morbid development, knows nothing of such 
relationships based upon love. His love is not directed towards the 
personality, not towards the human being, but is concentrated upon 
the fetich. In such unfortunate persons, we can often discover 
that some incident in their life gave rise to the fetichistic trend. 
Generally it was an early sexual experience, the first experience in 
connexion with which the voluptuous sensation occurred. In the 
course of the following exposition there will be numerous oppor- 
tunities for verifying this assertion. 

“Erotic fetichism has as its object, either a distinct portion of 
the body of a person of the opposite sex, or some particular article 
of clothing worn by a member of the opposite sex, or some fabric 
which is used for clothing. (Hitherto, as far as pathological 
fetichism is concerned, we know of it only in men, and therefore 
we have to speak only of the parts of woman’s body, and articles 
of feminine apparel as the objects of fetichism.) Thus fetichists 
may be classed in three groups: a. those whose fetich is a part of 
the female body; b. those whose fetich is an article of feminine 
attire; c. those whose fetich is a particular fabric.” Such is 
Krafft-Ebing’s summary statement of his views concerning morbid 
fetichism, and I shall now reproduce illustrative examples. 

First of all let me give two cases of hand fetichism, one of 
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which is recorded by Binet, and the other by Albert Moll. The 
former instance seems almost innocent, but it is an example of 
the transition from normal to abnormal fetichism. In Moll’s 
case, we already have to do with a severe form of morbid pre- 
disposition. Here is Binet’s case: 

“B., of a neuropathic family, extremely sensual, mentally sound, 
is always enraptured by the sight of the hand of a pretty young 
woman, and experiences sexual excitement. To kiss and press 
such a hand is an intense joy to him. As long as it is covered 
with a glove, he feels unhappy. Under the pretext that he is a 
palmist, he will try to get this hand into his own. The foot is an 
object of indifference to him. His pleasure is intensified if the 
pretty hand is decked with rings. His voluptuous excitement 
arises only in connexion with the living hand; the picture of a 
hand does not interest him. A woman’s hand ceases to act as a 
sexual stimulus only when he has been sexually exhausted by 
frequently repeated sexual intercourse. To begin with, the re- 
membrance of a woman’s hand would disturb him while at work.” 

I believe that most unprejudiced persons would regard this as 
nothing more than fantastical enthusiasm, and would not realise 
that it borders on the morbid. Nevertheless there are morbid ele- 
ments in the case, seeing that the mere sight of such a hand, with- 
out reference to the personality to which it is attached, suffices to 
arouse voluptuous sensations. 

Now we come to Moll’s case: 

“P. L., aged 28, merchant in Westphalia. 

“The patient’s father is a man with a rather violent temper, but 
in other respects there is nothing in the family history to indicate 
hereditary taint. 

“At school, the patient was by no means industrious. He was 
never able to concentrate his attention upon anything for a long 
time. But from childhood upwards he displayed a great fond- 
ness for music. His temperament has always been rather nervous. 
He came to consult me in August, 1890, complaining of headache 
and abdominal pain, which seemed to be of a neurasthenic 
character. He said that he was greatly lacking in energy. 

“The following details regarding his sexual life were only 
obtained by searching enquiries. As far as he can remember, his 
first experience of sexual excitement occurred when he was 
seventeen years old. He says that he saw a boy of his own age 
passing water, and caught a glimpse of the other lad’s genital 
organs. This aroused voluptuous excitement. He had begun to 
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practise masturbation at the age of seven or eight, having been 
seduced by another boy. ‘Being of an excitable disposition,’ said 
L., ‘I practised masturbation very frequently up to the age of 
eighteen, without having any clear idea of the harmfulness of the 
practice, or of its real significance.’ He was especially fond of 
practising mutual masturbation with one or another school- 
fellow; but it was by no means indifferent to him who the other 
boy was, for only a few of his schoolmates could satisfy him in 
this respect. When asked what were the characteristics which 
made him prefer one boy or another, L. answered that it was 
especially seductive to him when the other boy had a white and 
finely formed hand. . . . In this way, L. practised masturbation 
very frequently up to the age of eighteen. Warned about the 
matter by a friend, he now did his utmost to break off the evil 
habit. He gradually made headway in this direction, until at 
length, after his first experience of sexual intercourse, he dis- 
continued masturbation altogether. This was when he was 21% 
years of age. It now seems incredible to him that he could ever 
have derived pleasure in mutual masturbation with another boy, 
and the remembrance of it fills him with disgust. He says that 
no power on earth could now induce him to touch another man’s 
penis, the mere sight of which is extremely disagreeable to him. 
He has quite lost any sexual impulse towards men, and is drawn 
towards women only. 

“But, although L.’s sexual impulse is directed towards women, 
there is something abnormal about this impulse. What especially 
attracts him in a woman is the sight of a beautiful hand. He is 
far more stimulated sexually by touching a woman’s hand than 
by seeing her whole body fully nude. The degree to which, in 
L., this preference for a woman’s beautiful hand is developed, is 
shown by the following instance. 

“L. became acquainted with a pretty young woman, whose 
general appearance was charming, but her hands were rather large 
and by no means beautiful. Sometimes, too, they were not as 
clean as L. would have liked. Consequently he found it quite 
impossible to have any interest in this young woman, and the 
thought of touching her was repulsive to him. L. says that there 
is nothing more loathsome to him than dirty finger-nails, and the 
fact that this young woman’s finger-nails were dirty made it 
impossible for him to touch her. When asked what it was in a 
woman’s hand which especially attracted him, whether the woman’s 
hand seemed to him a symbol of power, and whether it gave him 
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pleasure to be directly humiliated by a woman, he answered that 
the only thing which stimulated him was the beautiful shape of 
the hand, that to be humiliated by a woman gave him no satisfac- 
tion whatever, and that it had never entered his mind to regard a 
woman’s hand as the symbol or the instrument of her power.” 

We see from this instance, how great a part hand fetichism can 
play in the life of a man who in other respects is mentally normal ; 
and his own story shows us what was the origin of this morbid 
trend. The damage to sexual sensibility sustained in early youth 
had left deep traces in the life of the mature man, so that an 
enthusiastic admiration for the beautiful white hand of one of 
his schoolfellows had become transformed into a fetichism for 
women’s hands in general. 

From time to time we read in the newspapers remarkable ac- 
counts of the appearance of so-called tress-cutters, who are at 
length arrested after frequently eluding the police. The general 
public is usually much incensed against such individuals, and_unin- 
structed persons fail to realise that they are morbid fetichists, are 
unfortunates for whom a woman’s hair, generally a hair plaif, has 
become a fetich. Here are two examples of well-marked hair 
fetichism of this kind: 

“E., 25 years of age. A maternal aunt is epileptic, his brother 
suffers from convulsions. 

“E. tells us that in childhood he was healthy, and that at school 
he was industrious. At the age of fifteen, he had his first experi- 
ence of a voluptuous sensation, when he saw a village beauty 
combing her hair. Hitherto, persons of the opposite sex had made 
no particular impression on him. Two months later, when he 
was in Paris, he was greatly excited whenever he saw the loose 
hair falling over a young girl’s neck. One day, he found himself 
quite unable to resist taking hold of a girl’s pigtail, and pressing it 
between his finger. Thereupon he was arrested and condemned 
to three months’ imprisonment. 

“After his release from prison he served five years in the army. 
During this term of service, women’s hair plaits were not dan- 
gerous to him, but of course they came very little in his way. 
However, he dreamed from time to time of women’s heads, heads 
from which the hair hung down in plaits or loose. Sometimes 
he had sexual intercourse with prostitutes, but did not find their 
hair fetichistic in its effect. After his return to Paris, he had 
more dreams of the kind just mentioned, and was again greatly 
excited by women’s hair. He never dreamed of a woman’s whole 
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body, but only of the head with hair-plaits hanging down. Of 
late, the sexual excitement aroused by this fetich has become so 
powerful that he has taken to masturbation while indulging in 
fantasies of the kind. The idea of touching a woman’s hair, or, 
better still, of possessing a woman’s hair-plait, so that he could 
masturbate while handling it, has become continually more power- 
ful. One day in the street, he succeeded in cutting the plaits from 
three little girls, plaits about 10 inches long. He was arrested 
when trying to cut a fourth. He was deeply penitent, and greatly 
ashamed of what he had done. He was not imprisoned for this 
offence, but was committed to an asylum for treatment. Since he 
has been there the idea of woman’s plaits no longer excites him. 
When he is discharged, he thinks of returning to his native dis- 
trict, where women wear their hair done up close to the head.” 
(Magnan, Archives de l'anthropologie criminelle.) 

The foregoing instance is far less serious than one recorded by 
Dr. Magnus Hirschfeld, of a tress-cutter who was repeatedly 
convicted; a man whose doings alarmed the inhabitants of 
numerous towns in Germany and in South America, and who 
ended his days inan asylum. Another serious case is one recorded 
by Voisin, in “Annales d’Hygiéne,” 1890. 

“P., 40 years of age, locksmith, unmarried. The father was 
mentally disordered, and the mother extremely nervous. He 
developed well, was intelligent, but at an early age became liable 
to coercive ideas. He had never masturbated, loved platonically, 
often entertained thoughts of marriage, had sexual intercourse 
only with prostitutes, but found that these acts of intercourse gave 
him no real gratification, and were repulsive. About three years 
ago, he had grave reverses in business, and also suffered from a 
febrile illness with delirium. Since he was already affected with 
hereditary taint, this further damaged his central nervous system. 
On the evening of August 28, 1889, P. was arrested at the Tro- 
cadero in Paris, where, among a press of people, he had cut off a 
young girl’s hair-plait. When seized by the police, he had the 
plait in his hand and a pair of scissors in his pocket. He said 
that he had been seized by a momentary confusion of the senses, 
and had been constrained to the act by an irresistible impulse; he 
admitted that he had before this cut off ten hair-plaits, and that 
he kept them at home to gloat over them. 

“When his rooms were searched, sixty-five plaits and tresses of 
hair were discovered, separately wrapped up. Two-and-a-half 
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years before, on December 15, 1886, P. had been arrested in 
similar circumstances, but discharged for lack of proof. 

“P, states that for the last three years, when alone in his room, 
he has often felt ill at ease, excited, and giddy, and that he has 
then been seized by the impulse to touch women’s hair. When it 
occasionally happened that he could hold a young girl’s hair-plait 
in his hand, he would feel intense voluptuous excitement. Having 
returned home, he would be ashamed of this occurrence, but the 
wish to possess hair-plaits grew ever stronger. He was amazed 
at the development of this impulse, because previously, in his 
most intimate relationships with women, he had never experienced 
anything of the kind. One evening, when in a crowd, he was 
unable to resist the impulse to cut off a girl’s plait. When he got 
home with the plait in his hand, the voluptuous impression was 
revived. An impulse compelled him to stroke his whole body with 
the hair plait. At length, utterly exhausted, he felt terribly 
ashamed of himself, and for several days he would not go out of 
doors. After an interval of several months in which he had 
been free from the impulse, it recurred, and he had an urgent 
longing to take a woman’s hair into his hands—no matter who 
the woman was. When he had given way to this impulse, he 
seemed to be possessed, as it were, by a supernatural force, which 
made it impossible for him to surrender his prey. If he were 
unable to obtain the object of his desires, he became profoundly 
depressed, hastened home, and took out his collection of hair- 
plaits, combing and fondling them, until he achieved satisfaction. 
He had no interest at all in the hair-plaits shown in hairdressers’ 
windows. To excite him, the hair plait must be hanging down 
from a living woman’s head. Sometimes, when under stress of 
these impulses, he would pass into a condition of such intense 
excitement that afterwards he had a very imperfect memory of 
what he had been doing. Since his financial and other troubles 
of three years back, his memory has been weak, he has been 
subject to readily induced fatigue, has suffered from sleeplessness 
and night terrors. P. often repents his misdeeds. 

“Tn his rooms, there were found not only hair-plaits, but also a 
great number of hair-pins, ribbons, and other articles of feminine 
toilet, which he had got women to give him. He has always had 
a mania for collecting such objects. He was not sentenced to 
imprisonment, but was committed to an asylum.” 

In his comprehensive work, Geschlechtstrieb und Geschlechts- 
leben des Menschen, Dr. Rohleder rightly points out that we must 
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draw a sharp distinction between genuine plait fetichists and those 
individuals who hang about armed with scissors that they may cut 
off women’s plaits for purely business reasons, simply in the hope 
of making money out of the stolen tresses. “In genuine hair 
fetichists, we always find, when their houses are searched, that 
they have a great collection of plaits and locks of hair, running 
into hundreds. The craziest instance of hair fetichism appears to 
be one described by Dr. Geny, in ‘Médecine Internationale’. for 
the year 1894. In this instance, a man on his wedding night 
merely kissed his wife and played with her hair. On the third 
night he brought a long wig to bed with him, and could only com- 
plete coitus when his wife put it on. This had an effect for 
about three weeks. The result of five years of marriage was that 
he procreated two children—and had a collection of seventy-two 
wigs of the most various kinds and colours.” 

The literature of this subject shows that, even in the case of 
normal persons, defects of bodily development, or other charac- 
teristics which to most people appear ugly, can have a fetichistic 
influence. Krafft-Ebing reports a case from his own practice, 
in which a man from earliest youth had displayed a peculiar 
preference for extremely fat women. He eventually married one 
such woman, and lived with her in a happy marriage, until, by 
ill-luck, she fell ill, and became exceedingly thin. The result was 
that the happy marriage became a most unhappy one, and the 
husband could only find sexual satisfaction in the arms of common 
prostitutes who always had to be extremely corpulent. He had 
no interest in other women. 

The reports of Binet and Krafft-Ebing show, likewise, that mal- 
formations of the body may have a fetichistic influence; as for 
instance a squint in a woman, or a club foot, or a hump back. A 
most remarkable instance of an almost incomprehensible fetichism 
is reported by the American investigator, Lydston, who in the 
year 1890 was acquainted with a man in a love relationship with 
a woman one of whose legs had been amputated. After the pair 
had separated he eagerly sought for another woman with the 
same defect. 

The cases we have hitherto been considering are all instances of 
fetichism relating to the body of the beloved person; but the next 
stage in our observations will lead us to consider those develop- 
ments of the disorder in which lifeless objects which have in one 
way or another come into connexion with the beloved form the 
centre of the fetichistic longing. The most frequent objects of this 
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kind are articles of clothing, beginning with shoes and ending with 
the chemise, any of these, in suitable cases, being able to exercise 
a fetichistic charm. Let me repeat that in such cases it is usually 
easy to ascertain that the first cause of such an enthusiastic 
admiration of lifeless objects can be traced to the first experience 
of sexual excitement. The primary sexual impression has been 
ineradicably engraved upon the thought and memory of the 
individual, and thus exercises a determinative influence through 
life. A multitude of examples could be given, but I know of no 
case which presents so clear a picture of such a fetichism as that 
reported by W. A. Hammond, in his work on sexual impotence. 

“X., son of a general, was brought up in the country. At the 
age of fourteen he was initiated by a young woman into the 
pleasures of love. She was a blonde, with fair curly hair. To 
avoid detection, she met her young lover only by day; and when 
she had intercourse with him was dressed in her ordinary day 
clothing, wearing stockings, stays, and a silk dress. When this 
young man, after his studies were finished, was sent to a garrison 
town where he could do as he pleased, he found that his sexual 
impulse was only aroused under quite peculiar circumstances. 
No dark-haired woman was in the least attractive to him; and 
when he saw a woman in her nightdress, any desire for her was 
at once extinguished. If a woman was to arouse his desires, she 
must be fair-haired, must wear stockings, stays, and a silk dress— 
in a word, she must be clad exactly as had been the woman who 
had first awakened his sexual impulse. He had always refused to 
marry, for he knew that he would be unable to fulfil his conjugal 
duties in the case of a woman wearing a nightdress.” 

No doubt at first sight this story seems of little importance, 
and it might be imagined that in the man to whom it relates the 
sexual life had not been affected in a way to injure others. But 
at any rate, so far as the man himself is concerned, this trouble 
is a grave affliction, for it has made it impossible that he should 
ever lead a normal married life. 

Passing now to consider the most highly developed kind of 
clothing fetichism, which is known as shoe fetichism, I shall give 
some examples reported in the literature of the subject. In most 
of these cases, the subjects of this fetichistic leaning are men; but 
I must point out that shoe fetichism has also been repeatedly 
observed in women. The difference between the two sexes here is 
that women fetichists do not go so far as men in their fetichistic 
passion, so that this will not lead them to the borderland of crime. 
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It is, however, a familiar experience that a woman’s fondness for 
elegantly clad feet in her lover will greatly influence her, and that 
women in general are almost as prone to be affected by the charm 
of brightly polished and well-fitting boots in a man as by the 
charm of a uniform. 

Men are especially prone to shoe fetichism, because a woman’s 
foot, and the silken-clad leg only partially covered by the skirt, 
arouse a man’s sexual desires in a very high degree, so that the 
whole of the lower extremity becomes a stimulus—and the most 
obvious part of this lower extremity in a woman is the delicately 
shaped modern shoe. When we follow up this thought, we see 
why it is that the fashions of foot-wear in women undergo such 
rapid and extensive changes. We learn from Magnus Hirschfeld 
that there are shoe fetichists who will not only hang about in 
hotel corridors in the evenings in order to glut their fancy upon the 
shoes standing in front of the bedroom doors, but that they will 
actually bribe the boots in such a hotel to allow them to clean the 
guests’ shoes. ‘In Constantinople there was pointed out to me 
in Pera Street an elderly and respectable-looking boot-black. I 
was told that in his English birth-place he had been a well-to-do 
man, and that several decades ago he had migrated to Turkey, 
solely for the reason that there, without let or hindrance, he could 
indulge in his strange passion for boots and shoes. What the 
elegantly dressed Levantine women believed to be nothing more 
than zeal for his trade, was in reality an affectionate erotic 
caressing of their shoes.” 

Krafft-Ebing reports cases in which the passion for shoes went 
so far that the men thus affected, though originally trained for 
other occupations, took to shoe-making, finding their only happi- 
ness in making women’s shoes. 

It would take me too far from my main topic were I to go 
more deeply into this interesting subject. I must, however, men- 
tion some instances of fetichism for other articles of clothing, and 
I shall choose extreme cases, precisely that I may show the 
intensity of the aberration. Passow reports the following case: 

“L., 54 years of age, shoemaker, not known to suffer from 
hereditary taint, a peculiar man, not very intelligent, good mascu- 
line physique, in other respects always well-behaved, was arrested 
on the evening of July 25, 1876, when he was fetching some 
articles of stolen feminine underclothing from a hiding-place. 
There were found at his rooms about three hundred articles of 
feminine attire, including chemises, drawers, night-caps, garters, 
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and even a female doll. When arrested, he was himself wearing a 
woman’s chemise. For the last thirteen years he had had this 
impulse to steal women’s underclothing, but having been punished 
for one such offence early in his career he had grown extremely 
cautious, and had since then managed to escape detection. When 
the impulse seized him, he became anxious, his head felt heavy, and 
he could not resist the desire, whatever it might cost him. It was 
then a matter of indifference to him from whom he stole the 
articles he wanted. He would take the stolen articles to bed 
with him, indulge in fancies of lovely women, and enjoy volup- 
tuous sensations. Obviously this was the motive for his thefts, 
for he had never disposed of any of the stolen articles, but had 
simply hidden them in various places.” 

In the instance just recorded, very various articles of feminine 
apparel were the attraction. But in other cases we find that the 
fetichist is interested in some specific article of dress, such as 
corsets, petticoats, chemises, or aprons. It is possible that the 
familiar phrase which describes a man “tied to a woman’s apron- 
strings” may be connected with a passion of this kind. A particu- 
larly grotesque kind of fetichism, at the first glance, would seem to 
be that for handkerchiefs; and yet we cannot but recognise that 
a fondness for the handkerchief is one of the most normal phenom- 
ena of the amatory life. No doubt the organ of smell plays a 
considerable part here, for the handkerchief is more or less 
strongly permeated with the odour of the person to whom it be- 
longs, and is thus well suited to arouse memories of the beloved 
person. Moll reports the case of a woman who told him that 
she knew a man who would follow her for hours, and yet his 
interest was not in her person but in her handkerchief, which he 
devoured with his eyes whenever she took it out of her pocket. A 
more serious development of the same fetichism is recorded by 
Krafft-Ebing, after Professor Fritsch. He tells us of a man who 
was arrested in the street when he was endeavouring to pick a 
woman’s pocket, to steal her handkerchief : 

“When his rooms were searched, there were found 464 lady’s 
handkerchiefs. He also explained that he had burned two bundles 
of these articles. In the course of the examination it transpired 
that in 1883 he had been arrested for the theft of twenty-seven 
handkerchiefs and had been punished with fourteen days’ im- 
prisonment; and that twenty years earlier he had received three 
weeks’ imprisonment for the same offence. He had married in 
the year 1879, but a year or two later his wife, who could not 
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get on with him, sued for a divorce. Apparently he had been 
unable to fulfil his conjugal duties. After the divorce he worked 
as a baker’s assistant, in the employment of his brother. He 
profoundly deplored his unhappy impulse to steal women’s hand- 
kerchiefs, but when the impulse seized him he was unable to 
resist it. The desire to steal these articles was voluptuously 
pleasurable, he felt as if some external power were forcing him 
to the act. Sometimes, indeed, he could restrain himself, but when 
the woman was attractive to him, he had no power to refrain. 
When engaged in these thefts he would be drenched with sweat, 
partly from fear of discovery and partly as a direct outcome of 
the impulse. Since the days of puberty, he had always been 
sensually excited at the sight of women’s handkerchiefs. He 
could not recall what had originally brought about this fetichistic 
association. There had been a continual increase in the sensual 
excitement aroused by the sight of a handkerchief protruding from 
a woman’s pocket. 

“If he were unable to secure possession of a handkerchief for 
which he longed, he was affected by a torment of excitement, he 
trembled, and he sweated profusely. In his collection, he had a 
special compartment for the handkerchiefs of women who had 
seemed to him exceptionally attractive; he feasted his eyes on 
these, and felt intense pleasure when he did so. Their smell 
gave him an ecstatic sensation; but he declared that the delight 
was in the specific smell of the linen, and not in any scent that 
might have been used on the handkerchief. ... He often re- 
gretted his morbid impulse, and had but one wish, that he could 
be freed from it.” 

The court recognized that this passion was not criminal, but 
morbid, and the unhappy man was not punished on this occasion. 

From other cases in the multiform literature of the morbid 
manifestations of the sexual life, we learn of fetichism directed 
towards particular fabrics used in clothing, such as satin and silk, 
or fur. And we find that, in these cases also, the passion of the 
fetichist may lead him to thefts and other crimes. Such records 
show us how great the charm of a fetich can become when we 
transcend the limits of the normal. But if we wish to be perfectly 
frank about our innermost feelings, we must admit that every 
lover, whether woman or man, is in a sense a fetichist—we must 
admit that there is no such thing as love without fetichistic influ- 
ence. In fact, we have to agree with Magnus Hirschfeld, who 
says that the whole surface of the body “is a sense organ, equipped 
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with millions upon millions of receptive areas”; that, in the con- 
dition of love and being in love, every one of these receptive areas 
is continually endeavouring to receive new impressions, in order 
to intensify the value of the beloved object. When we realise 
these things, then, and then only, can we understand how it is that 
love makes human beings blind and deaf; and how it is that the 
soberest of human beings, when in love, loses all power of judg- 
ment, and is in very truth “beside himself.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
LOVE AND PLEASURE 


From thought of her, unfailing gladness springs, 
Sweeter than palm-tree wine the joy love brings. 
TIRUVALLUVAR, Kural. 


“Love resembles intoxication.” 

How often do we hear this, how often do we repeat it, without 
stopping to think how profoundly true it is. Love and intoxication 
—two notions which seem so remote, so contradictory, and are 
nevertheless so closely akin as to be almost identical! 

The human heart is the seat of all our feelings of happiness and 
all our sentiments of distress; and through it all our activities, 
all our being and doing, are regulated in accordance with the de- 
gree and kind of our feelings. 

Do we not speak of persons drunken with love; do we not 
speak of the drunkenness of love? Love is indeed like an in- 
toxication. Since it arises from and is dictated by the heart, 
the mysterious originator of all our feelings, its intoxication be- 
comes a passion which poisons the whole activity and thought of a 
human being just as opium does, or alcohol. It becomes a passion 
without which life does not seem worth living. Far more power- 
ful is it than opium or alcohol for this reason, that its omnipotence 
is extended over all human beings, because its power is so great 
that it can work the miracle of making good men bad, and bad men 
good. It is omnipotent, because a man who has come under its 
sway can no longer live without it ; because the attempt to escape it 
only increases its power; because any violence done to it causes 
intense suffering, and utter weariness of life. 

Why is it that this suddenly arising power, this impulse stream- 
ing out from us towards another child of man, can become so 
titanic in its might? Why is it that all human beings are subject 
to this passion? Why is it that love has existed since the begin- 
ning of things, and will last to all eternity? 

The answer to these questions is far from easy to find. Obvi- 
ously, there must be some common motive, thanks to which all 
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human beings are exposed to the envenomed shafts of love. 
There are numerous theories as to the cause. From the stand- 
point of modern science, there are only two things which make 
human beings, consciously or unconsciously, that is to say volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, thralls to love. First of all there is the will 
to pleasure, and secondly there is the omnipotence of sexuality. 

With the on-coming of maturity, it is mainly the will to pleas- 
ure which suddenly arouses and immeasurably increases the long- 
ing for the fulfilment of our love impulse—not our sexual impulse. 
An undreamed-of something, a hitherto unknown power, begins 
to direct our life and all our activities towards one point, towards 
love, and towards the pleasurable sensations connected with love. 

I have already pointed out that the primary love of a little child, 
not yet conscious of its own thoughts and activities, is based upon 
egoistic desires directed only towards the ego, and towards the 
fulfilment of these desires. I showed how the child’s love is 
chiefly directed towards the person from whom it has received 
kindness, love, and agreeable things. This fundamental motive of 
a child’s love, egoistic as we call it, is the expression of the simple 
desire for pleasure and pleasurable sensations, and therefore in 
this respect is but a foreshadowing of the love of the adult and 
sexually mature human being. The difference does not lie in the 
motives, but rather in the aim of desire, in the enormous difference 
as regards the objects whose attainment will produce pleasure. 
A child seeks and finds pleasure in being gently and caressingly 
treated; and it seeks and finds delight in sweets, toys, the un- 
restricted gratification of its fancies, and its often foolish desires. 
But the pleasures sought by the grown-up person are of a very 
different kind. 

It may seem very difficult to give an exact description of the 
various pleasures sought by the grown human being in matters of 
love. The nature of these is as diverse as our types of character, 
modes of spiritual development, the various temperaments of men 
and women. There can hardly be two human beings whose de- 
sires for pleasure take exactly the same form. This is true, even 
in the case of two people who ardently love one another, even when 
they swear to one another countless times that their thoughts and 
feelings are and always will be one. 

Nevertheless, direct and unbiased observation shows us that the 
cause of the will to love, the fundamental motive of all love in 
adult human beings, is nothing but the will to pleasure. In this 
case, likewise, the factor of egoism is demonstrable, inasmuch as 
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every human being, when loving ‘another, loves himself or herself 
first of all; inasmuch as every lover, in his or her yearning for 
another, wishes to gratify himself or herself. These are conscious 
factors; but they are associated with the unconscious yet never 
failing activity of the sexual impulse. The pleasure at which the 
sexual impulse aims culminates in that union of highest sensations 
to which we give the name of the voluptuous sensation. When 
once this voluptuous sensation has been experienced and recog- 
nised, its power and the longing for it increase immeasurably, so as 
to become incomparably greater than all other powers, and hence- 
forward to rule all our activities. 

That the incontestable truth of this assertion may be fully un- 
derstood, we must here give a precise explanation of sexual sen- 
sibility and of the sexual life of woman, together with an exact 
description of mutual sexual attraction, of its fulfilment, and of 
the consequent voluptuous sensation. We cannot confine our ob- 
servations to women; we must take both sexes into account; for 
sexuality can only find fulfilment in and through the opposite sex, 
because, under normal conditions, the voluptuous sensation is only 
aroused and gratified through a member of the opposite sex. 

Down to the time of puberty, it is generally supposed that girls 
and boys are in a condition of sexual indifference, that in sexual 
matters they are absolutely neutral, that they vegetate. Without 
any artificial external cause, but under circumstances which are in- 
timately connected with climate and race and other vital condi- 
tions, there occurs sooner or later, through a process of spontane- 
ous development of the internal reproductive organs, the trans- 
formation known as puberty. In other words, the sexual ripen- 
ing of human beings is a spontaneous development, and when it 
has taken place the human being is sexually mature. 

In the case of women, this process of sexual ripening is mani- 
fested by the beginning of menstruation. The ovaries, which 
hitherto have apparently been inactive, will henceforward, at reg- 
ular intervals, produce in their interior tiny bladder-like structures. 
In the centre of each of these, there is a minute dot or jelly-like 
substance, the human ovum, floating in a quantity of fluid. This 
little bladder containing the ovum is known as a Graafian follicle. 
By continuous growth, the follicle moves from the interior of the 
ovary towards the surface of the organ, from which it at length 
projects as a tightly distended vesicle about 44th of an inch in dia- 
meter. The ovum, meanwhile, has grown to about the size of a 
small pin’s head. It floats freely in the interior of the follicle, 
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awaiting its liberation. This occurs when, in consequence of the 
increase of internal tension of the fluid, the follicle bursts, so 
that the ovum is extruded from the surface of the ovary into the 
abdominal cavity. The extrusion takes place with a marked im- 
petus, owing to the sudden release of tension in the contained 
fluid, which drives the ovum forth through the rent in the vesicle. 
By this stream of fluid, the ovum, thus completely liberated, is 
driven into the trumpet-shaped open end of the Fallopian tube. 
Thence the ovum slowly passes down the Fallopian tube towards 
the uterus, and either in the tube or in the uterus it may encounter 
the spermatozoa of the male, and be fertilised by one of these, 
thus fulfilling its function and becoming ready for the forma- 
tion of a new human individual. But if this fertilisation does not 
occur (and, of course, in the majority of instances of ovulation it 
does not occur), if, as will usually be the case in a young girl at 
the time of the first menstruation, there are no spermatozoa in 
the female reproductive passages, then the ovum will die, and be 
cast off unnoticed. The dying of the unfertilised ovum is on the 
same footing as the death of any other cells in our bodies, which 
live only until they have fulfilled their function. But the death of 
an unfertilised, and therefore superfluous ovum, is not a simple 
process, for it is associated with other phenomena which have now 
to be described. 

The envelope of the Graafian follicle, the remnant of the vesicle 
in which the ovum is developed prior to its extrusion from the 
ovary, should, we might suppose, like any other body that has 
become superfluous, perish. It should share the fate of thousands 
upon thousands of cells in the human body which die and are ab- 
sorbed or extruded as soon as their function is fulfilled. But in 
the case of this envelope of the Graafian follicle, a peculiar change 
now ensues. 

After the extrusion of the ovum, out of the cells of which the 
wall of the follicle is made up, there is now formed in the ovary 
a tough, scar-like structure of a yellow colour and globular form, 
having a diameter of nearly ¥4th of an inch. This body persists 
in the ovary for a considerable period, being large enough to be 
plainly visible (in post-mortem examinations) to the naked eye. 
For hundreds and thousands of years, its nature and function were 
entirely unknown. Only within the last few decades have we ar- 
rived at clear ideas concerning the purpose of this corpus luteum, 
or “yellow body,” as it is called. It appears that under its influ- 
ence, owing to the formation in the cells of which it is composed 
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of an incretion which is poured into the blood, there occur in the 
interior of the uterus certain changes. Thanks to these, the 
mucous membrane of the uterus, which under normal conditions 
is firm in texture and compactly adherent to the underlying uterine 
substance, becomes thickened, loose in texture, and turf-like in its 
superficial aspect. The object of these changes is to prepare the 
soil, as it were; to prepare the inner surface of the uterus for the 
implantation of the ovum, should it chance to be fertilised. In de- 
fault of this, the fertilised ovum would not find a suitable site in 
the interior of the uterus, and would perish, just like the unferti- 
lised ovum. This loosening of texture of the uterine mucous 
membrane is brought about in the following way. The innumer- 
able blood vessels in the membrane enlarge, and undergo multi- 
plication, so that the membrane is richly injected with blood. At 
the same time, villous structures project from the previously 
smooth surface of the membrane, which assumes a spongy ap- 
pearance. This metamorphosis occurs with the same regularity 
as the previously described process of the ripening of the ovum 
and its extrusion by the rupture of the Graafian follicle. Ovula- 
tion, as the ripening and extrusion of the ovum are termed, occurs 
at regular intervals of from three to four weeks, but this suc- 
cession is not identical with the obvious succession of the monthly 
periods, with menstruation. The latter is the expression of a dif- 
ferent process, which I shall now describe. 

If the ovum has not been fertilised, if it has made its way 
through the Fallopian tube into the uterus without having ful- 
filled its natural function, and if therefore there is no reason why 
it should remain any longer within the womb, there is no reason 
either why it should become embedded in the mucous membrane 
of the uterus, which, as a sequel of the formation of the corpus 
luteum, has undergone the transformations just described in prep- 
aration for the reception of a fertilised ovum. Thus the thick- 
ened and specially prepared mucous membrane has no function to 
fulfil, and has no longer a part to play in the woman’s body. By 
degrees, therefore, it is detached from the underlying uterine tis- 
sue, a process which can only be effected through the gradual tear- 
ing through of the fine connective-tissue fibres which connect it 
to the uterus and the laceration of the whole network of tiny 
blood vessels. The mucous membrane, cut off from its sources of 
nutrition, breaks up into minute shreds of tissue; the blood, poured 
out from the ruptured blood vessels, and automatically coagulat- 
ing, mingles with these vestiges of the mucous membrane, and 
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the whole product finds its way out through the os uteri and the 
vagina. The appearance externally of the first drops of the men- 
strual flow, shows that the casting-off of the now needless uterine 
mucous membrane has been effected; and gives us proof, further, 
that nature has been doing a great deal of needless work. The 
extrusion of the uterine mucous membrane does not take place 
until several days after the act of ovulation. Indeed, it cannot 
take place for several days, seeing that there must be a certain 
lapse of time after ovulation before the corpus luteum can be 
formed, and can exercise its influence upon the uterine mucous 
membrane to prepare this for the reception of the fertilised ovum. 
The interval corresponds with the time taken by the passage of 
the ovum down the Fallopian tube. Thus we see that ovulation 
and menstruation are two essentially distinct processes; but we 
see also that there is a mutual interdependence between them, inas- 
much as menstruation can only occur when normal ovulation has 
previously occurred, for there can be no menstruation without the 
previous rupture of a Graafian follicle and the formation of a 
corpus luteum. The regularity of one of the periodicities is de- 
pendent upon the regularity of the other periodicity, so that the 
interval between two menstruations corresponds to the interval be- 
tween two ovulations ; and menstruation is a sign that the fertilisa- 
tion of the ovum last extruded has failed to occur. I must remind 
the reader that, for the purpose of this book, I have been able 
to give no more than an outline sketch of these very remarkable 
processes. . 
When we recall that the female organism has two ovaries and 
two Fallopian tubes, and when we remember that each of these 
ovaries is able to form from 30,000 to 35,000 ova, whilst in normal 
circumstances the average number of children a woman has dur- 
ing the period of sexual maturity is three, the inference is forced 
upon us that nature is apparently spendthrift with her gifts—that 
it must be a waste of labour on the part of the organism to pro- 
duce so many cells that perish fruitlessly. Of about 70,000 ova, 
only three are fertilised. Of about 70,000 possibilities for new hu- 
man lives, only three become actual! Is this really waste of 
labour, or must we assume that the same extravagance is displayed 
universally throughout nature? In a single drop of the male 
seminal fluid, there are many hundreds of living spermatozoa, and 
a single one of these suffices to fertilise an ovum, so we see that 
here likewise nature is spendthrift. The same is true of the ex- 
penditure of millions of pollen grains by the flowers; of the ex- 
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penditure of thousands upon thousands of the ova in a fish’s roe; 
the expenditure of hundreds of apple blossoms which are scat- 
tered to the wind without ever generating an apple. But this ap- 
parent extravagance of needless energies is willed by nature; it is 
dictated by a higher power, by a superhuman law, whose main in- 
terest is in the perpetuation of the species, and which sees to it that 
there shall be no risk of any species being wiped out. The reader 
will remember the account I quoted of the doings of certain in- 
sects, among which, after and even during the act of fertilisation, 
the female devours the male. Here we must suppose that the fe- 
males are equipped with this tendency in order that all the nutri- 
tive cells of which the males are composed shall be utilised for the 
maintenance of the offspring, and that is why the males are sacri- 
ficed—for the perpetuation of the species. 

Now, for purposes of comparison, let us consider the organs and 
the processes in the male analogous to those I have been describ- 
ing in the female. 

In men, the part which is played by the ovaries in women, is 
played by two glands which are known as the testicles. Just as in 
women, when a particular age is reached, the chief activity of the 
ovaries, the formation of the ova, begins, so likewise when puberty 
is reached in the male, the testicles become active. Just as a 
Graafian follicle containing an ovum is formed within the ovary 
out of the cells of which it is composed, so in males, likewise, 
owing to the influence of internal processes, the cells of the testicles 
give rise to tiny reproductive cells destined to fertilise ova. These 
are called spermatozoa, and their structure is less simple than that 
of the ova. They consist of two parts, the body or head, and a 
long thread, forming the tail, which plays a very important function 
in the life of the spermatozoon. Just as the ovum floats freely in 
the fluid of the Graafian follicle, and just as the expulsion of the 
ovum from the ovary and its movement down the Fallopian tube 
into the uterus is determined by the streaming movement of fluid, 
so the spermatozoa move in a fluid which is partly manufactured 
by the seminal vesicles, partly by the prostate, and partly by the 
testicles themselves. In this seminal fluid, the spermatozoa swim 
actively like fishes, propelled by vigorous thrashing movements 
of the tail. Those spermatozoa only are alive, those spermatozoa 
only are competent to fertilise an ovum, which exhibit this char~ 
acteristic movement. When we examine a drop of semen under 
the microscope, we can infer from the presence or absence of this 
characteristic whether the man from whom the seminal fluid is 
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derived is competent for procreation, for if the spermatozoa in the 
fluid, when freshly emitted, are motionless, we can be certain that 
the power of procreation is absent. 

Whilst the formation of spermatozoa at the age of puberty be- 
gins and continues unnoticed within the interior of the testicles, 
nevertheless, just as sexual ripening in women is indicated by 
the external sign of the appearance of menstruation, so in man 
there is an external sign that sexual maturity has been reached. 
In the woman, the first menstruation is an indication that ripe ova 
have been produced, that these ova have passed down the 
Fallopian tube into the uterus, that, thanks to the activity of the 
corpus luteum in the uterus, this latter organ has passed into a 
condition suitable for the reception of a fertilised ovum—in a 
word, all these external signs show that the woman is now capable 
of becoming pregnant. In like manner, in youths, there are ex- 
ternal signs to show that they are competent to impregnate a 
woman, that they have in their bodies living spermatozoa which 
can be brought into contact with the ova of a woman, and thus 
originate new life. The act of sexual union is achieved by the 
penetration of the penis into the vagina, and is completed when, 
thanks to certain processes that go on in the sense organs and the 
nervous system of the male, at the climax of the voluptuous sensa- 
tion, the semen is expelled into the vagina. Thereby are liberated 
hundreds upon hundreds of spermatozoa, which then, owing to 
their power of independent movement which I have already de- 
scribed, make their way upwards into the uterus to reach the ova. 
But to this process I shall return. For the moment I have to speak 
of another matter. 

It is obvious that an organ whose function it is to penetrate 
into such a cavity as the vagina, must have a certain strength and 
hardness. Now the penis, when in a quiescent state, as in the 
period before puberty is reached, is a soft, flaccid, rounded struc- 
ture, which can only be changed into a firm hard rod, through 
certain changes in the organism. We know that the penis mainly 
consists of a thick network of blood vessels, forming the corpora 
cavernosa, upon which the necessary hardening of the male organ 
depends. Owing to the various changes that take place in the 
male body at the time of puberty, when sexual desire becomes ac- 
tive, these corpora cavernosa become greatly distended with blood, 
there being an increased access of blood, and certain other 
changes preventing the outflow of blood from the organ. Owing 
to the increased inflow and diminished outflow of blood, the penis 
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changes markedly in size and shape, so that from being a soft, 
dependent, and flaccid structure it becomes, from time to time, a 
large and rigid rod, competent for introduction into the vagina; 
and at the same time, through these changes, it becomes fitted to 
receive, and to transmit to the seminal vesicles, all the stimuli 
which lead to an extrusion of the seminal fluid through the penis. 

The scientific name for the process just described is erection. 
The appearance of such erections of the penis at the age of 
puberty, is the outward sign that a youth has attained to manhood ; 
its significance can be compared with that of the first menstrua- 
tion in a woman. Concurrently with the appearance of erection, 
there appears in the young man the first desire for sexual gratifica- 
tion. This desire is so powerful, that when it is not gratified (and 
this is the usual case in lads of such an age), nature provides for 
a kind of natural relief, in that the semen stored up in the seminal 
vesicles is discharged during what is called a nocturnal emission. 
This occurs in the following way. During sleep, to the accompani- 
ment of half-understood erotic dreams, the penis becomes auto- 
matically erect, and the sexual stimuli become so much intensified 
that, through the instrumentality of nervous stimuli, the seminal 
fluid is expelled. Erection and nocturnal emission—these two pro- 
cesses indicate that the youth has become a man just as the appear~ 
ance of the first menstruation indicates that the girl has become a 
woman. MHenceforward, the male and the female are physically 
competent to fulfil nature’s demands. They are able to meet in 
sexual congress, to procreate the members of a new generation, 
and thus to provide for the perpetuation of the human species. 

But, as a part of all the institutions which we sum up under the 
name civilisation, various obstacles are imposed upon the prompt 
natural gratification of the desires associated with sexual ripen- 
ing. The restraints thus imposed, are especially enforced upon 
women, who are condemned, for a long period, to sexual inactivity, 
whereas the restraints are far less strenuously insisted upon in 
the case of young men. But a study of anthropology, a study of 
the habits of savages and other primitive folk, shows that the 
restraints imposed by civilisation are of an arbitrary character, and 
that with more primitive people the unrestrained fulfilment of 
natural sexual desires is taken as a matter of course. 

These stocks of the human race which are accustomed to live in 
more natural conditions than those of modern city life, the peoples 
who have for numberless generations been given to cattle breed- 
ing and to agriculture, are far from regarding any of the processes, 
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connected with copulation and reproduction as being in any respect 
evil. On the contrary, they respect all these vital manifestations 
as something which is willed by nature, as something sublime ; they 
regard the reproductive act as holy; they consider that woman, 
freed from all the fetters of modesty and chastity, must play a 
great, nay, the chief part in the maintenance of the human species. 
It must be admitted, however, that the acceptance of this sublime 
réle involves certain disadvantages for the position of woman, in- 
asmuch as the man, being the active, dominant, imperious partner, 
tends, slowly but surely, to make of his wife nothing better than 
his devoted servant. The maintenance of the species, the stock, 
and the family, is this servant’s first and chief duty. Woman be- 
comes a mere machine for bearing children; she has no rights, 
and has, for practical purposes, only one duty. 

The foregoing considerations show us that, under primitive 
conditions, a woman is not esteemed as of full value until she has 
attained puberty, until the first menstruation shows that she has 
become a person capable of conceiving and bearing children. I 
draw special attention to these words “capable of conceiving and 
bearing children,” because, among most savage tribes, the sexual 
act is effected in women long before menstruation first appears. 

The age at which menstruation begins, varies greatly in accord- 
ance with variations in external conditions, being indirectly and 
directly connected with climate, race, and vital conditions. It is 
interesting to find that, in very hot climates, women become sex- 
ually mature at an earlier age than in northern and cold climates. 
Thus, among the girls of Senegal, menstruation begins on the aver- 
age during the eleventh year; and various observers tell us that 
among negroes in Egypt it may begin as early as the eighth or 
ninth year. In the far north, on the other hand, among the Es- 
kimos, the first period usually occurs at the age of seventeen. It 
would take me beyond the scope of the present work if I were to 
give full details about these matters, which come all the less 
within our domain seeing that we are not concerned with the 
process of menstruation as such, but rather with the beginning of 
sexual activity, the first experience of sexual intercourse. Views 
concerning the relationship between sexual intercourse and the oc- 
currence of menstruation vary in two different directions. Some 
observers contend that menstruation, and the stimuli associated 
therewith, are the causes of the commencement of sexual activity. 
Others, however, declare that it is the other way about, and that 
premature attempts at sexual intercourse may accelerate the ap- 
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pearance of the first period. In the circumstances that obtain 
among civilised nations, we must hold that the former view is the 
correct one; we are compelled to believe that it is the awakening 
of the sexual impulse when menstruation begins which first ac- 
tivates the sexual life. But we cannot deny that in girls in whom 
sexual ripening is premature, in those in whom thoughts about 
sexual matters have been aroused at too early an age, and among 
whom, in one way or another, there has been a premature activity 
of the sexual organs, desires for sexual intercourse may arise be- 
fore menstruation begins. Should such desires find gratification, 
there can be no doubt that this premature sexual indulgence will 
give rise to stimuli that are likely to result in an early appearance 
of menstruation. Most African travellers and missionaries are 
inclined to regard the extremely early onset of menstruation in 
negro girls as largely due to such premature sexual intercourse. 
Again, in Hindustan, we know that children are married, and 
will engage in or attempt sexual intercourse at the early age of 
six to eight; and we know that marriages between boys of ten 
and girls of eight are by no means rare. Among the Hindus, it is 
taken as a matter of course that these young couples should have 
sexual intercourse. It is quite probable, however, that Roberton is 
right in his belief that early marriage in these girls is a cause of 
premature menstruation. There is good ground for saying that 
the ruder, the more uncivilised, and less enlightened a tribe is, 
the more likely is it that the girls will experience sexual inter- 
course and will be married before menstruation begins. We are 
told that among the Eskimos, the girls cohabit with men a very 
long time before menstruation has begun. We learn, however, that 
in the case of such married children, complete sexual intercourse 
is not really effected, and that the pair must wait for this in accord- 
ance with rules which prescribe delay until menstruation has be- 
gun. But other primitive peoples are less scrupulous than the 
Eskimos, and among them, not merely marriage in early youth, but 
also sexual intercourse, is common in the case of immature girls. 
“Tt would seem as if with such premature intercourse, there is 
associated, thanks to the sexual excitement that ensues, an early 
appearance of sexual maturity ; but that, furthermore, the woman 
grows old sooner than she otherwise would; early love and early 
child-bearing lead to premature senility.” (Ploss.) The reports 
of James Hersbach inform us that among the indigens of South 
Australia the girls almost invariably marry between the ages of 
eight and twelve, and that from the age of eight they regularly in- 
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dulge in sexual intercourse. Among the Maori of New Zealand, 
the girls often become mothers at the age of ten or eleven. This 
may seem extraordinary to us. But a glance at oriental lands 
shows us that in these the inhabitants readily obey the prescrip- 
tions of religion, which command early sexual activity. Moham- 
med, who desired above all things a rapid increase in the number 
of the faithful, allowed Mohammedan women to marry at the age 
of ten, and even declared it to be their duty to enter into sexual 
relationships at this very early age. The main object was that 
they should give birth to a son as soon as possible. There is 
plenty of evidence that these ordinances found acceptance. 
Friederike Bremer, on a visit to the harem of Effendi Musa in 
Jerusalem, made the acquaintance of “an eight-year old girl with 
a pleasant face, but without a sign of fresh youth in her,” and was 
told that this child had for a long time been married to an elderly 
man. Pollak, in his great work, Uber Persien, speaks of early 
marriage in Persian girls, and tells us that religious ordinances are 
the main reason for this. He writes: “In the families of those 
who are not well-off, an endeavour is made to marry the girls in 
the tenth or eleventh year. I know of instances in which, after a 
dispensation from the priest has been secured the marriage has 
taken place as early as the age of seven. But among the well-to-do 
the girls are not married until they are twelve or thirteen. Ac- 
cording to law, a girl ought not to marry until the attainment of 
puberty, that is to say until menstruation has begun, and when 
the pubic and axillary hair have begun to grow. In this respect, 
Persian law is identical with the law of Moses; but among the 
poorer classes the law is not observed, and it can be disregarded 
when a dispensation has been obtained from a priest. The girls 
marry before menstruation has begun, and when there is no sign 
of a rounding of the breasts, but these developments soon occur 
after marriage. I am told that pregnancy would occur before 
there has been any sign of menstruation.” Similar customs ob- 
tain in Abyssinia, where very young girls may be married to men 
in their prime or to elderly men. Mothers of ten or eleven are 
quite common. 

A characteristic instance of the views of such peoples is to be 
found in a report given by a missionary named Stern. He was in 
Keradif, in the interior of Abyssinia, when a decree was issued 
that all boys over fourteen and all girls over nine were to marry 
within a fortnight. Those who failed to comply with the decree 
were to be fined, and if recalcitrant to be flogged. Thereupon. 
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there were weddings all over the place, many of the brides and 
bridegrooms being no more than children. 

On the other hand, among some of the tribes of India and 
Australia, we find that sexual intercourse before the appearance 
of menstruation is punishable, being incompatible with the pre- 
scriptions of their religion. The tribes in question thus hold 
opinions and adopt institutions analogous with those of our own 
day and our own nation, and analogous to those which obtain in 
other civilised countries, where it is a general rule to forbid sexual 
intercourse with immature girls. Nevertheless, in western lands, 
we find that such laws are often evaded, the infraction being ex- 
cused in various ways. I think, for instance, of the customs which 
still prevail in the interior of Russia, where young children will 
enter into sexual unions without being legally compelled to regard 
these unions as binding marriages. The institution is looked upon 
as a sort of trial marriage, and secures legal recognition. It is, 
in truth, nothing more than a pretext for indulgence of sexual 
desire, for the enjoyment of pre-conjugal sexual intercourse. 

I must now return to my main theme, and discuss how far the 
manifestations of a normally awakened sexual impulse can be 
detected in women. 

I have already pointed out that the appearance of the first 
manifestation must inevitably direct the thoughts of the young 
woman towards the sexual sphere. The sexual maturity of the 
woman, purely physical at first, leads to the gradual awakening 
of the sexual impulse, so that the sexual life enters upon its active 
phase, this being manifested by the awakening of love, and of all 
the love sentiments which are summarised as sexuality. Since 
there is no love without sexuality, we must now, if we are to un- 
derstand love, try to secure clear ideas concerning the manifesta- 
tions of sexuality. The celebrated sexologist Moll has made a 
careful analysis of sexual desire and of its gratification. He tried 
to systematise the result of his studies in the following way: 

He speaks of the first manifestations of mutual inclination, of 
the desire of a man for a woman and of a woman for a man— 
that indefinable condition which draws the sexes together—as 
contrectation, or the contrectative impulse. This is the impulse 
which, thanks to secret forces, tends to bring about an approxima- 
tion of the two bodies. He means to imply that our inner life, our 
intimate ego, is what passionately demands a sexual union. 
Through the first manifestations of love, through the most various 
impressions aroused in our thoughts and feelings by the activity 
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of the sense organs, the whole organism becomes gradually so 
charged with energy, that, as a natural outcome of this super- 
saturation, it seeks a discharge, which can only be given by a 
sexual union with a member of the opposite sex. 

Moll tells us that the second stage of sexual desire and sexual 
manifestation is one of what he terms tumescence. This is the 
stage in which certain bodily changes occur which can be best 
compared with those which occur in a dry sponge when we dip 
it into water. Just as, in this sponge, every pore becomes rapidly 
filled with fluid, so that the whole surface of the sponge enlarges, 
with the accompaniment of a general increase in volume, until the 
sponge is absolutely distended with fluid, so, under the influence 
of sexual stimuli, the whole body of the lover, physically and 
psychically turgid with love desires, passes into the phase of 
tumescence. The more frequent beating of the heart, the rise in 
blood pressure, the increasing frequency of respiration, and the 
greater sensibility of the nervous system, are other external in- 
dications of this stage of tumescence; and most prominent among 
such signs are those which occur in the sexual organs, such as 
are always manifest just before sexual congress. I have given a 
fairly detailed account of these changes as they take place in the 
male sex, being manifested by an enlargement and hardening of 
the penis. I must now consider the analogous processes in the 
female. 

The vaginal mucous membrane in women contains a vast num- 
ber of tiny glands, which, in normal conditions, secrete a clear 
mucous fluid essential to the moistening of the mucous membrane. 
In the stage of sexual excitement, the stage to which Moll gives 
the name of tumescence, we find that there is a change in this 
mucous membrane, characterised by a heightened activity of the 
glands. The mucous secretion is more abundantly poured into the 
vagina, so that the whole mucous membrane is covered with a layer 
of mucus, with the result that the interior of the vagina, which 
normally is nothing more than damp, becomes thoroughly lubri- 
cated. Concomitantly with this change, we can observe other 
changes which are strictly analogous to those that occur during the 
erection of the penis in the male. As in the male, so in the female, 
there is a great increase in the flow of blood to the genital organs, 
especially to the external genital organs. Under the influence of 
this, the labia majora and labia minora become turgid, this change 
being attended, as far as the woman’s own sensations are con- 
cerned, by an unmistakable sense of local tension. The clitoris, 
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the organ in which women’s sexual sensibilities are most concen- 
trated, a small nodule near the anterior end of the labial fissure, 
having in the quiescent state, a size about equal to that of a split 
pea, becomes enlarged under the influence of the greater flow of 
blood, projects between the labia minora, and, being very liberally 
supplied with nerves, becomes, when tumescent, intensely sensi- 
tive. 

This stage of bodily tumescence is attended by an enormous in- 
crease in the contrectative impulse, and by a more and more ur- 
gent spiritual desire for fulfilment, a desire which can only secure 
gratification through the sexual act. That is to say, through the 
voluptuous sensation which occurs at the climax of sexual desire, 
tumescence must give place to detumescence; a period of maxi- 
mum intensification of all the bodily and mental sensations must 
be followed by a discharge of tension; and this detumescence, this 
discharge of tension, is a relief to all the love desires, so that the 
human being, hitherto in a condition of immeasurable excitement, 
passes into one of tranquillity, into a state of bodily and mental 
equilibrium. We must now turn to consider the voluptuous sensa- 
tion, which marks the transition from tumescence to detumes- 
cence. 

Thanks to the summation of stimuli during the sexual act, 
there ensues what can best be described as a convulsive condition 
which, lasting a few seconds, actually convulses the whole or- 
ganism. It is at this moment that in both sexes the internal 
reproductive organs begin to participate in the act. 

As I have previously explained, the reproductive glands, that 
is to say, the ovaries as well as the testicles, are continually at 
work, although we have no sensations to inform us of their ac- 
tivities. I have described how the ovaries are continually pro- 
ducing ova, how these ova make their way to the surface of the 
ovary, and how they are extruded to pass down the Fallopian tube 
into the uterus. Furthermore, I explained how, after the extru- 
sion, the ovary continued to work by the production of the corpus 
luteum. I also explained how the internal secretions of the ovaries 
influence the whole development of the feminine sexual charac- 
ters. Just as all these activities go on without the woman having 
any consciousness of them, so also do the testicles of the male in- 
cessantly work for the production of thousands upon thousands 
of spermatozoa, which are transported to the seminal vesicles ; and 
also the testicles unceasingly pour into the blood internal secre- 
tions upon which the masculinity of the male is dependent. But in 
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the case of the testicles, likewise, the individual is not conscious 
of what is going on. 

At the climax of the voluptuous sensation, during what is sci- 
entifically termed the orgasm, the seminal fluid is violently ex- 
pelled into the vagina, the spermatozoa being thus freed from 
their prison-house in the seminal vesicles, in order that they may 
proceed to fulfil their function, that of fertilising the ovum. This 
extrusion of the seminal fluid from the male urethra, is the local, 
the physical indication of the orgasm in the male. 

Now what are the corresponding local changes in the female? 
For a long time, physiologists believed that in women the orgasm 
was characterised solely by more or less extensive twitchings and 
convulsive movements of the vagina, of which the most conspicu- 
ous were the contraction of a muscular group in the vagina form- 
ing what is called the constrictor cunni—these contractions being 
attended with the sensations of the orgasm. By degrees, however, 
we have come to learn that the physical changes attending the 
orgasm in women are not confined to the external genital organs, 
but the changes in the uterus also play their part in the voluptu- 
ous sensation. 

Normally, in the stage of repose, the uterine cavity is cut off 
from connexion with the interior of the vagina by the presence of 
a plug of extremely tenacious mucus in the os uteri. This plug of 
mucus serves to protect the cavity of the uterus against invasion 
by undesirable substances from without. But careful observations 
have shown that immediately after the sexual orgasm the plug of 
mucus is no longer present in the os; and, further, that the aper- 
ture of the uterus has considerably enlarged; so that we must infer 
that during the orgasm the plug of mucus has been driven out. 
The reason for this is obvious when we reflect that the sperma- 
tozoa, if they are to reach the ovum in the interior of the uterus 
or in the Fallopian tube, have got to make their way through the os 
uteri, and that the plug of tenacious mucus would hinder their 
passage. 

But it appears that this is not the only change in the uterus dur- 
ing the orgasm. It seems that the whole uterus sinks lower in the 
pelvis, and that the os uteri undergoes rhythmical enlargements 
and contractions, which are designed to facilitate the entrance of 
the spermatozoa, and, in fact, to suck them up into the interior of 
the uterus. The expulsion of the plug of mucus, the contraction 
of the vaginal musculature, and the expansion and contraction of 
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the os uteri, are the local changes in the female genital organs that 
occur during the orgasm. 

From the foregoing account it might be believed that the lay 
public is right in supposing that a union of the spermatozoon with 
the ovum, and the resulting impregnation of the woman, can only 
take place when the woman has experienced a complete orgasm 
during the sexual act. But the inference would be wrong, for we 
know that the vitality of the spermatozoa is extraordinarily great, 
that they can fulfil their function even when the woman has not 
had a sexual orgasm, that they are capable of making their way 
into the uterus even when the plug of mucus has not been expelled 
from the os, and that, overcoming all obstacles, they can, thanks 
to their own independent motility, reach the ovum and fertilise it. 

In addition to the above-described local processes, at the mo- 
ment of the orgasm there also occurs a change in the most remote 
regions of the human body. During the stage of tumescence 
there is a demonstrable change in the activities of the lungs and 
the heart, the latter organ, at the climax of the voluptuous sensa- 
tion, being in a condition of marked tension and beating much 
more frequently than usual. The respiration assumes a panting 
character ; and the action of the heart is so powerful that the pulses 
beat vigorously all over the body. Death from heart-failure 
may even occur during the sexual orgasm. All the superficial 
blood vessels being filled with blood, the face becomes reddened, 
the cheeks glow, and the whole surface of the body becomes 
warmer than usual. 

In addition to these general phenomena, we detect others which 
concern the sense organs, phenomena closely connected with the 
activity of the central nervous system. The eyes protrude a little, 
and glisten in a way never seen in normal life; the pupils are 
dilated, so that the eyes are instinctively closed to shade them from 
the access of light. Associated with the increased frequency of 
respiration, there is a marked working of the wings of the nostrils. 
Involuntarily, inarticulate sounds are uttered ; there are groans, as 
if the person was experiencing intense pain. There is, in fact, a 
mingling of pleasurable and painful sensations, in which, for an 
instant, the element of pain seems to predominate. Nevertheless, 
the person who is exhibiting all these signs is experiencing a sensa- 
tion which all human beings strive to experience; one which all 
investigators, poets, and philosophers regard as eminently desir- 
able. But a dispassionate analysis discloses to us the truth that 
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this feeling is not solely ecstatic, glorious, and joyful; any more 
than these adjectives can be exclusively applied to the subsequent 
sense of relaxation, associated though this is with a tranquillisa- 
tion and an agreeable sense of calm. In women, at any rate, this 
tranquillisation is not complete. Whereas in the man, immediately 
after the orgasm, there is a relaxation of the whole body; in the 
woman, all the nerves of the body continue to vibrate for a con- 
siderable time. Whereas the man, after the completion of the 
sexual act, seeks rest, restoration and sleep; in the woman all the 
sensibilities are stimulated. In neither case, then, is there an un- 
qualified, tranquillising sense of relaxation. No doubt the recog- 
nition of these facts led to the formulation of the Latin saying: 
“Omne animal triste post coitum !’”—every animal is sad after sex- 
ual intercourse. 

I have already described, to some extent, the third stage, the 
phase of detumescence. -This is characterised by a decline in both 
the bodily and the mental phenomena. Immediately after ejacula- 
tion, after the expulsion of the seminal fluid from the penis, the 
tension in the corpora cavernosa subsides. The muscle which has 
been hindering the exit of blood from the organ relaxes, the blood 
flows away freely, and therewith the organ, returning to its normal 
size, becomes flaccid once more. A similar process takes place, 
though more slowly, in the female genital organs. Thanks to a re- 
laxation of tension, and to a drying up of the mucus that has been 
poured out by the vaginal glands, the vagina returns to its normal 
condition of repose. The stimulated nerves become quiescent, and 
all the eager desires which were characteristic of the stage of 
tumescence gradually disappear. The sight of the partner’s nude 
body, which shortly before aroused such a storm of passion, now 
ceases to do anything of the kind; and the various erogenic zones 
no longer react in the same way to stimulation. The whole inner 
life, the whole sexual life, all the impulses, seem to be satisfied, 
seem to crave for repose. But the duration and degree of this 
repose varies in accordance with the intensity of the mutual sexual 
love. If this be not very great, the impulsive life may be quiescent 
for a considerable period; but in the converse case, any of the 
sexual stimuli previously described may once more arouse a con- 
dition of tumescence, and the recently gratified sexual impulse 
may again become so powerful as to demand fresh satisfaction. 

Thus there is a perpetual systole and diastole, in the feelings, the 
desires, in longing and fulfilment; but this succession is not a reg- 
ular one, and does not appear to be connected with the laws of 
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true love. For where true love is present all the sexual desires 
march hand in hand with it, and are remote from a purely animal 
sexuality, which comes into play only when there is a mutual 
desire. 

But with this contention I am brought into approximation with 
the incontrovertible fact that sexual union in the man and sexual 
union in the woman are two very different things; and that the 
sensations which sexual intercourse arouses in the man are utterly 
different from those which it arouses in the woman. Whereas, 
for man, “love” is a taking possession of the woman, and whereas 
for him sexual sensibility is the main goal of desire; for the 
woman, the central factor of her life is “to be loved.’’ Whereas, 
for the man, the orgasm, the voluptuous sensation, is the goal of 
love, and whereas he believes that in this factor of voluptuousness 
he finds proof of a true love sensibility ; to woman, on the contrary, 
the orgasm seems something which is indeed desirable, but is not 
a necessary crown of the work of love. Never has a normal 
woman given herself to a man without true love; never, without 
this, has a normal woman experienced the voluptuous sensation 
and orgasm. Yet continually, in everyday life, we encounter in- 
stances in which a man will seek a crude and animal orgasm, with- 
out a thought of love, or love sentiments. 

In the foregoing chapter, I gave a detailed account of fetichism 
and love, and showed how the activities and radiations of the in+ 
dividual sense organs played their part in the service of love. It 
would be a mistake to believe that all these phenomena, that all 
the stimuli which are intermediaries in love sensibility, are nothing 
more than introductory to love’s activities. While we must agree 
that the first love impressions, the first love sentiments, the first 
awakenings of love, depend upon the intermediation of the various 
sense organs, we cannot exclude the recognition that the activity 
of all these organs is greatly intensified during the sexual act it- 
self, in connexion with the occurrence of tumescence and the 
achievement of the orgasm. 

Magnus Hirschfeld has opened for us new lines of thought in 
this respect, for he has shown that it is a great mistake to divide 
our love sensations into phases strictly separated one from another. 
Let us now, therefore, basing our exposition upon Hirschfeld’s 
work, examine the various stages of the sexual act, and simul- 
taneously consider the origination of the voluptuous sensation. 
We shall then see that, although the customary classification into 
phases is useful for descriptive purposes, in actual fact, all the 
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senses of man, the whole body, and especially the brain, are in- 
volved in sexual sensibility. 

All the sensory impressions which impinge on our bodies and 
awaken our consciousness must, if they are to arouse appropriate 
sensations, encounter the sensory nerve endings. What I mean 
will become more intelligible, if I make use of the familiar com- 
parison of an electric shock which suddenly awakens our con- 
sciousness. We know that the eye, the organ of vision, a sort of 
expanded end of the optic nerve, is an organ exquisitely sensitive 
to the finest oscillations of the ether; we know that these oscilla- 
tions, these wave movements, induce changes in the eye which, 
transmitted to the central nerve system, arouse in us impressions 
of what is seen, impressions of shape, size, and colour. The 
stimulus which thus affects our organ of vision, if it is to be intel- 
lectually perceived, must not merely impinge upon the eye and be 
transmitted through the optic nerves to the brain, but must in the 
brain be elaborated in such a way as to be transformed into the 
customary impression, and thus arouse our consciousness. “If in 
an animal we divide the optic nerves, thus causing complete blind- 
ness, we have deprived the animal of the possibility of transmitting 
the light impressions from the eyes to the brain. The oscillations 
of the ether continue, and the nerve endings in the eye are still 
stimulated, but the stimuli fail to arouse consciousness because the 
connexion between the eye and the brain is interrupted. The eye, 
in fact, may be said to be “soul blind,” if we regard the brain as 
the seat of the soul, the seat of thought and sensibility. A similar 
blindness must arise when any section of the nerve tract connect- 
ing the eyes with the brain is completely put out of action. 

Just as the oscillations of the ether are transmitted from the eye 
to the brain, so the oscillations of the air which set the drum of 
the ear in motion, are transmitted thence to the brain through the 
auditory nerve, and are elaborated in the brain so as to become 
known to us as sounds. In this case, likewise, any serious injury 
to the sense organ, and any serious interruption to the transmitting 
nerve, has as its result a more or less complete loss of the power 
of hearing, so that, although the stimuli continue to fall upon the 
organ of hearing, the individual is deaf. 

In the case of the eye, the stimuli are transmitted from the ex- 
citing body through the ether, and in the case of the ear they are 
transmitted from the exciting body through the air. Impressions 
upon the sense of smell and taste are mainly induced by chemical 
stimuli, and these need not be now considered. As far as the sense 
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of touch is concerned, the stimulation of this depends upon direct 
action upon the nerve endings in the body. Each of these nerve 
endings is connected by nerve filaments with the brain; each of 
these nerve endings transmits its own peculiar stimulus to our un- 
derstanding. The whole surface of the body is thickly set with 
such nerve endings, which therefore number thousands upon thou- 
sands. The fact that not a single area of our body is insensitive to 
impressions of heat and cold, or to mechanical stimuli, will make 
us realise, on reflection, that the whole surface of the human body 
is nothing more than one gigantic organ of touch. 

Having thus taken a cursory glance at the nature of the various 
sensory stimuli, let us ask what part these stimuli play in our love- 
life; how they are at work before, during, and after the sexual 
act; and to what extent the impressions received from these sense 
organs are elaborated in the brain. 

As if at the utterance of some word of power, at the appearance 
of the beloved person (I stress the word, beloved), all the sense 
organs, which before may have seemed to be slumbering, suddenly 
awaken, and innumerable impressions are rapidly transmitted to 
the brain. Coming from without, and rapidly taking their course 
to the centre of our being, uniting there, they arouse in us the 
sentiment of love for the appropriate person, and induce a sense of 
pleasure. What we call love sensibility is nothing else than the 
summation of all the stimuli, pleasurably tinged stimuli, trans- 
mitted from the beloved person to our brain. 

If at the first glance this process seems simple enough, we must, 
nevertheless, look somewhat more closely into its details, seeing 
that we are not concerned here with a definite quantity of stimuli, 
inasmuch as the number of stimuli varies from second to second, 
and their intensity varies likewise. Like an avalanche rolling down 
from the summit of a high mountain, a mass rapidly increasing in 
size, continually taking to itself new matter, until, having rushed 
down into the valley it annihilates all that it finds in its path; so 
the small and inconspicuous stimuli, when pressed into the service 
of love, form an ever increasing total, until, ultimately, they com- 
bine to arouse the maximum of sexual tension. Let me try to 
illustrate my meaning by an example. 

A woman, on some social occasion, meets a number of men. 
Among the many who are boring her by their trivial compliments, 
there is one man who sits somewhat apart, but who suddenly, 
thanks to some little detail of his appearance (perhaps the cut of 
his beard, or the clothing he wears), arouses her interest. She 
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looks at him intently, letting her eyes dwell on him longer than 
on any one else. The stimulus of these impressions on her eyes 
becomes, within a few seconds, so greatly intensified that she at- 
tends closely to all the details of his appearance, the colour of his 
eyes, the way he does his hair, the shape of his hands. The con- 
ventional form of introduction follows. She shakes him by the 
hand, and the customary handshake lasts a fraction of a second 
longer than usual. The first words he utters do not seem to her 
those spoken by some indifferent person, but immediately arouse 
her interest. The avalanche has begun to roll and has already in- 
creased considerably in size. From the trifling stimuli aroused by 
the first glance, there has now developed a whole army of stimuli, 
which all take their course to the woman’s brain, perhaps arousing 
in her already a desire for the man, producing on her the impres- 
sion which we call “first love.” But this first love impression 
means nothing more than that the totality of the impressions upon 
her sense organs has aroused agreeable sensations; that the vari- 
ous stimuli, impinging upon her sense organs, have been conducted 
to her brain, and have induced agreeable sensations there. In the 
brain, in the second phase of the process, all the stimuli are elab- 
orated by the magical power of our thought process, and thus 
awaken consciousness. They arouse in us a feeling which is re- 
mote from the primary impressions on the sense organs, and which 
nevertheless in its totality makes itself felt as a summation of all 
these impressions. 

In earlier chapters, I have several times spoken of a disturbance 
of the mental equilibrium, and we are now in a position to under- 
stand how such a disturbance is brought about. It is that the 
“avalanche,” impinging upon our thought centre, arouses.a dis- 
turbance in it, so that whereas previously our thoughts have been 
concentrated upon the most trifling and indifferent matters, they 
are now turned in only one direction. Even the most inconsid- 
erable impressions now attract our careful attention, and produce 
in our consciousness a picture, a general view, of all the delightful 
sensations which the object of our love has awakened in us. But 
this first stage, this originally sober sensibility, is suddenly and 
speedily followed by an elaboration in our consciousness, as a re- 
sult of which the conscious sensation of love awakens in us. Here 
is a revolution, not, this time, brought about by the impressions 
received from without, but unmistakably, and quickly, and in- 
tensively occurring in the brain itself. This second, and extremely 
important stage, will be termed the stage of love valuation, be- 
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cause it is the outcome of a revaluation of the outward impressions 
effected within our innermost sensibilities. 

Of course such a revaluation of the impressions transmitted to 
us by our senses can only take place when readiness for love, in 
the strictest sense of the word, already exists. Sucha revaluation 
can only occur in one whose whole inner life is already attuned to 
the happenings and impressions of love. That is why the love 
ideal is so different in different people. Impressions which have 
no marked effect upon a hundred persons, can in the hundred and 
first bring about a love valuation, can in the brain of this one per- 
son undergo the elaboration which brings love into being. 

But this process of love valuation, like all the other processes in 
the brain, is by no means a simple one. It is, indeed, extremely 
complicated, being associated with what may be called a “switching 
off” of the stimuli from one centre to another. To make plain 
what is meant by this “switching off” of which I speak, I will give 
an example from everyday life. Let us suppose that, through the 
instrumentality of etheric oscillations, there are brought to our 
eyes the stimuli proceeding from a beautiful flower bed. The im- 
pression will arouse in us an agreeable sensation, and our colour 
sense will be agreeably titillated. Thus the stimulus reaches our 
brain and arouses a sense of pleasure, but perhaps in the next mo- 
ment this sense of pleasure may be changed into one of disgust by 
the sight of an ugly worm or of a hideous toad. One image drives 
out another, an agreeable sensation is replaced by a disagreeable 
one, but there is nothing which, in strict terminology, can be called 
a revaluation. How different is the working of this complicated 
apparatus of sensibility and thought, when we have to do with the 
human being ready for love, and when the stimuli coming from 
without are elaborated to subserve the purposes of love. Through 
the intermediation of the etheric oscillations, a lovely woman 
makes an impression on our brain. But this time the impression is 
so intense, that concomitantly with the agreeable sensation there 
arises in us a desire to select out of the general picture a number 
of details, each of which will be able to magnify the first impres- 
sion and to make it more profound. The totality of these impres- 
sions now undergoes revaluation in this wise: first of all, the 
desire awakens to see greater and ever greater beauties; and, sec- 
ondly, our reason coming into action, we appreciate the loveliness 
of the object we contemplate, and are convinced, for the moment, 
that it is the most beautiful thing in the world. To such a revalua- — 
tion, to such an increase of the first and superficial impressions, 
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we may refer the fact that every lover regards the object of his 
love as the most beautiful and the most wonderful thing in the 
world. Furthermore, it is owing to this revaluation, to this 
thought of the beautiful, to this profound understanding of the 
beautiful, that these impressions are not transient, but are deep- 
rooted; so that even after a long time the lover, by the power of 
his memory, can always evoke the lovely picture of his mistress. 
Whereas a good many normal persons will be able to call up a 
mental picture of the beautiful flower-bed, will be able to see in 
this mental image what colours the various flowers have and how 
harmoniously the colours are combined, they will never be able to 
say exactly how many and what kind of flowers there were. Yet 
the lover, thanks to the work of revaluation, will be able, even 
after a long time, to revisualise the minutest details of the picture 
of his beloved. Here, verily, we have an impression in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

Over and above these phenomena, there occurs in the person 
ready for love a second transformation, thanks to which all these 
processes of revaluation are continually perfected and increased, 
until ultimately they arouse great tension in the sensibilities, so 
that the person thus affected, as if under stress of an indefinable 
power, begins to yearn for the possession of the beloved object. 
The various erogenic processes which I described a little while 
ago under the name of tumescence, as forming part of the act of 
sexual union, now appear to us in a very different light, for we 
recognise them to be the revalued impressions that have been 
stored up in our brain, the impressions of the beloved person re- 
ceived through the various sense organs, which have now become 
active in producing a different phenomenon altogether. Thus 
there is a second kind of revaluation, or, to express the matter 
more accurately, there has been a switching off of all these stored 
stimuli in such a way, that the activity which has been hitherto 
purely sensory, belonging to the domain of sensation, feeling, and 
thought, is now switched into motor channels so that it strives 
to find expression in motion. The process is analogous to that 
which we can observe within ourselves when, in a book, we read 
some sentences that touch us to the heart, when we impress them 
on our memory, and feel impelled to write them in a memorandum 
book. The stimuli of the light waves whereby the ideas embodied 
in these sentences are transmitted to our organ of vision, are elab- 
orated and revalued in the brain, are there switched into motor 
paths, and eventuate in the activity of our writing hand. The 
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reading and the understanding of the sentences represents the 
sensory part of this process, and the writing represents the motor 
part. 

In the love act, the switching process takes place in this way : the 
whole organism craves for motor activity. The lover does not 
wish merely to look at the object of his love, he strives to secure a 
complete bodily union, which, during the sexual act, attains a cli- 
max of motor activity. During the acme of this motor activity, 
there occurs the voluptuous sensation, which, rigorously consid- 
ered, means nothing more than this, that the activity of certain 
definite groups of muscles in the genital organs arouses in us what 
is reputed to be an agreeable sensation. I say “reputed,” because 
some sexologists maintain with good reason that the voluptuous 
sensation is closely akin to pain, and is only not perceived as pain 
because it is something ardently desired, Like every other motor 
activity, it only comes to pass when orders are issued from the 
brain in the direction of activity. 

In this classification of the details of the love process, consider- 
ing first the stimuli proceeding to the brain, then the revaluation 
that takes place in the brain, and thirdly the transformation into 
motor activity, I am following Magnus Hirschfeld, to whom we 
owe this exposition of the stages, and who speaks of the phe- 
nomena of the love impression, those of the love urge, and those 
of the love expression; or, “in other words, love sensation, love 
idea, and love activity.” (Naturgesetze der Liebe.) 

It is in the conviction that such a mode of presentation of our 
subject will enable the reader to secure clear views of these impor- 
tant processes, that I have given the foregoing exposition of mat- 
ters which I shall subsequently have to consider in fuller detail. 
I am trying to explain why it is that the omnipotent force of love, 
with all its divisions into love impression, love sensation, and love 
activity, can be effective in one instance, and quite ineffective in 
another. I am trying to show why it is that this is not a chance 
matter, but that these happenings, like all the other phenomena of 
our life, are dictated by a higher power, are the outcome of ir- 
resistible commands, which we puppets have to obey when the 
strings are pulled. 

I have already pointed out that the person ready for love as a 
rule proceeds, unconsciously in most cases, to seek new stimuli 
emanating from the beloved object, stimuli that seem to him 
eminently pleasurable. This remark applies to women just as 
rouch as to men. All lovers are ever on the search for such new 
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stimuli. The reason is that these sensory impressions proceeding 
from a beloved object arouse in us the sensation of pleasure, and 
by nature we are compelled to pursue pleasure and to do our ut- 
most to avoid pain. Though we may be allowed, in using the term 
tumescence, to extend it more widely than to what occurs just be- 
fore and during the sexual act, and to apply it to the whole devel- 
opmental process of an awakened and continually increasing love, 
still, we shall expect that in the long run this continual increase of 
love impressions, this perpetual search for love sensations, must 
reach a limit, beyond which it cannot pass. Just as one who has 
fully satisfied his hunger can eat no more, so, it might be thought, 
one satiated with love, could love no more. But in actual fact, we 
have to draw a distinction here between hunger and love. The 
lover, man or woman, is never truly satiated with love. Every 
love sensation, every love stimulus, can increase the craving for 
love; and every one of these intensifications can itself continually 
increase. This, indeed, seems almost incomprehensible, when we 
remember that love involves, not only pleasurable, but also painful 
sensations ; when we remember that the very essence of love,.down 
to its fulfilment and beyond, brings to the lover more pain than 
pleasure. 

Thanks to our analysis of the course and nature of the love of 
woman, we are able to understand this matter. Let us recall all 
that we have said in our previous expositions of the love of 
woman. Let us remember that, from the first love anticipation of 
the young girl, from the first love sensation of the woman ripening 
to love, down to the moment when a woman actually burns with 
an ardent, sensual, self-surrendering love for a man, this love is 
perpetually inhibited by great hindrances, by grave considerations, 
by the weighty dictates of morality. Nor must we forget the im- 
portant part played by yearning in the course and essence of true 
love in woman. Yearning for the beloved, this yearning which is 
nothing else than a search for pleasurable sensations, aroused by 
impressions on one or other of the sense organs; a search for 
pleasure, which in reality arouses only sensations of pain in the 
woman. Indeed, is not every yearning, every desire, everything 
which is an embodiment of “will and cannot,” eminently adapted 
to arouse in us feelings of pain and suffering? Is not such 
suffering the very core of yearning? 

The previously described process of the revaluation of all 
sensory impressions is that which brings about, by the continual 
super-addition of new stimuli, this spiritual tumescence which con- 
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stitutes the essence of yearning, and perpetually increases it. For 
the yearning does not consist only in the search for the beloved; 
not only in the search for new and always more and more beauti- 
ful impressions to be received through the intermediation of the 
various sense organs: the yearning is also characterised by this, 
that for the time being it can be assuaged by the mere conscious- 
ness of the proximity of the beloved person. Not the yearning 
itself, but the search, is the main thing; the search for the beloved 
man or woman, which, like every other human passion, injures 
body and soul. By the injury to both there is produced the im- 
pression of a sick, heavy-laden, and suffering organism. We 
have, then, an illness, a suffering, which is distinguished from 
other troubles of the kind in this important respect, that the suf- 
ferer does not seek a cure, but actually hugs the ill, and only be- 
comes very seriously sick when deprived of the possibility of the 
yearning, or of a transient appeasement of it. Think how common 
is suicide on the part of women in love, simply because they are 
deprived of the possibility of this appeasement of their yearning. 
Think how many girls and women suffer from serious mental dis- 
order, such as melancholia or hysteria, when hindrances are placed 
in the way of the fulfilment of their love yearnings. Such phe- 
nomena are seen also in men, but quite exceptionally, because, by 
law and custom, man is in a comparatively privileged position as 
regards the gratification of the purely sexual elements of love, 
whereas these casual gratifications in the case of women are not 
merely frowned upon by society, but are incompatible with the 
normal woman’s sensibilities. 

Let us suppose, however, that the woman’s yearning can be 
appeased. Let us ask whether, in that event, the desired balance 
in the woman’s spiritual life is attained. If the yearning were 
really to be regarded as pain, then the achievement of the ideal, 
the appeasement of the love interest, as an outcome of sexual 
union, ought to still the yearning. A phase of satisfaction should 
ensue. But this does not happen. Once more I must recur to the 
image of the avalanche. True love is continually in search of 
something new, and is continually finding something new. The 
avalanche of such a love rolls on unceasingly. More, yet more, 
is the cry. The longing for pleasure, and the sensibility to pleas- 
ure, become greater, in proportion to the effort which has been re- 
quired to overcome the real or imaginary hindrances. The woman 
in love positively seeks new hindrances, creates for herself an 
abundance of new difficulties, which is all the easier seeing that 
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the difficulties imposed by the social environment are so great and 
so numerous. Even after fulfilment of all her love wishes, even 
when a sexual union with the beloved man has taken place, there 
arise all sorts of considerations and reflections which are apt to 
produce nothing but pain and discomfort, instead of a feeling of 
pleasure and joy at having finally attained the goal. Here, too, in 
the spiritual sense, there is a continued search, an unresting and 
unconscious striving for pleasure, even though it has to be dearly 
purchased in the devious paths of the utmost discomfort or pain. 

It would be wrong to imagine that such outlooks, which are 
quite soberly and objectively conceived, are justified only from 
the outlook of descriptive science, and are held only by men 
of science. There can be few people who do not know that love 
is closely intertwined with suffering; certainly there cannot be a 
woman in the world who does not Sdread the suffering attendant 
on love. And nevertheless, all human beings, all women, strive 
for love. How can we explain this apparent contradiction? 

Since the reproductive impulse, the sexual impulse, is inborn, it 
might be easy enough to allow that impulse a free rein, just as the 
lower animals do; to be content with sexuality, and not to trouble 
ourselves about love. But, even then, love would not disappear 
from the life of man, for it is so closely interconnected with hu- 
man egoism. Love forms one of the main constituents of the 
pleasure of life. Among primitive man, just as among the unrea- 
soning beasts, we find that there exists, in addition to the impulse 
to self-preservation, an impulse to the perpetuation of the species. 
We see how primitive man nourished himself, to begin with, upon 
the plants of the forest; how subsequently, with his primitive 
weapons, such as the stone axe or the bow and arrow, he went 
hunting to kill animals that he might stay his hunger. But we see 
these same men, as soon as their hunger is assuaged, weapons in 
hand fighting for women, driven by an inner impulse to the per- 
petuation of the race. Even primitive man, although he lacks the 
intelligence and the highly developed reasoning powers of his 
descendants, instinctively feels the power of love, receives love 
impressions, revalues these, and manifests the result in the love 
expressions of the act of sexual intercourse. He accepts all the 
inconveniences and labours of the struggle for the possession of 
woman, because his egoism, his love of life, drives him to the ful- 
filment of his love desires; because, with this love of life, there is 
associated a spiritual longing, which can secure satisfaction only 
through the possession of the beloved woman. And as with prim- 
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itive men, so with ourselves, we find that egoism continually de- 
mands satisfaction in love, so that we, too, are willing to bear all 
its attendant suffering. Nay more, we see that persons in love 
actually search out suffering! Reason, which regulates the love 
of life, also regulates this spiritual yearning. It is a spiritual 
yearning in this sense, that our egoism seeks gratification, not only 
of the physical components, but also of the spiritual components 
of the impulsive life. The yearning I speak of is mainly spiritual. 
Above all is it so in woman. Her love impulse, at the outset, is 
hardly ever directed towards the appeasement and fulfilment of a 
purely sexual desire, for she finds an adequate gratification on the 
spiritual side, in being loved, in knowing herself to be loved, and 
in herself giving love. To a woman, it is a happiness which fills 
the whole of life to know herself to be ardently loved by a man, 
and to mean everything to this man. Yet this feeling, more than 
all the rest, depends upon egoism, upon a phenomenon which is 
intimately connected with self-love. For, in the last analysis, it is 
the individual’s own ego that is loved; in every love, a human 
being first of all loves himself or herself! Every woman’s mind is 
filled with pride and happiness and self-content and gratification, 
to know that her own self is so great, so beautiful, and so desir- 
able, that a man will shun no dangers to secure it, will overcome 
all obstacles that he may reach it. This consciousness of the value 
of her own ego, simultaneously fills the woman with an unspeak- 
able pleasure, and arouses the desire to discover in this man new 
and ever new advantages, and, further, to display to him new and 
ever new advantages of her own personality. In some, therefore, 
all these feelings and endeavours are referable to nothing but ego- 
ism. But this egoism, in woman, goes even further. It goes so far 
that a woman, simply under the influence of this spiritual desire, 
will give her love to men who display no conspicuous merits, and 
indeed to men who, in their external or internal characteristics, 
may exhibit grave defects. I am thinking, here, of the numberless 
cases, in which a woman will give her love to a worthless man 
simply from compassion or gratitude. Especially remarkable are 
the cases in which love is solely dependent on sympathy; but in 
these, likewise, an analysis shows that the fundamental motive is 
egoistic. During the days of the great war, the observer had 
plenty of opportunity for studying this chapter in woman’s love. 
Cases in which a beautiful woman would fall in love with a man 
who had been mutilated in the war, in which her whole love capac- 
ity and love yearning would be directed, for instance, to a man 
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who had lost both feet, were by no means rare. The general view 
has always been that the woman’s real passion in these cases was 
sympathy with the man’s affliction. Must we not rather suppose 
that underlying this compassion is the woman’s feeling that her 
own ego is enormously superior to that of most women precisely 
because she loves such a man in spite of these bodily defects. Or 
may we not suppose that the woman has concentrated her inborn 
maternal feelings upon the object of her affections, and that she 
believes it her business to care for him, because, without such 
mothering, he could not make his way through life. Does not 
such a woman, involuntarily, believe that by her actions she will 
secure the admiration of her associates? In such instances, the 
self-love does not take the form of a crude fulfilment of the wishes 
of the personal ego. The woman comes to regard herself as an 
adorable person, or at least that she wants to be regarded as ador- 
able by her associates on account of her spiritual grandeur. Ina 
similar way we can explain those cases in which a woman’s com- 
passion for a man is not compassion for a bodily defect but for 
some spiritual trouble. How often do we hear that a woman has 
accepted a man’s wooing “only from compassion.” Such 
a woman deems herself superhumanly great because she is 
able to mitigate the man’s mental torment by giving herself 
to him. In her “love from compassion,” the woman loves 
herself most of all, and will wait for years until she has an 
opportunity of telling the man, at long last, that she listened to his 
wooing “only from compassion.” It may, of course, happen, and 
indeed often does happen, that a love which at first is given from 
compassion, becomes, under the influence of sexual experience and 
its attendant voluptuous sensations, automatically transformed 
into an intense mutual love, so that the primary motive of com- 
passion disappears, giving place to the sense of spiritual pleasure 
aroused by the pleasures of love. Next we have to consider the 
cases in which a woman gives her love to a man out of gratitude, 
for some benefit conferred by him upon her. This love, too, is 
based on egoism, based on self-love, for the woman fancies that 
she is doing a great deed when she displays her gratitude by giving 
herself. The main factor at work here is excessive self-esteem, 
an unduly high valuation of her own personality. If we except the 
actions of prostitutes, who seem to have lost all sense of womanli- 
ness, we may say that there is hardly a woman who does not re- 
gard herself and the gift of her love as something of enormous 
value, who is not permeated with the thought that when she gives 
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a man her love she is giving something of immense value. Woman 
is accustomed to use this phrase, to say that she “pours out her 
love upon” a man, that she “gives herself” to a man—just as if 
there were not an impelling desire on her side, and a demand for 
the fulfilment of her own love desires. The will that really drives 
her is that which I have again and again mentioned, the will to 
pleasure. It is thanks to this excessive valuation of her own per- 
sonality that a woman always tries to find reasons for her love, 
even when it is nothing more than the fulfilment of her love de- 
sire; and that she thinks it necessary to excuse herself for loving. 
This is especially plain in the cases we are now considering, when 
the motive of gratitude is so conspicuously alleged in explanation 
of love. As if a woman had not plenty of other ways of showing 
her gratitude to a man besides giving herself to him in love! Of 
course, in these instances, the peculiarities of man’s love sensibil- 
ities, the perpetual readiness of the man for love, plays a notable 
part; for a man is always seeking women willing to sacrifice them- 
selves to the fulfilment of his own sexuality. No doubt, in every- 
day life, instances are common enough in which, in return for 
some benefit or another, a man asks a woman to give him her 
love ; and this demand is rarely if ever limited to the spiritual do- 
main. What a man asks in such cases is the physical fulfilment of 
his sexual desires. Here, once more, we have a confusion between 
love and lust, conscious on the part of the man, suspected and tol- 
erated on the part of the woman. 

A woman who stands on a really high level of character, whose 
thoughts and feelings are truly ethical, should never degrade her- 
self so far as to speak of “giving love out of gratitude.” I would 
go further than this, and contend that such a love, such a self- 
sacrifice on a woman’s part, comes within the domain of prostitu- 
tion. I therefore include under this head the thousands upon thou- 
sands of love relationships in which a young woman gives her love 
to a man much older than herself, the cases in which the wife is 
quite young, and the husband already an elderly man. There are 
all sorts of obstacles in the path of such a love, obstacles which 
the woman can only overcome by degrees, and with the aids of all 
sorts of rational considerations. The sense of gratitude, here, is 
continually at war with the impulse towards a union with a man 
of her own age. A woman’s heart yearns to have her love recip- 
rocated by a man in the full bloom of youth. But reason will 
counsel another course, and will dictate actions that come within 
the field of “respectability.” Love given from gratitude involves 
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a complete self-renunciation on the part of the woman; and every 
love union between a young woman and an elderly man must be 
based solely upon rational considerations. 

Another kind of association between self-love and the pleasure 
of love is to be found in those cases in which a woman’s vanity 
is the basic motive of her love. This sort of love is manifested 
when the man, either by his social position, or by his character, or 
by his purely physical merits, appears to be an exceptional person, 
so that the woman of his choice can feel herself, too, to be excep- 
tional. Cases of this kind, in which a woman gives her love from 
motives of vanity, are so frequent, that it is necessary to examine 
the matter more closely. 

From whatever outlook we study the mental life of woman; 
whatever books we read on the subject, whether they are written 
by doctors, psychologists, theorists, or moralists; through what- 
ever spectacles we contemplate the topic—we always find a gen- 
eral agreement that in woman, from the earliest childhood on- 
wards, the factor of rivalry is at work. As far as women are con- 
cerned, the perpetual struggle between the two sexes continually 
finds expression in a struggle among women themselves, so that 
every woman is at war with other members of her sex. Quite 
young girls, who have as yet no thorough knowledge of the nature 
of sexual rivalry, are none the less eager to excel other girls, be it 
only in respect of dress. And as if it were an essential part of 
femininity, these rivalries are actually encouraged in the education 
of girls. The love of parents for their daughters finds expression 
in the attempt to deck these out more prettily than the girls in other 
families are decked, and this tends to foster in the young mind the 
already extant tendency towards rivalry with other members of the 
sex—a tendency that will find expression throughout life with the 
aid of the weapon of vanity. Whereas among boys their mutual 
rivalries are concerned with physical matters, with feats of 
strength, and the like; in girls, such rivalries take the form of van- 
ity, of an attempt to outshine one another in matters of personal 
appearance. I know that some of my readers will contend that 
these remarks apply only to girls in great cities, or only to the girls 
of well-to-do parents. But this is a mistake, for we see the same 
phenomena in country life, and also among primitive peoples. The 
main difference between town and country in this respect is that in 
the country such manifestations of rivalry may be confined to the 
days and seasons when work ceases, so that there is time to attend 
to the arts of adornment. In a word, we see it mainly on holidays 
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and feast-days. Then we see the same phenomena in the country 
as in the town. But, as a matter of fact, close observation shows 
us that among country girls there is an almost instinctive desire 
for display even on ordinary work days, but, owing to their re- 
stricted means, they cannot give vent to this desire except on 
holidays. 

This “primary vanity” characteristic of women may be regarded 
as an advantage or as a disadvantage. Many men, whose attitude 
towards women is unfortunately one of contempt, will draw from 
it the most ill-natured inferences. But, in actual fact, it is nothing 
more than a variety of an impulse common to the whole human 
race and known as the “will-to-power.” It is one of woman’s 
main weapons throughout life, and it is one to which a woman is 
especially prone to have recourse; one which she prizes greatly, 
because she knows of no other weapon which she can use so ef- 
fectively for the gratification of the will-to-power. It is especially 
valuable to her in order that she may secure a victory over mem- 
bers of her own sex. But it is also her most powerful weapon 
in that struggle which she continually wages from the time when 
sexual maturity is reached on into old age: the struggle for a gen- 
erally recognised position in human society. 

Whereas among men this struggle for power is simultaneously 
a struggle for existence, is, as Darwin would have phrased it, an 
expression of the impulse to self-preservation; and whereas 
among men this struggle is mainly concerned with material goods ; 
among women it takes the form of a struggle for the one ideal 
good towards which they aspire, namely the attainment of a higher 
position in life than that occupied by other women. In one of my 
other books, I pointed out that the whole life of woman is domi- 
nated by the “look-upwards.” Now this look-upwards unques- 
tionably rules the whole love-life of woman. 

Leaving extreme instances out of consideration, the instances in 
which vanity and nothing else is decisive in a woman’s love-life, 
we find that even in what we regard as normal, everyday, and 
natural manifestations of the love-life of woman, this “look-up- 
wards” is powerfully operative. In the man of her choice, in the 
man to whom she gives herself heart and soul and body, a woman 
always wants to see something higher. This may seem to be in 
contradiction with what I said just now, that every woman thinks 
she confers a favour on a man by granting him her love. Perhaps 
there is an over-estimation of her own value, or an over-estimation 
of the value of love! Whereas, in affairs of love, a man, led 
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mainly by purely sexual considerations, takes the course which is 
dictated to him by his own love sensations, and whereas a man, 
often without any reflection at all, is led simply by a pretty face, 
experience shows us that every woman, the most normal of 
women, notwithstanding the magical power of love sentiments, 
finds it hard to forget the need for this “look-upwards.” Just as 
every woman is continually endeavouring to excel her sisters in 
matters of outward appearance, so, in her innermost soul, she is 
perpetually animated by the desire to gain a victory over her sis- 
ters. She does not merely wish to look with admiration upon the 
man of her choice; far more, she desires to be envied by her sisters 
because of the man she has chosen. No matter whether he is to 
excel in outward appearance, in social position, in knowledge, or 
in power; what mainly moves the woman is vanity, the longing to 
be distinguished by an association with a man who in one respect 
or another is exceptional. Rivalry is ever at work. 

It is interesting to note, in this connexion, that the “leok-up- 
wards,” the desire for something higher and better, though it must 
be regarded as an inborn quality in woman, may, in sexual rela- 
tionships, sometimes tend to act by contraries. What a hubbub is 
raised from time to time, what a storm of indignation, and what 
a lack of understanding is displayed, when a woman belonging to 
the upper class, perhaps an artistocrat, suddenly falls “in love” 
with a man far beneath her in rank—maybe a coachman, a chauf- 
feur, or a jockey—and, renouncing her position, surrenders to 
the promptings of this “love.” The world in general, forgetting 
the titanic power of love, is apt, in such instances, to assume that 
the woman must be mentally disordered, for her actions are dis- 
cordant with the customary “look-upwards.” In other words, it 
appears almost incomprehensible that a woman can “so far forget 
herself”! To ordinary people, it seems that a woman can have no 
right to follow the promptings of her heart, and to disregard rea- 
sonable considerations. To the common judgment, such things 
(which are perfectly comprehensible to a sexologist and are 
deemed by him to be quite natural) appear utterly abnormal. 
Women, in especial, are harsh in their judgments of their sisters 
on these occasions. They declare that a woman ought never to 
forget her natural dignity, that, above all, in matters of love, a 
woman must never degrade herself. This is a wrong-headed point 
of view when we are concerned with a true and profoundly felt 
love ; but the contemptuous attitude is justified when what has led 
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to such self-forgetfulness is not love in all its purity, but lust, a 
purely animal desire. 

How different is the ordinary judgment when a man behaves 
in the same way. It is obvious enough that men, like women, 
are greatly influenced by the “look-upwards.” Men are always 
trying to improve their position, and to gain increased prestige 
among their contemporaries. Thus men, throughout life, are 
mainly concerned, first of all with acquiring a respected position, 
and secondly with earning more money. The reasons for this are 
plain enough when we remember that the man is usually the cre- 
ative element in human society, the one who has to earn the liveli- 
hood. Man’s “look-upwards” is thus chiefly concentrated upon 
material matters; and if he transfers it to the domain of love, his 
look is mainly directed towards beauty, and as a rule solely di- 
rected towards the beauty of woman. In the object of his love, a 
man chiefly desires a woman whose outward appearance, whose 
beauty, can most efficiently stimulate his sexual desires. He wants 
the woman who will arouse the most intense love sentiments in 
him. To aman, woman is primarily a sexual object; a man does 
not seek love as such, does not seek love sensibility as such, but 
desires the unconditional and unceasing fulfilment of his own love 
sensibilities through sexual union. 

This being so, it is natural that a man, in his search for beauty, 
should tend to ignore the “look-upwards” as practised by woman; 
and that he should be quite as ready, when the call of beauty sum- 
mons him, to “look downwards.” It is his sexuality, his unin- 
hibited impulse towards the fulfilment of his sexual desires, which 
leads him, when he sees a pretty face, to ignore questions of social 
position and the like. The social class to which the woman may 
belong, does not matter to him. That is why a man may through- 
out life remain blindly in love with a woman who has no intel- 
ligence worth speaking of, and is little more than a pretty doll; and 
that is why such a man ignores reasonable considerations, “re- 
spectability,” and questions of character, when a pretty face 
arouses his sexual desire. The “look-downwards” has been at 
work in all those cases in which really great men, heroes of the 
spirit, leaders in culture and in science, have joined their lives 
in love to stupid dolls; but, besides this, there are plenty of in- 
stances in which a man, likewise led by his sexual desires, will en- 
ter into a union with a woman standing far below him in social 
position. 

I am strongly of opinion that neither a man nor a woman, in 
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matters of love, should unconditionally follow this “look-down- 
wards.” My opinion is not based upon questions of social dis- 
tinction, but upon one conviction alone. I am of opinion that the 
natural purpose of love must be unceasingly fulfilled, that this 
unceasing fulfilment must take the form of a sexual union of the 
two lovers, and that out of such a union our offspring will arise. 
Now, inasmuch as we must regard it as our supreme duty to strive 
for a progressive improvement of the human race, and inasmuch 
as really satisfactory offspring will never be produced by a union 
between two persons who are separated by a profound chasm, I 
consider that such unions are undesirable. Furthermore, when 
there is a marked contrast between the dispositions of the parents, 
this cannot but have a bad effect upon the education of the chil- 
dren. As these grow up they become aware of the difference be- 
tween their parents, and this will influence their respect and their 
love for the two parents, so that various disadvantages will ensue. 
After this digression let us return to our main topic. 

If we start from the fundamental outlook that all love, all 
yearning, is the outcome of our inborn sexual impulse, whén we 
regard this natural impulse as the essential motive force of love, 
we must logically ask ourselves how the impulse can be appeased. 
A brief consideration of the two other main inborn impulses, 
hunger and thirst, enables us to see that these two, though continu- 
aly present in the background, only become active, and impetu- 
ously demand satisfaction, when the organism needs food and 
drink. It is then, owing to the peculiar activities of our sense or- 
gans, that the sensations which we sum up under the name of 
hunger and thirst awaken in our consciousness. It is with hunger 
and thirst as it is with the sexual impressions previously de- 
scribed—stimuli proceeding from the sense organs, transmitted 
through the sensory nerves, and reaching the brain, arouse in us 
the impression of hunger and thirst. When we analyse it, we 
find that the feeling of hunger is a disagreeable one, on the same 
footing as other painful sensations. The current phrase to the 
effect that our stomach is gnawed by hunger, and the fact that 
failure to gratify hunger leads after a time to an actual pain in 
the stomach, show plainly enough that we have to do here with 
painful sensations transmitted from the nerves of the gastric 
mucous membrane. Thirst arises from a similar transmission of 
feelings of discomfort and pain from the throat and mouth through 
the sensory nerves to the brain. These feelings are initiated by 
a drying up of the mucous membrane of the regions concerned. 
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When sensations of hunger and thirst arise, we are instinctively 
driven to relieve them by taking food and drink. We sate our 
hunger by putting food into the stomach; and quench our thirst 
by taking fluid, which relieves the sense of dryness as it passes 
over the mucous membrane of the mouth and throat, and ulti- 
mately restores the requisite quantity of fluid to the blood. The 
sense of repletion tells us that we have swallowed a sufficient 
quantity of food, and that in the chemical laboratory of the 
stomach there is, for the present, a sufficient quantity of material 
for this organ to elaborate. 

But what happens when we are unwise in the gratification of 
hunger or thirst, when we eat too much or drink too much? 
There is a limit to the extensibility of the stomach, beyond which 
we cannot pass. Apart from the fact that when the stomach is 
over-full the thought of taking any more into it seems loathsome 
to us, the organ, when excessively distended, automatically re- 
lieves itself by the act of vomiting. The same thing happens when 
we take too much fluid (I am thinking here of fluid containing no 
alcohol). The stomach which is over-filled with water, relieves it- 
self by vomiting—and of course the vomiting will occur all the 
more readily if the poisonous influence of alcohol is superadded. 
We see for ourselves that the sense of repletion represents a call- 
ing of “halt!” by our organism, a sign that nothing more is to be 
introduced into the stomach. It is the expression of a self-reg- 
ulating process, whereby a natural limit is set to the gratification 
of the natural impulses of hunger and thirst, for if we exceed 
these natural limits, the sense of pleasure aroused by the taking of 
food and drink is replaced by a sense of discomfort, which may 
speedily rise into pain. 

I had good reason for giving a detailed account of these char- 
acteristic examples and typical natural phenomena. Although it 
is obvious that they are substantially independent of our reason, 
still we see that, in the absence of rational control, our organism 
has a sort of self-regulating mechanism. I had another reason 
for giving the foregoing descriptions. Although we find it neces- 
sary to regard the sexual impulse as a natural, an inborn impulse 
which exists in every human being as in every animal; still, it is 
that very fact which leads us to compare the sexual impulse with 
the other two great natural impulses, hunger and thirst. But, 
apart from the fact that the sexual impulse, unlike the impulses 
of hunger and thirst, only becomes active at puberty, whereas the 
other two are active from the day of birth, and although we see 
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that the sexual impulse, like hunger and thirst, is to a degree sub- 
ject to the.control of the reason and the will, still in respect of the 
appeasement of the impulse, there is a considerable difference be- 
tween the sexual impulse and the impulses of hunger and thirst. 

The sense of satisfaction or satiety, and, as a consequence of 
these, a self-regulation, do not exist in the case of the sexual im- 
pulse in the same way as they exist in the cases of hunger and 
thirst. Whilst the sexual impulse, when once awakened, demands 
unconditional fulfilment, the way in which this demand is ex- 
pressed is as a perpetually increasing sexual desire, a feeling which 
cannot be regarded as akin to a painful sensation. We must rather 
speak of it as a psychical phenomena, as a sort of unrest which 
continually disturbs our psychical equilibrium. 

Now we might suppose that after the fulfilment of this impulse 
through the act of sexual union, there would be an immediate 
restoration of the psychical equilibrium; we might suppose that 
the phase of unrest would be promptly followed by a phase of 
repose. But this is by no means the case. On the contrary, ob- 
servation shows that the gratification of sexual desire dlways 
awakens a fresh desire for fulfilment; and we can maintain with 
absolute certainty that in normal persons sexual satiety, a sense of 
repletion tantamount to disgust, never arises. I except from con- 
sideration, here, those cases in which the appeasement has taken 
the form of a purely animal gratification of the impulse, in which 
there has been nothing more than a bodily satisfaction devoid of 
spiritual components ; I am thinking only of the processes which 
occur chiefly under the dominion of these spiritual components, I 
am thinking of the spiritual life of love. If the sexual impulse 
were really altogether identical with the two other natural im- 
pulses, we should expect that precisely in those cases in which 
love is the motive force, as soon as the sexual impulse had been 
appeased, as soon as sexual gratification had been effected, there 
would also be an appeasement of love. Were this so, we should 
find that two human beings who had been burning with sexual love 
for one another, would, after completing the act of union, have 
had enough of one another, be satiated with one another; we 
should find that the mutual yearning which had been the outcome 
of their love had suddenly been replaced by a feeling of mutual 
repulsion, by a feeling of mutual disgust. But the experience of 
actual life shows the very opposite of this. In the case of love, 
in the case of a great, true, and beautiful love, there is no such 
thing as satiety; there is no such thing as complete fulfilment. A 
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great and true love knows nothing of the feeling of disgust. Its 
sensations are not diminished by the fulfilment of the yearning; 
for, in fact, the result of the possession of the loved object is a 
continual increase of longing. 

The explanation of this incontrovertible fact is that love and 
longing are in truth insatiable. The impressions conveyed to our 
sense organs from the beloved object, the impressions that have 
awakened in us the sensation of love, are, at the beginning of every 
love, nothing else than a number of separate and mutually in- 
dependent impressions, which only become united into an integral 
unity because the lover is continually in search of such sense im- 
pressions, is always on the look out for more beautiful and more 
extensive impressions. That which people are so fond of describ- 
ing as the “eye of love,” sees things differently from the normal 
eye; it does not merely see, it searches. Only thus can we explain 
that every love is regarded by the lovers as eternal. We can only 
speak, as all lovers do, of an “eternal love” because these lovers 
are animated by the desire for the continual discovery of new and 
more beautiful impressions, because they long to fill their con- 
sciousness with the sense of new and ever new beauties. Love is 
not content with the naked fact of existing; it is perpetually seek- 
ing intensification. 

The desire for an ever greater pleasure, the instinctive hope of 
fulfilling this desire, arouse the process which we denote by the 
term “love’s increase.” To return to our starting point in the 
study of the impulsive life, we must point out as a characteristic 
of the sexual impulse that there is an intimate mutual relationship 
between it and love; for whereas love is continually intensified by 
sexuality, so, in turn, sexuality is persistently intensified by love. 
Sexual union, the appeasement of the sexual desire of two lovers, 
greatly intensifies the love of both; but the love then increases 
the sexual longing; and so these two feelings, closely intertwined, 
advance hand in hand up the steep ascent leading towards that 
climax of happiness which is the substance of all men’s dreams, 
towards that summit which must ever remain unattainable, because 
the happiness of love is illimitable! 

In this aspiration towards the more and the higher, in this un- 
ceasing desire for. supreme fulfilment, the lover plays the active 
part, inasmuch as he’ is always striving to discover something new, 
something more beautiful, in the object of his love. The loved 
one, by the awakening of reciprocal love, is gradually drawn out 
of the condition of passivity; and now there begins a mutual 
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interplay, in which each of the two partners endeavours to dis- 
cover new beauties, beautiful novelties, in the object of love, and 
therewith to find and to awaken new enthusiasm and fresh desire. 
But, although, by the terms of this description, love’s increase is 
a mutual affair, we must nevertheless agree that, in the strictest 
sense of the term, it is referable to a kind of autosuggestion, and 
must be interpreted as such. The lover “persuades himself” that 
the beloved person is the best, the most beautiful, and the most 
splendid person in the world. This “‘self-persuasion” is autosug- 
gestion, is the expression of the fact that the eyes of love look 
through the spectacles of beauty, so that they can only see beauty, 
and overlook anything that is not beautiful. 

Now what is woman’s behaviour in respect of this matter of 
love’s increase? It is certain that woman, when she loves, looks, 
just like man, through the spectacles of beauty. It is equally cer- 
tain, that the woman, likewise, is continually seeking and finding. 
But whilst woman, in her innermost sensations, gives herself up 
wholly to love’s increase, and although she gladly and deliberately 
feels in her innermost being the summation of ever new stimuli; 
nevertheless, thanks to the influence of her education and of the 
conventions amid which she lives, she is constantly endeavouring 
to impose inhibitions and hindrances in the way of manifestations 
of this increase of love, in the way of a materialisation of these 
feelings in action. In other words, here likewise we find a certain 
amount of reserve displayed, a reserve which can only be overcome 
when the wild passion of love has taken complete possession of the 
woman. A woman, like a man, seeks and finds new details in the 
man she loves; a woman, too, is perpetually being erotised anew 
by all the love manifestations conceded to and received from the 
man; and yet, all the time, she is trying to remain the cool, the 
reserved, and the passive partner. She always feels that she is 
forfeiting some of the elements of her feminine dignity, if, fol- 
lowing her innermost impulses, she gives the most trifling indica- 
tions of the love increase that is continually going on within her; 
if she shows the man how intense are her own inner feelings. 
And yet, such a perpetual growth of ardour is necessary in the 
woman too, for only thereby are all inhibitions overcome; only 
thereby is an attainment of the goal of love rendered possible. 

The explanation of every kind of impulsive life in human be- 
ings, and a comparison between the sexual impulse and the other 
natural impulses, can doubtless make comprehensible this search 
for perpetually fresh nutriment of love and love impressions. 
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And yet we should be wrong were we, without qualification, to 
compare the appeasement of the various partial impulses which 
make up love with the appeasement of hunger and thirst by food 
and drink. We have seen that, in the case of love, the qualities of 
the various sensory stimuli at work differ so much from individual 
to individual, that we have had to recognise the existence in every 
lover of an impulsive life peculiar to himself or herself. Thus 
only can we explain that in the case of some particular individual, 
hundreds and thousands of persons of the opposite sex do not 
arouse any trace of love, whereas, through association with one 
particular individual, love may be aroused and_ intensified. 
Whereas, then, in the case of hundreds of persons there is no in- 
dication of an impulsive love-life, in the one exception there must 
be some secret power at work, which arouses the impulses that 
have long been slumbering within him, and makes his impulsive 
life concentrate upon this one person. The recognition of this 
strange phenomenon is incorporated in popular speech when we 
say that every man in things of love has “his ideal,” “his type.” 
The typical individual ready for love, groups around this “ideal” 
(which at first exists only in the subconsciousness of the in- 
dividual), quite a number, a whole class, of persons of a similar 
kind, who must all have quite definite qualities pointing in a par- 
ticular direction. Thus, one man may have an enthusiasm for 
fair women, another for dark. One woman will have a prefer- 
ence for fat men, another for thin men. It is the aggregate of 
specific qualities comprising love’s ideal which makes the lover en- 
thusiastic for one particular type. We cannot artificially create 
this type as we please. Some power within us guides all our love 
impulses in a particular direction. 

When, in search for an explanation of these remarkable phe- 
nomena, we study the works of the philosophers, the natural his- 
torians, and the physicians, and when we examine what the great 
poets have to say about it, we find that their views are so divergent 
that it is impossible to reduce them to a common quantity. Scho- 
penhauer, in his book The World as Will and Idea, declares that 
“every one loves what is lacking in himself.” We find that a great 
many other writers express opinions in conformity with the pro- 
verbial saying that “opposites draw together.” On the other hand, 
there is plentiful evidence to show that every individual, in his 
love ideal, inclines to seek out a good many strongly developed 
qualities identical with those of his own ego; there is something 
to justify the other old proverb, “birds of a feather flock together.” 
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It might be supposed that the recent extensive development of 
sexological study would enable us to solve the problem we are 
considering upon the basis of statistical enquiries, but no satis- 
factory results have yet been secured in this field. Magnus 
Hirschfeld, in his Naturgesetze der Liebe, writes: ““We cannot say 
that love always seeks its opposite; nor is it true that like draws to 
like. It seems that the effective factor is to be found in a summa- 
tion of like and unlike qualities.” Yet we cannot but feel that 
there must be a solution of the problem; that we must be able to 
find a clue through this labyrinth. 

My belief is that when we are on the look-out for an ex- 
planation, we have here, as in all matters that concern love, to go 
back to the old Indian doctrine of Karma. Proceeding from the 
simplest animals upwards in an ascending series to the most highly 
developed animals, the anthropoid ape, we observe a steady per- 
fectionment of the organism, and we see an increasing develop- 
ment of structures resembling those found in the human species. 
Now the same is unquestionably true of the spiritual life. 

Is it not an error to ascribe a spiritual life to the human species 
alone, and to say that in animals there is nothing but instinct? 
Still, facts show clearly that the spiritual life in its highest de- 
velopment can be ascribed only to human beings. 

The spiritual life, the inner life of man, all that gives his char- 
acter its good and its bad qualities—this is what gives to each of 
us his individuality. It is very different in environing nature, in 
the animal world and the plant world. When we speak of the 
courage of the lion or of the tiger, of the fidelity of the dog, of 
the timidity of the mouse or of the hare, we know that these 
phrases have become current because they embody descriptions of 
characteristic qualities of the species in question—qualities which 
have been observed for centuries, and with which every one is 
familiar. Thus we know that quite a definite idea is called up 
when we speak of these peculiarities, so that we can represent in 
the mirror of our imagination a tiger, for instance; but we know, 
likewise, that this is a general idea, and that the picture in our 
mind is not that of any one particular tiger. 

Still more obvious is this need for individualisation when we 
come to the human species. Not merely, as Dr. Rudolf Steiner, in 
his book, Reinkarnation und Karma, writes, because: “Every hu- 
man being has a biography, whereas the lower animals have not; 
for the individual man is not a mere specimen of the human species 
as a lower animal is a mere specimen of the kind to which it be- 
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longs.” This biography of the individual human being is written 
by the innumerable children of man in their deeds, and finds ex- 
pression in the conduct of their lives; but it can be understood and 
accurately read only by those of the individual’s fellows who live in 
contact with him, and who take the trouble to decipher the writ- 
ing ; only by those, who, for one reason or another, take the trouble 
really to know the person concerned. 

After an individual attains real importance for his fellows, if 
his deeds seem imperishable, so that his biography is written in 
letters that all can read, then those who live in his own time or 
after him can, by the study of that biography, obtain a true picture 
of this individual. Goethe, Schiller, and the other supreme poets; 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Richard Wagner; Maria Teresa, Napo- 
leon, and all the other great names—we believe that we know these 
people, their lives and their characters, because we can study their 
biographies. Not merely a biography that tells us the date of their 
birth, where they lived, and this or that detail of their actions; but 
a biography which affords us a glimpse of their inner life, their 
spiritual characteristics. 

Can any one who studies such biographies, any reasonable per- 
son, I mean, continue to believe that the spiritual life of man really 
arises out of nothing, and is self-created? No! I am in full 
agreement with Julius Baumann, who writes (Neuchristentum 
und reale Religion) : “Just as in inorganic nature the physical and 
chemical elements and forces do not perish, but merely enter into 
new combinations, so we are scientifically justified in assuming 
that the same thing happens in the case of organic and spiritual 
forces. The human soul, as a formal unity, as an associating ego, 
returns again and again in new human bodies, and can thus live 
through all the stages of human development.” And because the 
soul of man is immortal, because it ever and again returns, be- 
cause its development is sometimes being perfected and is some- 
times subject to inhibitive forces, there is no rule for the human 
soul, and that is why every person has his own soul, his own quite 
specific biography. After we have studied these considerations, 
the question from which we started, whether the likenesses or the 
differences between two individuals are responsible for the orig- 
ination of love, assumes a very different aspect. 

The ego peculiar to each individual is the energy which links 
and guides the whole spiritual life, the energy competent to create 
his biography. 

At the same time, it is the ego which lives after the death of 
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the body, the ego which moves along the path of reincarnation. 
Inasmuch as reincarnation is impossible without love, without the 
sexual union between two children of man, inasmuch as the crea- 
tion of a new organism by fertilisation is essential to the forma- 
tion of the organic environment in which this ego will find oppor- 
tunity for the writing of a new biography, it is undeniable that the 
superhuman power at work in this ego is what arouses love. 
“Furthermore, since the energy of man does not suffice to develop 
an individuality in one earthly life, because the soul must contin- 
ually return to the spiritual world and bring back thence fresh 
energies for a new earthly life, there must be man and woman. As 
man, the human being works at the task which humanity has to 
fulfil on earth, strives for the higher good which the earth will 
give to mankind. And woman, the human being who subserves 
the perpetuation of an earthly existence, furnishes the possibility 
of fulfilling the difficult task of providing an ever new basis for 
earthly life.” (E.G.O., Philosophische Flugschriften.) 

The same spirit which, in its perpetual recreation, is striving for 
an ever greater perfection, this, and this alone, represents the secret 
energy which, with irresistible power, impels a child of man, of a 
sudden to study the biography of another child of man; this is 
what forces the lover to become subject to the influences, to the 
spiritual life of this other human being, and this one alone. Is 
not this command identical with the first stage of every love? Are 
not love and the love sentiment only possible when two human be- 
ings become aware that in their respective biographies are elements 
which will complete one another’s natures to make a whole. Just 
as we have seen that no rules, no system, and no statistics, can be 
laid down for a biography, so is it impossible to formulate a rule 
whether likeness or contrast will determine the origination of love 
between two persons. The power of this superhuman, this im- 
mortal ego in our spiritual life, is so great that it can enforce blind 
obedience when two individuals exhibit no likenesses but only 
contrasts, which sooner or later, after the extinction of the first 
flame of love, must bring only sorrow instead of expected hap- 
piness, But if, out-of such a union of dissimilars, a new human 
being, a child, has come into existence, the great ego has fulfilled 
its aim of reincarnation. By the path of reincarnation, the im- 
mortal soul has awakened to new life, is creating a new biography, 
which perchance will be one of those worthy to be written for all 
time in imperishable letters. It is possible that some readers will 
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find a contradiction to the theory just sketched in what we said be- 
fore, that every human being has his definite ideal, though here we 
have just said that the command of love is suddenly uttered. 
Surely, in such circumstances, even the most vigorous command 
would fail of effect, if the object to which our attention is directed 
did not correspond to our “type.” The solution of this apparent 
contradiction will become plain to us when we come to consider 
whether the idea of the object of our love, the love ideal, is inborn, 
or gradually developed by experience, that is to say acquired. In 
this matter, too, opinions vary, and I must therefore consider the 
point in some detail here. 

Those investigators who contend that the so-called love trend is 
inborn, fortify their contention by saying that love and sexuality 
are so intimately interconnected that the sexual impulse, too, is in- 
born, although it does not come to full expression before the age 
of puberty. In like manner with the sexual impulse, there must 
also exist in the germ, in the case of every human being, a char- 
acteristic love trend, the rudiment of an impulse towards some 
specific type of the opposite sex. The adherents of the Freudian 
theory go so far as to believe themselves able to prove that even 
a little child before the awakening of sexuality has sympathies 
(it is too early to speak of love) pointing in a definite direction; 
that in the life of the child there is already prepared that which 
subsequently, when the sexual impulse is fully developed, will de- 
termine the whole course of the love-life. 

The advocates of the opposite theory declare that the best way 
of considering the problem would be to recognise that there is, in- 
deed, a preparation, a predisposition; but that only at the time of 
sexual ripening and just afterwards the impressions upon the 
youthful mind unconsciously and gradually form what will be- 
come the love ideal. According to this view, the inborn sexual 
impulse gives nothing more than the possibility of allowing the 
individual’s sexuality to work itself out, whereas all the other phe- 
nomena, and especially all activities in the domain of love, can 
only develop subsequently upon this basis. Just as for the whole 
sexual life of man, the first sexual impressions are determinative, 
and just as the first voluptuous sensation will guide the whole of 
the sexual life into a particular path, so it is held, the external 
qualities attaching to the first object of love will be determinative 
of the whole love trend. 

According to the former view, the motives are purely internal; 
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whereas, according to the latter, the love trend is simply dependent 
upon external impressions. Can we find any way of reconciling 
these conflicting notions? 

The reader will remember that, when we were speaking of the 
biography of an individual, we said that we could not understand 
a person’s characteristics from his biography unless the biography 
dealt with both the outer and the inner life of the human being. 
In like manner, I regard it as a basic condition of every love 
and love sentiment, that both the lovers should become intimatel» 
acquainted with one another’s “biography.” When we reflect on 
these considerations, we realise that we must look upon the whole 
question from a duplex standpoint. Two persons are needed: one 
who offers a biography; the other who reads or will read the 
biography. Thus, on the one hand, we have a human being who is 
active to this extent, that the stimuli proceeding from him are 
transmitted to the outer world; and on the other hand, we have 
the passive partner, the individual upon whom these stimuli im- 
pinge, and whose spiritual equilibrium is so greatly altered that 
he more and more gladly accepts the influence of these stimuli, 
until love flames up. Thus we have one who gives and one who 
receives love; an active, expending partner; and a passive, recep- 
tive partner. But inasmuch as the individual sends off an un- 
broken series of such stimuli, and inasmuch as every individual 
quite unconsciously projects his image upon hundreds and thou- 
sands of his fellows without ever thinking whether among these 
there may be one or another upon whom his image may make an 
especially strong impression, we see that to begin with, the spend- 
ing partner despite his activity, is in respect of consequences, 
less active than the receptive partner. The receptive partner dis- 
plays an activity which, thanks to the abundant reception of the 
stimuli, greatly exceeds that of the active partner. The essence, 
however, of this receptive partner’s activity, does not consist in 
the reception per se, but in the power of receptivity. 

What we call an “ideal” or a “type,” the preference for a 
specific sort of individual, is associated with the pleasurable sensa- 
tions aroused in us by the impressions we receive. What exists 
in human beings is receptivity, the preference for such an ideal, 
and not the ideal itself. It is a particular kind of taste, like any 
other preference in a human being, such as that for particular 
foods and odours. Thus it is a part of our sensory and spiritual 
life, which, an unnoticed constituent of our ego, has a magical 
power upon that ego, and is subject to modifications by the energy 
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existing in every human being, that is to say, by inhibitions of 
various kinds. It is, in fact, a spiritual process which is subject 
to corrections and modifications. 

From this definition we see that we have to do here, not so 
much with something inborn, as with something acquired; but we 
see also that the dispute as to whether it is inborn or acquired is 
an idle one. What is inborn in every human being as part of his 
spiritual life, is the receptivity for all love stimuli. Like the whole 
of our spiritual life, this partial manifestation of our spiritual life 
is completely outside the control of our will, is a puppet of fate or 
Karma, is guided by that superhuman power which helps the soul 
waiting for reincarnation to attain its goal. When I speak of fate, 
I mean that nothing which happens to us in life, whether for 
good or for ill, must be regarded as the outcome of pure chance, as 
a blind play of events; for everything that happens must be looked 
upon as something deliberately willed, as a wise guidance of our 
external and our spiritual life; as the command of a supreme 
power, a command that must be obeyed. Karma, on the other 
hand, is the purposive aspiration of a wise and good dispensation, 
something not amenable to earthly influences, something which 
will ultimately help the eternal imperishable ego of our soul to 
attain victory. “Karma leads us to accept the good thankfully. 
and to look upon the difficult and the painful as not merely de- 
served, but as something welcome and prescribed; as something 
with which one must strive, for every one has shaped his earthly 
life for himself. Freed from the weight of the earthly, and 
absorbed into the upward striving of the spiritual world, the 
human being surveys a series of his earthly lives, and his own 
desire to make himself strong in those matters in which he knows 
himself to be weak, is what imposes stones in the road of his new 
earthly life, imposes them as a hindrance by overcoming which he 
can strengthen his energies.” (E.G.O., Philosophische Flug- 
schriften.) 

The love ideal, then, is not something irresistibly prescribed, 
not something unalterable, neither inborn nor acquired. Fate and 
Karma guide our lives in such a way that this life of ours creates 
its own ideal in the service of the superhuman powers. And 
even though (as we too often find in human life), this perpetually 
working ego may not have found the fulfilment of its will in one 
love, nevertheless it is this same ego which impels the spiritual 
life, the taste, and therewith, the ideal, of the human being ready 
for love and receptive to love, into paths that often seem conflict- 
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ing; it is this same ego which sends us in search of a partner 
corresponding to our ideal at the time,—which sends us in search 
of a partner until at length we find fulfilment. 

The foregoing explanation is the solution of the apparent contra- 
diction previously mentioned. At the same time it provides us 
with the solution of a problem that will have to be considered 
later, namely, the question whether a human being is able to love 
several times in life, and whether a human being can love to the 
uttermost two or more persons simultaneously. 

With these considerations in our mind, how easy it is to under- 
stand and to explain the contrast between the sexual impulse and 
the impulses of hunger and thirst in this matter of appeasement; 
to understand why it is that love is not content with a simple 
fulfilment, but continually strives for a greater and more beauti- 
ful increase. How easy, moreover, is it to establish as an incon- 
trovertible principle that the love of two human beings with all 
its manifestations is invariably different from the love of any 
other two, so that there can hardly ever be one love just like 
another, hardly ever be a couple in whom the desired increase of 
love occurs in exactly the same way. 

Do we not now realise to what extent, as regards love, a sys- 
tematisation is possible just as in other vital manifestations? We 
can understand that the natural impulse of sexuality, an inborn 
natural impulse, must present definite similarities in different 
persons, and, in the course of its fulfilment, must awaken feelings 
of similar kinds in different human beings. But, while we 
recognise that the sexologist can describe and elucidate the 
customary phases of sexual sensibility, we see also that we are 
here concerned with a description and explanation of nothing but 
the bodily processes; whereas it is absolutely impossible to formu- 
late rules for the working of the innermost spiritual life, or to 
classify it. 

In the matter of this inner life of feeling, we come back to the 
fact that the biography of each individual is something quite 
peculiar. Despite superficial similarities, no two people are 
exactly alike. There are no two human beings in the world 
whose spiritual lives are exactly identical ; there are no two whose 
lives are enrolled under the influence of absolutely identical fate 
and Karma. That is why there can never be an absolute identity 
of the love and the love manifestations, and the love sensibilities 
and the love happiness, of two individuals. 
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That is why the increase of love for which all lovers strive is 
different in each case, for the simple reason that views concerning 
the unending fulfilment of love vary perpetually with the claims 
that different individuals make of love. 

Love fulfilment! How much does this word convey! When, 
from the standpoint of natural science, we try to give an explana- 
tion of its purpose and nature, we see that it must consist in the 
unending appeasement of the sexual impulse which underlies and 
is the basis of every love; that is to say, in the bodily union of the 
two lovers. Once more we are made to realise the impossibility 
of platonic love. Just as the unreasoning animal, the animal 
without a biography, appeases its sexuality instinctively, so, too, 
does the human being seek the final goal, the fulfilment of love in 
bodily union. But there is this difference, in the case of human 
beings, that here we are concerned also with a spiritual life, with 
a biography, which imposes, in some cases, obstacles of the most 
diverse kinds in the way of this fulfilment, but in other cases is 
determined to sweep away all such obstacles. 

It is here that we come to the most notable difference between 
man and woman. Whereas we have to admit that man, in obedi- 
ence to natural law, impetuously and unceasingly strives towards 
the increase of love, we see that this endeavour towards the 
desired love fulfilment runs exclusively in bodily channels, moves 
in the direction of the fulfilment and appeasement of the sexual 
impulse. In woman, on the other hand, the desire for the con- 
tinuous increase of love and the desire for perpetual love fulfilment 
moves mainly along the path of the spiritual life. To woman, it 
is not bodily union as such, not the attainment of the orgasm, 
not the gratification of the sexual impulse, which constitutes the 
supreme happiness of love, but the inner spiritual mutual depend- 
ence which is the outcome of these bodily phenomena, and the 
feelings of true happiness that develop out of this. It is a pretty 
notion, and the product of a certain degree of idealism, to draw 
from the foregoing considerations the conclusion that woman, in 
her love desires, is more spiritual than man; but we have to 
consider the question whether the reason why woman seeks mainly 
a spiritual happiness, and lays much less stress than man upon 
bodily sensations, may not be that the consequence of sexual 
intercourse as far as women are concerned is pregnancy. Such 
an outlook is perfectly comprehensible for those who realise how 
profoundly a woman’s life is altered by pregnancy, by the bearing 
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of achild. It is fully comprehensible to all those who are of my 
way of thinking, and who are unwilling to regard woman as 
nothing more than a machine for reproduction. Let us remember 
what Michelet writes in his celebrated book, L’amour: “Every 
time a woman gives herself in a love union and surrenders to a 
man’s desire, she is taking it upon herself to die for him.” 


CHAPTER IX 
LOVE AND PAIN 


Love moans and groans and complains in all possible 
tones, sheds hot tears, feels every prick and every wound, 
knows every poison and every bitter drink that can 
torture the human body and the human soul. 

MANTEGAZZA, Fisiologia dell’ amore. 


In the foregoing account of the origin and being of love, we 
have been guided by the assumption that human beings gladly 
give themselves up to this feeling, because they find in it a ful- 
filment of their most secret wishes, and because they have dreamed 
of it as the attainment of supreme happiness. Thus we have been 
chiefly concerned with love as a factor of pleasure. Now it be- 
hoves us to consider how and to what extent love is connected 
with feelings that are not pleasurable, with sorrow and pain. 

It becomes all the more incumbent on us to examine this 
problem, if we are of opinion that love is not purely human in 
its character, not something which simply concerns our desires, 
but is the work of a superhuman power, the work of fate and 
Karma. 

Just as man in general does not spend all his time wandering 
along sun-kissed ways, just as in the life of every child of man 
profound sorrow plays its part as well as intense joy, so, also, 
there can never be perfect happiness in love. Unhappiness and 
pain have to play their part in human life just as much as happi- 
ness and pleasure. Although human beings in general are inclined 
to concentrate their attention upon the beautiful, the good, and 
the happy elements of love, an objective consideration of the 
amatory life, an unprejudiced description of the history of every 
love, shows us that the pain of love, if not actually greater, is at 
any rate as great as the pleasure of love. 

The correctness of this view is borne in upon us, above all, 
when we study the abundance of pain and suffering love intro- 
duces into the life of woman. Let us remember, first of all, what 
we have already learnt concerning the disturbances aroused in a 
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woman’s spiritual life by the first awakening of love; let us 
recall how the first stirrings of love in the maiden bring about a 
revolution, cause a wild struggle, which may easily induce pro- 
found sadness no matter how cheerful the disposition may be. 
Such a transformation of a cheerful and smiling girl into an un- 
easy, puzzled, and dreamy creature, far from being the exception, 
is rather the rule. Every one who has made a careful study of 
the spiritual life of woman is familiar with disturbances of this 
kind, although girls who suffer in this way are skilled in veiling 
the disturbances from a prying world. The superficial observer is 
only too ready to see in the girl at puberty, in the “flapper,” noth- 
ing more than the embodiment of careless levity; he is prone to 
deny that a young girl has any profundity of spirit or of the life 
of feeling. Girls, he will say, are not capable of deep feelings at 
all. And yet, many a young girl, precisely in these most beautiful 
and sunniest years of life, is a victim to circumstances and to 
society, is a victim of all the inhibitions which convention demands 
of her. 2 

But it is not my purpose here to talk of these phenomena of 
the love-life of woman, which may be regarded as, so to say, 
natural. I am thinking, rather, of all the phenomena that may 
attend the course of a truly great and happy love, as well as 
those which may attend the various sentiments which are falsely 
described as love. 

I have repeatedly referred to the great difference between man 
and woman in the matter of love sensibility ; but I must allude to 
the matter once more, for a precise understanding of it furnishes 
an explanation of the origin, the extent, and the frequency of 
suffering in association with love in a woman’s life. 

We have to remember that in the developmental history of the 
human embryo down to a clearly recognisable point, the rudiment 
of the living being is bisexual, containing elements of both male 
and female sexual organs. We know that it depends upon certain 
natural processes, whether, in the further course of development, 
the male or the female elements atrophy, while the elements which 
will be characteristic of the sex of the new organism undergo a 
rapid development. When we remember these things, we find it 
easy to understand the assumption made by Otto Weininger, in his 
celebrated work, Sex and Character. Weininger held that in every 
fully developed human being there were both male and female 
elements. He summarised the masculine elements as M. and the 
feminine elements as W. According to the preponderance of 
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M. over W. in a man, it depended, said Weininger, whether the 
individual appeared thoroughly masculine, or whether, despite his 
outwardly masculine appearance, he was in his innermost nature 
feminine in characteristics. 

Daily experience gives us examples enough to show that there 
are men whose delicate and sensitive natures can be best explained 
by the supposition that there is a large element of W. in their 
composition. But though careful examination will show that 
without exception every man has certain feminine traits in his 
disposition, it is incontestable that this W. tends to manifest 
itself more markedly in another department of life than that of 
love or rather sexuality. At any rate, this is true if we except 
from consideration those morbid cases in which the whole love- 
life is perverse, so that the man thus affected is, sexually speaking, 
quite indifferent to women. Although I am of opinion that the 
passivity of woman in sexual matters is apparent merely, straight- 
forward observation of the normal reproductive activity of man 
shows that in his case there is an over-plus of natural activity. 
Think, in this connexion how, as I have already explained, the 
millions of spermatozoa in the male contrast in their activity 
with the passivity of the ova produced by the female. Think, 
too, of the competition between the spermatozoa, in their race to 
effect a union with the ovum; remember that the life of these 
active spermatozoa may last for many days after they have been 
emitted, and bear in mind that throughout a man’s years of sexual 
maturity spermatozoa are continually being produced in countless 
numbers. 

Contrast with this the way in which an ovum is produced 
from a woman’s ovary every month; and how this ovum, during 
its passage from the ovary into the uterus, is in a condition of 
repose, so that it seems continually to be waiting for the fertilising 
spermatozoa; and how its phase of activity leading to the forma- 
tion of the embryo does not begin until after fertilisation. At 
this moment of fertilisation, a process which goes on quite un- 
noticed, there begins in the woman’s life an outburst of such 
activity that hardly an organ remains unaffected by it, and left 
in its condition of normal repose. 

Both these activities, those of the man as well as those of the 
woman, are awakened by the activity of the reproductive glands, 
that is to say by an internal process, which appears to be wisely 
guided by nature. But both the activities are a small matter when 

compared with the great work of these same reproductive glands 
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whose results are manifest in the whole nature of sexually mature 
human beings by the appearance of the characteristically mascu- 
line or feminine sexual characters; and these in the last analysis 
are nothing further than the expression of what Weininger 
termed M. and W. Though this brilliant conception of Weinin- 
ger’s is applicable to all the vital manifestations, its main and most 
easily demonstrable application is to the sexual and amatory life. 
A detailed study of the spiritual life of human beings shows 
clearly that the nature of the love sensibilities is essentially 
different in man and woman; furthermore, this difference is the 
main reason why, in their love-life, women suffer so much more 
than men. 

Not without good reason has the idea of the so-called “unhappy 
love” become almost proverbial. Strictly speaking, we should be 
justified in maintaining that every love, especially in its earliest 
stages, has to pass through a phase of unhappy love; and it is 
incontestable that if we could weigh in a balance all the hours of 
happiness and all the hours of unhappiness that occur in connexion 
with love, the scale bearing the happiness would kick the ‘beam. 
Nevertheless, the joys of love are undeniable; undeniable, like- 
wise, the remembrance of all the hours in oles life is filled with 
beauty and in which all the desires seem to be gratified. How 
easy it is to forget the sorrows, and how trifling in what is called 
a “happy” love do all the drawbacks seem. Human beings are 
inclined to seek nothing but happiness in love, and tend 
instinctively to overlook all the trouble that love can bring. But 
this only happens when both partners join forces to get rid of all 
the obstacles to happiness; only when both are determined to 
achieve the conquest of what they term happiness. In such a 
partnership, the unhappiness that may intrude will be transient, 
and will never be felt as unhappiness to the degree that would 
warrant describing the relationship as an “unhappy” love. 

I can never agree to speak of an “unhappy” love in cases in 
which the union of the two partners to love, the attainment of the 
goal of every love, is, to all appearance, made impossible by 
external difficulties, or by the contrariness of fate. The unhappi- 
ness which exists, or is supposed to exist, in such cases is not to 
be found in the love itself, any more than the contrarieties are 
themselves the outcome of love. The more intimately the two 
partners are united in the struggle on behalf of their love, the 
greater will be their feeling of happiness, the more keenly will 
they feel all that they are to one another. All the stories we read 
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in the newspapers under the caption of “unhappy love,” all the 
stories of murder and suicide arising out of love, show us that 
the “unhappiness” is not to be found in the love, but in the lovers, 
and in their incapacity to struggle on behalf of their love, or their 
unwillingness to do so. Is it not absurd to say that “unhappy 
love” is the cause of suicide in the case of two lovers who have 
been so convinced that a life together would bring them happiness, 
that they prefer the happiness of being “united in death,” to the 
pain of being separated in life? 

No, it is not my purpose here to speak of sufferings of this 
kind. I am now concerned with those forms of unhappy love in 
which one of the two lovers is to blame. 

Once more it is the woman, who, far more often than the man, 
has to suffer the pains of such an “unhappy” love. What we 
have just learned concerning the differentiation in the sexual 
sensibility of the two sexes will easily enable us to understand 
this. 

Let us remember that the man, thanks to the early development 
of his sexuality, tends, above all, to seek in every love the full 
sexual satisfaction that can be secured by the possession of the 
woman he loves. Let us remember, on the other hand, that all 
the ideal considerations which plays so large a part in the inner 
life of a woman, and without which a true woman is unable to 
love, are remote from the understanding of the average man. 
Indeed, being W. elements, even though they may be present in 
a man, they are not regarded by him as something ennobling, but 
as, rather, qualities to be looked upon with contempt. We must 
remember, further, that in love man seeks primarily the physical 
factor, and woman the spiritual factor. When we remember 
all these things, we shall have made a great step towards under- 
standing why it is that woman will so much more readily seek 
and find unhappiness in love than man. However much an 
idealist a man may be, and however many thousand oaths he may 
have sworn as to the greatness of his feelings for a woman and 
as to his conviction that they will be eternal, we shall never find 
that he will be so severely affected by any love pain as to be 
willing, in faithful memory of this love, to renounce “for ever” 
the crown of every true love, the voluptuous sensation. Far from 
it! A man who has been disappointed of his heart’s desire will 
all too soon seek and find consolation in the arms of another 
woman. Men are so firmly convinced of the power and the 
rights of sexuality, that they lack clear ideas concerning the 
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intimate relationship between spiritual sensibility and bodily 
enjoyment. To them, in general, love and lust seem synonymous. 
Man, seeking only pleasure and the voluptuous sensation in love, 
believes that all the pains of love can be overcome by pleasure; 
and he seeks the shortest route to the purely bodily joys which 
sexuality can offer in such abundance. 

How different is the attitude of a woman towards these things. 
As I have again and again insisted, in the love-life of woman the 
spiritual processes play a leading part. True, that to a woman 
her self-surrender to a man, a sexual union with the beloved, 
is the crown of every love; but this sexual union only seems 
possible to a woman when she loves the man with her whole 
heart and her whole soul. She regards as absolutely impossible 
a purely animal and bodily surrender to a man whom she does 
not love. Thus to a woman, sexual union, which for so many 
men is a mere episode in life, is an event deeply graven in her 
soul. That is why a woman, despite the urgency of her own 
desires, despite the more and more urgent promptings of sexual 
desire, will often remain for years, or in very truth “to all 
eternity” chaste, if she has experienced a disappointment in love. 
No doubt there are cases enough in which a woman who has 
been disappointed in love will speedily seek consolation in the 
arms of the first comer; but usually in such cases the motive of 
revenge on the lover who has deceived her is at work in driving 
her to a step which she will soon repent. 

The great importance that a woman generally attaches to sexual 
union, to her surrender to a man, ennobles the idea which she 
usually forms concerning the nature and extent of fidelity. 

I have previously pointed out that the feeling of mutual inter- 
dependence forms a necessary part of a happy love, but that this 
feeling can only develop when another basic element exists, the 
factor of absolute mutual trust. When a woman’s trust in a man 
is in any way shaken, her inner life is so profoundly disturbed 
that the whole happiness of her love is, as a rule, speedily trans- 
formed into intense unhappiness. 

Leaving out of consideration, for the moment, the extreme case 
of actual infidelity, let us try to explain, at this stage, what 
processes go on in a woman’s heart when she loses confidence in 
her partner. We find at the root of the trouble a sense of mortified 
vanity. A woman finds it incompatible with her own inner feel- 
ings, with her own estimate of the value of her ego, that a man 
can forget the “great gift” she has bestowed upon him in giving 
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him her heart. What she cannot get over is that another woman, 
thanks to some external or internal merit, should have seemed 
to him more desirable than herself. The woman is so convinced 
of her own goodness, and of all her own real or imaginary merits, 
that she finds it hard to contemplate being put into the shade by 
one of her sisters. Especially is this the case when she loves; 
when her greatest happiness in love has been the consciousness that 
she was “everything” to the man of her choice. The feeling that 
she is no longer the supreme influence in the man’s life, the dis- 
tressing recognition that she has to take a lower place in his 
estimation, is incompatible with the other feelings of the loving 
woman. ‘This goes so far, that the mere suspicion that the man 
is taking any interest in another woman is enough to pierce her 
to the heart. Nay more, the same feeling of distress can arise 
when the man’s interest is not for another woman, but for some 
other member of the family, or for a friend. A woman wishes to 
be the centre of a man’s whole interest, and will tolerate the 
worship of no other divinity. The man’s feeling for a woman must 
be completely undivided, must fill his whole nature, must out- 
weigh and conquer all his other interests. 

These thoughts and feelings seem justified when we fully under- 
stand the woman’s outiook, when we realise that a woman, in 
contrast with a man, seems to live only for her great love, only 
for the object of this love, the man. In the loving woman, her 
man is the first thought when she awakens in the morning; all 
through the day, memories and thoughts of her love-life float 
through her mind; the thought of the man is her last thought as 
she falls asleep at night. Thus monopolised by her love senti- 
ments, the loving woman is apt to forget that the man, in the daily 
struggles of life, and in the struggle for his love, is exposed to all 
kinds of disagreeables; and she fails to realise that this man must 
attend to the interests of his daily life as well as to the interests 
of his love. The woman wishes to be the supreme, the sole, the 
greatest power in the man’s life; she wants the man’s thoughts to 
be as incessantly directed towards her as her thoughts are towards | 
him. The estimate of her own ego, the over-valuation of this 
power, makes it impossible for her to tolerate any straying of 
interest on his part. Just as a woman, in her love, forgets and 
must forget her own pride, and the hindrances which life has 
hitherto interposed between her and the man of her choice, so 
does she demand of the man that he should forget all things and 

all persons that have hitherto played a part in his life. The 
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victory which a woman wins over the heart of a man does not 
satisfy her, for she demands a victory over all other human beings. 
From the woman’s point of view, his parents, his brothers and 
sisters, and his friends, must be included in her victory; as far as 
his interests are concerned, they must pass into the background, 
and his whole mind must be occupied with love for her, with 
thankfulness for the love she gives him. How easy it is, when we 
consider these facts, to understand why a woman is so exquisitely 
sensitive to any neglect on the part of the man of her choice. 
When this form of sensitiveness is strongly developed, abnormally 
intense, a woman will not even tolerate her husband’s devotion to 
the duties of his occupation, and will feel injured if he is too much 
“immersed in his profession.” The woman wants her personality, 
her love, and her self-sacrifice, to mean more to the man than his 
occupation; or at any rate she desires him to give the minimum 
possible time to his occupation, and to devote the whole of his free 
time to love and to her. 

It would have been grossly unjust to set forth these considera- 
tions merely in order to convey the impression that woman is 
petty, superficial, immeasurably vain. To the dispassionate 
observer, these peculiarities of the feminine psyche seem per- 
fectly natural. But even a prejudiced observer will regard them 
leniently when he has considered a circumstance which can always 
be detected in the developmental history of every love, and one 
whose effects always make themselves manifest sooner or later. 
I refer to the dissimulation which is almost invariably practised 
both by the man and the woman in the case of every love. 
Woman, as we know, endeavours, by adorning her person, by an 
intensification and display of the characteristics she regards as 
most amiable, to present herself before the man’s eyes in a more 
and more pleasing light, so that to him she may appear more 
beautiful and more desirable. But these arts of dissimulation seem 
trifling matters when compared with the misrepresentations 
deliberately practised by a man in order to win the woman of his 
choice, in order to increase her readiness for love, in order to 
make her love desires pliable to his wishes. A man’s sexual desire, 
his inner impulse towards the conquest of the woman, leads him, 
when he is wooing, to conceal any interests he may feel in other 
persons and things. However much occupied he may be pro- 
fessionally speaking, he can always find time for the woman 
whose love he wishes to win. He may be the best son in the world, 
or the best friend; in his desire to win a woman’s love, he will, 
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for the time being, forget parents and friend. Or perhaps he is 
an incorrigible gambler, one whose spare moments are spent at 
the card table, or he may have some other ruling passion. No 
matter; when he is hunting a woman, the other passions will 
cease to rule. 

It is not difficult to find examples of gross hypocrisy practised 
by lovers. An unmusical man who is making love to a girl will go 
to concerts evening after evening, and feign a great interest in 
musical matters, although he is really bored to death, and finds it 
difficult to keep awake. One who has regarded mountaineering 
as a ridiculous waste of time and a needless risk of life and limb, 
will suddenly indulge in rash feats of the kind if he fancies that 
his doing this will raise him in a woman’s estimation, or when he 
thinks that on an expedition of the sort he will have a chance of 
achieving the conquest of the woman he desires. These little 
frauds and falsifications may seem harmless enough, but in reality 
their consequences may often be very serious—cannot, indeed, 
fail to be serious, for when the man has attained the object of his 
desires, when he has won the woman’s heart and has aroused her 
love, what will happen? Then, all too soon, he will show his real 
personality, and will even show it roughly and with scant consid- 
eration. He sees no reason why he should not suddenly drop all 
he has been doing to make himself pleasing to the woman. Having 
won the woman’s love, having possessed her, he sees no harm in 
showing his true nature, and in resuming his old habits. Can we 
be surprised, in such a case, that the woman should contrast the 
expected happiness with the present disillusionment, and that she 
should find sorrow and unhappiness in love instead of joy? The 
man whose sole wish when he was wooing seemed to be to read 
his beloved’s wishes in her eyes and to fulfil them to the utmost 
of his power, this same man now regards his own ego, his own 
personality, as the main thing in love; himself, his occupation, 
and his habits. Any one who considers a woman’s unhappiness in 
such circumstances as her fault, as the outcome of stupidity or 
egoism, is certainly unjust. We have no right to shrug our 
shoulders contemptuously, or to speak slightingly of a woman’s 
sensitiveness ; we have no right to say that such a woman is super- 
ficial, vain, and immoderately selfish. It behoves us to realise 
the gravity of the disillusionment with which a woman is affected 
when she gradually becomes aware how extensive and how 
numerous have been the man’s hypocrisies, and when she comes, 
at length, to know the man in all the crudity of his robust egoism. 
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It would go ill with the world and with love, if this sort of 
hypocrisy and deceit were a regular thing on man’s part. In 
ordinary life, indeed, no love relationship is entered into without 
a certain amount of sophistication of the ego, without a certain 
amount of false representation on the part of both the lovers. 
This is inevitable, for never were any two persons’ characters so 
perfectly suited to one another that they could completely supple- 
ment one another. But, generally speaking, the misrepresentations 
are so inconsiderable, and relate to matters of such little moment, 
that in the happiness of a great and true love the importance of 
any stich misrepresentations disappears, and they come to seem 
nothing more than a change of habits on the part of both, such 
as is necessary for mutual adaptation and the fulfilment of mutual 
inclinations. Just as a man who is truly in love desires, not merely 
a union of bodies, but also a union of souls, and with this end in 
view avoids doing anything which may be unpleasing to the 
woman, so, likewise, does the woman sacrifice a great part of her 
own ego to the ideal of her love, animated with the desire to 
increase and to fortify her happiness. This recognition on the 
part of both members of the love union that each is making sacri- 
fices on behalf of the love relationship, is the main cause of their 
reciprocal trust. Such indestructible trust in every respect is the 
most satisfactory guarantee of happiness, whereas when once 
confidence is shaken, we have the foundation on which all the un- 
happiness and pain of love will inevitably be established. 

The ideas of chastity and modesty, the notions as to the value 
of virginity, and the estimate of the value of her own personality, 
which are instilled into a woman from earliest childhood, have 
as their result that the woman demands of her love relationship a 
guarantee that the feelings of mutual love shall be absolutely 
undivided, and shall always remain so. Apparently monogamous 
by nature, supposed to be adapted for the love of one man only 
(I do not say that this assumption is justified), woman would 
seem to have the desire for the love of one man only, and to seek 
in such a love a spiritual satisfaction that will last for the whole 
of her earthly life. Thanks to this monogamous trend, a woman 
is also convinced that a man ought likewise to find complete satis- 
faction in such unity. But the demand conflicts with the 
principles on which men are brought up, and with the consequent 
customs of masculine life. Thus on the one hand we have the 
woman making monogamous demands, and on the other hand we 
have the man, who seems to be polygamous by nature, and is far 
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from being inclined to regard a multiplicity of loves as anything 
to be ashamed of. This contrast cannot be shuffled out of the 
world, for it is a contrast which law and religion have done a 
good deal to emphasise, in order that they might be able to im- 
pose coercive monogamic marriage upon the human race. It 
certainly is a forcible restraint, for, from the point of view of 
natural science, human beings (women as well as men) are polyg- 
amous by inclination, and because every struggle against nature 
is an invasion of natural law. However much some people may 
doubt this assertion that human beings are fundamentally polyg- 
amous, a dispassionate study of the great chapter of love proves 
that it is justified. There can be no doubt that every human being, 
throughout the period of sexual maturity, is ready for love in the 
fullest sense of the word—women as well as men. Even when 
they are in the throes of a great love, in the stage of complete love 
fulfilment, they remain ready for love, not only towards their 
partners in the extant love affair, but towards others, towards any 
chance comer of the opposite sex. How else can we explain the 
way in which people, even when madly in love, never forget, when 
they come in contact with members of the opposite sex, to do 
anything which may arouse interest in their personality? How 
else can we explain why a woman in love, and one wholly given 
to some particular man, is willing to flirt with another man, how- 
ever harmlessly ; how else can we explain the way in which a man 
in love with a woman, will still pay court, however harmlessly, 
to another woman? These peculiarities of behaviour are the 
expression of a readiness for love, which most people in daily life 
fail to admit even to themselves. From the scientific point of 
view, they are a proof that stirrings and stimulations are con-— 
tinually going on in human beings, that forces are perpetually at 
work driving them towards members of the opposite sex. Were 
monogamy absolutely proved to exist in the human species, we 
should find that as soon as love secured fulfilment, the readiness 
for love would vanish, or at any rate the readiness for love as far 
as any one but the chosen partner is concerned; the whole im- 
pulsive life would henceforward be directed only towards the 
chosen man or woman. Monogamy is not based upon natural 
inclinations, but is the outcome of numerous lesser or greater 
inhibitions which have been gradually imposed in the course of 
time. Thus, in the life of modern civilised nations, it has come to 
be taken as a matter of course, but is always regarded as a demand 
which is not wholly fulfilled. 
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For the fulfilment of the monogamic demand, the inhibitions to 
polygamous wanderings must be in full force; and if these 
inhibitions fail in the slightest respect, the mutual confidence of 
the two partners is apt to be undermined. Thus, even in a happy 
love, the germs for a great deal of unhappiness will begin to 
flourish. This applies to both partners, but especially to the 
woman. 

A comprehensive study of all the spiritual processes that ge 
on in the loving woman, discloses to us her extreme sensibility. 
This sensibility, in association with the high value she attaches to 
the idea of monogamy, leads a woman to think that she is pre- 
destined by God and by men to the unrestricted possession of 
the man of her choice. She comes to believe that the man is 
wholly hers, and to fancy that one who, before he met her, has 
certainly been inclined to the free indulgence of his polygamous 
desires, will and must now, in a moment, become wholly 
monogamous in his thoughts and actions. Even though we may 
understand a woman’s outlook in such matters, we cannot but 
regard it as petty; for a sensible woman, experienced in life, 
ought to realise that there are plenty of perfectly innocent forms 
of expression of readiness for love. Innocent in this sense, that 
the man, though he does not dream of any. complete fulfilment 
of his love desires, is nevertheless unable to refrain from letting 
these polygamous desires become manifest. 

It is owing to the pettiness to which I here allude that a woman 
lays up so much suffering for herself. The loving woman cannot 
endure that the man whom she loves should make himself agree- 
able to any other woman; and she suspects treason to her own 
love, or at any rate the beginnings of treason, in every glance of 
interest a man may direct towards another woman. Short of 
actually feeling jealous, a woman is rendered uncomfortable by 
noting anything of the kind. Here we have the first beginnings of 
a loss of confidence in the man, and therewith, in many cases a 
disastrous increase of sensibility; a quite involuntary increase, 
which trifles may subsequently intensify to such an extent that 
new sources of suffering arise almost automatically. I know 
cases and to spare in which the love of a loving couple has been 
shattered as the sequel of a single prolonged glance on the man’s 
part towards another woman, or a long conversation with another 
woman. This, long before there has been any bodily union be- 
tween the two, long before the fulfilment of their mutual love 
desires. How much more readily, however, can sorrow intrude 
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into love, when a woman actually believes herself to have been 
deceived. Most remarkable is the way, in such cases, in which a 
woman thinks and speaks of the man’s “ingratitude” towards her, 
for she does not realise that what is amiss is her own mortified 
vanity, the shaking of her own confidence. This talk of ingrati- 
tude is an indication of the woman’s over-valuation of her own 
ego, which is associated with her belief that she has made a great 
sacrifice in giving herself to a man. How rarely do we hear a 
woman openly admit that in fulfilling the man’s love desires she 
was also appeasing her own longings! 

It is an established fact that pain and unhappiness, above all in 
matters of love, will far more readily affect the heart of human 
beings than happiness. It is equally certain that woman is far 
from being inclined to regard even the most harmless disillusion- 
ment as a matter of trifling importance. It seems as if she takes 
delight in self-torment. She seems to be continually in search 
of new proofs of her idea that the man she loves is taking an 
interest in some other woman; and instead of brushing aside the 
trifles which have aroused her suspicions, with Argus eyes she 
watches all the man’s doings. She does not say a word, does not 
modify her own behaviour in any way, is careful not to betray a 
fraction of her thoughts, but keeps watch until she can secure 
absolute proof, and can then fling the reproach of treason in the 
man’s face. But meanwhile, in her innermost thoughts, she broods 
over her lost joy, quite forgetting that in this way she is destroy- 
ing her happiness and poisoning her own spiritual life. 

Hitherto I have been talking of trifles, imaginary infidelities, 
which may cause intense unhappiness to the loving woman. But 
now I come to real infidelities, which outrage the most sacred of 
human feelings, which rack a woman’s innermost sensibilities and 
may quench the sun of happiness for ever. To any one who 
understands the true nature of love, it must seem childishly absurd 
to exact an oath of fidelity, though in all religions this is part of 
the marriage union. I do not say that it is ridiculous in the sense 
that there is no possibility of its fulfilment, but because between 
two human beings whose association is based upon a true under- 
standing of their love and upon absolute mutual confidence, there 
is no need of a vow. It is ridiculous, furthermore, because a vow 
is demanded although the most honourable of human beings can 
give no possible guarantee of its fulfilment. In matters of love, 
no man or woman can exercise full control. A human being may 
believe that he loves, may be convinced that the object of his love 
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is so perfect that no change in his feelings can ever occur ; but how 
can he know whether his fate, his Karma, will guarantee that 
his faith, his love, will remain unshaken through all the future of 
his life? It is true that, through the exercise of inhibitions, we 
can so regulate our lives as to remain faithful to our love, and 
thus correct our fate. But is not fidelity broken in that very 
hour when an inhibition, a correction, of inner sensibilities is 
needed in order to keep troth? In such a case as this, where, 
despite our will, despite our inhibitions, we are or may 
be powerless, is an oath, were it the most sacred of all 
oaths, justifiable? How can such a vow, whose fulfilment does 
not lie within the powers of our will, be anything but ridiculous? 

It is ridiculous because it is demanded from two human beings, 
and is taken by two human beings, whose whole inner life is 
disturbed by the power of love; because it is taken by two human 
beings who stand at the beginning of their career, who do not 
know, and do not wish to know, the full significance of such an 
oath, who have no experience of the changes that time brings 
and the mutability of human sentiments. Only because love 
actually makes people blind, are they willing blindly to take such 
a vow. It is, in fact, perjury, inasmuch as an oath is necessarily 
perjury when given under false representations. And daily 
experience shows how perpetually this vow is broken. 

It seemed necessary to allude to this matter although, strictly 
speaking, what I have said applies only to that form of love which 
is sanctioned by a religious or civil marriage. When the oath of 
fidelity is publicly made and registered, and when a breach of 
the oath is legally punishable with the penalties of adultery, then 
we are concerned with something quite different from the thou- 
sands upon thousands of oaths which lovers always swear to one 
another in the early days of their love, oaths without which love 
would hardly seem to be possible, though such a small fraction of 
them are ever kept. Has there ever been a love affair in which 
the lovers have never sworn “eternal fidelity’? Very few, I 
should imagine. But all experience shows how brief such an 
“eternity” is apt to be! Yet whenever two people begin to love 
one another, they will continue to gratify one another by swearing 
these lovers’ vows, in the delusion that this is some sort of 
guarantee against fickleness. 

But in this respect, too, we note a remarkable distinction be- 
tween the loving man and the loving woman. It is the man, as a 
rule, who is not sparing of lover’s oaths. He is well aware of 
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the influence they exert on a woman; he knows that they will 
increase her trust in him, and ensure his conquest of her. It is he, 
therefore, though in other respects he will plume himself on being 
a man of honour, who does not hesitate to swear these lovers’ 
vows, though he knows that they are but perjury. Woman, on 
the other hand, despite all the experience of her sex, seems to be 
blind when her own person is concerned. She is always ready to 
accept such coinage at its face value; she always believes that the 
man who is speaking to her will be an exception, and that this 
time his oath is really genuine. If some of my readers think that 
I am too harsh in my judgment of men, let me remind them that 
almost every man, before his great and true love, has had a few 
amourettes, and that in these he will have sworn lovers’ vows. 
And let them remember that in eight out of ten instances even of 
a true and great love, safeguarded with oaths of eternal fidelity, 
the “eternity” has proved of very short duration! 

But whereas the man is always willing to swear eternal fidelity, 
much more rarely do we find that a woman, however much in 
love, will pledge everlasting troth. If she does give such a pledge, 
we may be certain that, without the sanction of law or religion, 
she will still regard it as binding and sacred, and will never break 
it without a severe and prolonged internal struggle. 

Her idea of the sacredness of an oath, and her credulousness, 
are the reasons why a woman suffers so deeply, why her whole 
nature is so shaken, when she is deceived by a man, when the man 
she loves is faithless to her. 

When the great happiness of love and the dream of this happi- 
ness are transformed into pain and unhappiness, the change occurs 
under specific and typical conditions. Though these may vary to 
some extent in accordance with the temperament of the woman 
concerned, the student of women’s spiritual life is so familiar 
with them that he is inclined to draw up a scale of such sensa- 
tions. If, for my part, I make such an attempt, I do so on the 
ground of many years’ experience, and I wish to say at the outset 
that I am not dealing with cases in which marriage is necessarily 
involved, but am concerned only with the sensibilities of the woman 
who feels herself deceived in matters of love. 

Still convinced of the intense happiness of love; surrendering 
herself to the dream that her own happiness will last for ever, the 
woman at first finds it impossible to contemplate the remotest 
possibility of any unfaithfulness on the part of the man of her 
choice. For a long time she remains absolutely convinced of the 
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man’s fidelity, and her suspicions are not as a rule aroused until 
some “kind friend,’ as a matter of “duty,” thinks it necessary to 
tell her what “people” are saying about her lover and his doings. 
At first she will wrathfully disregard such suspicions; but a little 
sting has been implanted in her heart, and gradually she comes to 
doubt the man’s fidelity. Her previous happy confidence that he 
was wholly hers, her previous sense of tranquillity and satisfaction, 
are gradually replaced by a sense of insecurity and doubt. She 
may say to herself a thousand times that he cannot possibly 
deceive her; but just as often does an evil demon seem to be at 
work within her. The first stage of pain and suffering begins; 
there are oscillations between faith and slight mistrust; and thus 
the woman’s peace of mind is shaken. But at first no one must 
perceive a sign of her doubts, not even the man of her choice. 
With assumed cheerfulness, she tries to veil her wounded sensi- 
bilities. Although in former days she has found it easy enough 
to hide her innermost feelings, she now finds it extraordinarily 
difficult to play a part, to hide her doubts. Her only satisfaction 
comes when she is alone with herself and her doubts, and When, 
at the thought that they may possibly be justified, the tears course 
down her cheeks. But she continually reminds herself of the 
pledges of eternal love and inviolable fidelity ; she reminds herself 
of the stormy intensity of the man’s passion; thinks of their hours 
of love together, of passionate kisses given and returned. 
Nevertheless she is unable to banish her unhappy suspicions. 
Her evil genius, her feminine disposition, is at work. Were it for 
no other reason, her curiosity would lead her to seek in the man’s 
behaviour some proof of the reality of her suspicions. Whereas 
formerly her life consisted in the search for moments of happiness, 
in the discovery of opportunities for bringing new happiness, now 
she is perpetually on the look-out for circumstances which may 
destroy this happiness. With amazing zeal, she tries to find be- 
hind every word, every action, proof of some change in the man’s 
sentiments towards her. Whereas before, perhaps, she did not 
bother herself to watch all his doings, or wonder too much how 
he was spending his time when not with her, now she pays the 
greatest attention to every detail of his life, her one desire being 
to catch him in the act of infidelity. Never before, maybe, has 
she concerned herself about his correspondence; but now every 
postcard will seem to her an important document, the writing and 
contents of which must be carefully scrutinised. In such circum- 
stances, a woman who is currently regarded as perfectly well-bred, 
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will not shrink from being so ill-bred as to search the pockets of 
the man’s clothes, and to examine his pocket-book. She does all 
these things spurred on by an inner unrest, which becomes all 
the more intense in proportion as her actions lead to no positive 
result ; and she does it again and again, though fully aware of the 
meanness of her conduct. Incredible as it may seem, the lack of 
proof, the negative result of her search, far from. tranquillising 
her, far from restoring her mental balance, serve as reasons for 
continually renewed activities of the kind. But much as she may 
have suffered from the time her doubts were first awakened, all 
this suffering is as nothing to that which she feels when she at 
length comes across what seems to her a full confirmation of her 
suspicions. 

What now troubles her first of all, is not the mourning for the 
loss of the great happiness of love, not the thought of the greatness 
and the beauty of her suddenly shattered happiness, but very 
different sensations. It is her self-love, it is the injury to her 
own self-esteem, which causes her present suffering. Mortified 
pride will now become an agony. ‘The idea that another woman 
can be more beautiful, nobler than herself; that another woman 
may be more desirable than herself; that another woman, 
by whatever means, has been able to conquer the heart of the man 
she herself loves—will hardly seem possible to her. Yet she has 
proof that he loves another, and she begins to examine herself in 
the attempt to understand how it can have happened. Now here 
we have to remember that every human being in love, loves him- 
self or herself first and foremost. The woman does not think 
that the man’s love ideal, the man’s readiness for love, can possibly 
have been modified by any impressions received from another 
woman; she is firmly convinced that her own merits are so great 
that no other woman can compare with her. Has not the man 
sworn to her again and again that she is the only woman in the 
world, the most beautiful and the best, and that he will always 
feel this? Now, when she remembers these oaths, she becomes 
conscious of the greatness of the crime which the man has per- 
petrated by his infidelity; she feels doubly betrayed, because the 
vow which she herself had given the man in return for his pledge 
to her has been esteemed by him so lightly. 

All the pain which has hitherto been hidden, stored up in the 
woman’s heart, at length seeks an outlet. Tears, which she had 
almost forgotten how to shed, now became frequent. She no 
longer believes in the possibility of happiness. Life no longer 
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seems worth living. Where, before, there had been self-sacrificing 
love, self-forgetfulness, absorption in the man’s wishes, and only 
the desire to make him happy, there is now absolute vacancy, only 
the thought of her own unhappy ego, only a longing to thwart all 
the man’s wishes. Women are not prone to the storms of anger 
common in men; but a woman in such a position as I have 
described, will have, instead, a feeling whose effect and durability 
will be much greater than that of anger. She will have a sense 
of disgust for the man whom once she loved so intensely ; a feeling 
of horror at the baseness of the man whom she formerly respected 
as the most wonderful being in the world. No new oaths, no 
prayers and beseechings, no demand for forgiveness, can wholly 
eradicate these feelings from her heart. How can a woman who 
has once been so deceived, believe a new vow? How can she ever 
forgive the man who has forgotten the perfection and greatness 
of her own ego? The lips whose kiss once aroused in her such 
ecstasy, have become an object of disgust now that they have 
kissed another woman. Even if the woman, in her great love, 
had come to accept without much demur that before first kissing 
her the man may have kissed many other women, and although 
this did not make his lips in the least disgusting to her—now, 
that he should have kissed another woman after knowing her, 
seems to her a degradation, and the sense of degradation becomes 
intense if he offers to kiss her again. Where else can we find an 
explanation of this contradiction but in the woman’s tendency to 
over-value her own ego? 

The profound impression that all suffering leaves upon a 
woman’s heart, and the loathing that the woman, in such circum- 
stances, feels for the man, are intensified by a factor which must 
not be overlooked. She suffers from a false sentiment of shame 
at what others will think of her because another woman has been 
preferred to her. Just as she cannot bear that the man should 
have found more happiness in another woman’s company, should 
consider another woman more beautiful than she, so she cannot 
endure that other persons should compare her unfavourably with 
her rival. 

When the first great waves of excessive pain have subsided, 
when the pang has been alleviated by the reviving sense of self- 
satisfaction, by the renewed fortification of self-confidence, the 
woman comes to regard the man who has deceived her as so base 
and contemptible that she feels completely indifferent towards 
him. As if she had never loved him, as if she had never experi- 
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enced an hour’s happiness in association with him she now re- 
gards him as a stranger with whom she can no longer have any 
spiritual contact. And yet this feeling of indifference does not 
go so far as to make her truly indifferent as to the impression she 
produces on him. She tries to convince this deceiver how un- 
worthy he has been of a great love, and how supremely valuable 
she herself still is despite all disillusionments and despite all the 
suffering she has endured. The desire to prove this, and doubtless 
at the same time the desire to give the man intense pain, probably 
explain the origin of a longing to be revenged upon the man, 
to “pay him out,” as the familiar phrase runs. Though she is far 
from forgetting herself quickly and wholly, though she is far from 
being inclined to give herself to the first comer, she wants to prove 
to the man that many another would deem himself happy if he 
might love her, and could win her love in return. 

This crescendo of suffering may have crushed body and soul, 
but the woman still remains a woman. Although she may have 
endured at the man’s hands almost more than she can bear, 
although her loathing for the man, or her indifference to him, may 
be deeply rooted, never, to the end of her days, will she forget 
the man whom she first truly loved. Love, the first true, great 
love of a woman for a man, is graven upon her heart in golden 
letters. Endless as may seem the hours and days of unhappiness, 
intense as may be the suffering, they cannot wholly erase the 
memory of the minutes of supreme happiness. 

Legouvé writes: “Happy love makes women good and well- 
wishing. We see no more of that vague sadness in which the 
spirit loses itself in bitter reverie. There may be gentle mourning, 
and gladness will sometimes find expression in tears. Dis- 
appointed love surrounds everything with a mantle of sadness; 
and even when time has brought forgetfulness, the woman whose 
heart has been often disappointed finds it very difficult to hope. 
There awakens in her an inner voice which would fain stifle every 
germinating love; and this voice, which recalls her pain, makes 
her spirit inaccessible to hope and confidence. She questions the 
glances of him in whose tenderness she would gladly believe; 
they seem honest—but how often has she been deceived. Must 
she not doubt her own judgment which has so many times led 
her astray? In many cases, disappointed love makes us, not 
only unhappy, but cruel as well. How many women become piti- 
less because they have been tortured; they become cold, scornful, 

bitter, unfeeling towards other women, envy the happiness which 
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these women may feel, and are inexorable in their judgments of 
what the world calls faults. Others succumb to the confusions of 
a disorderly life, and, grasping at pleasure in place of happiness, 
sacrifice their heart and their dignity to the lusts of the senses. 
Disappointed love is always disastrous to a woman’s life; some- 
times it makes her despicable. It is true that beautiful souls can 
be uplifted and clarified by misfortune; but, even then, they show 
the traces of their suffering.” 

These words give us no more than a fraction of the thousands 
of possibilities which may transform the inner life of a woman 
whose love has been disappointed. As in all the other vital 
manifestations of mankind, so also in affairs of love, the inherited 
temperament, the mode of thought, and the control of the ego 
and its doings, play a considerable part. Everyday experience 
shows us again and again that when a woman’s love has been 
profoundly disappointed, she may be readily misled into almost 
incredible actions, and sometimes may wish to end her sorrows 
in death. I do not believe for a moment that a disappointment in 
love can leave no traces in a woman, as some people are ready to 
maintain. No doubt, we meet instances in which an affliction in 
love may seem to have only a transient or trifling effect upon a 
woman. We see this, for instance, in those “reasonable”? women 
who appear to pay little heed to a man’s sins and strayings; 
women who show no sign when they become aware that a man 
has deceived them. These “reasonable” women, whose reason is 
so powerful that it seems to make them superior to their own 
sensations, are, in reality, dominated by only one thought, only 
one desire—not to exhibit to their friends the spectacle of a 
neglected woman, Any one who, in view of the feigned tranquillity 
of such a woman, and in view of her almost incomprehensible 
indifference to the man’s behaviour, should infer that she does 
not suffer profoundly from disappointed love, does not know 
woman’s soul. He is simply taken in by such a woman, and for- 
gets that every woman seems gifted by nature with the talents 
that make her a born actress, that every woman can conceal her 
true inner life. 

I must not be supposed to imply that it would be better if a 
woman were to regard a man’s infidelity as a matter of course, 
and perfectly pardonable. Men in general, I know, consider that 
to them all possible freedoms in love-life should be accorded. But 
for my own part I do not wish my readers to suppose that I am 
fully prepared to recognise the justification for polygamy in the 
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male. Far from it, for I am firmly convinced that a man who 
loves happily and is loved in return can commit no greater crime 
on earth than to deceive the woman who loves him, and thus to 
shatter her most sacred sensibilities, to destroy her confidence, and 
to undermine her happiness in love for the rest of her life. What 
I blame a man for, is not that his love ideal should change, and 
that he should be inspired with ardent love for another woman, 
but that he should lack the courage and straightforwardness to 
speak plainly to the woman of his first choice, and to tell her 
that his sentiments have changed. Concealment on the one side, 
and on the other side the feeling of being deceived by one in 
whom the woman had felt absolute confidence—this is what 
arouses in a woman’s mind that terrible mistrust of the whole 
male sex. I am speaking here of things which most men refuse 
to recognise. Were it otherwise, men in general would find it 
impossible to play as they do with a woman’s feelings, and to 
make women the mere instrument of their erotic sensibilities and 
sexual desires. But most men act as if women had no depth of 
feeling at all, as if a woman’s love-life was to her a quite sub- 
sidiary matter ; and they try to collect as many “love experiences” 
in their own lives as possible, regardless how many women’s hearts 
they may wreck in the process. 

Inasmuch as every true and great love is to a woman the 
supreme experience of her life, a disappointment in such a love 
cannot but be a most disastrous occurrence. A disillusionment 
of the kind, and the spiritual pain associated therewith, may have 
such a profound effect as to make a woman forget herself and her 
proper pride, and to make her dishonour herself for the rest of 
her life. There is hardly a woman, martyred by the pains of dis- 
appointed love, who has not sooner or later cherished the thought 
of revenge on the man. This desire for revenge takes the form 
of arousing in her a wish to do the greatest possible harm to the 
man by paying him back in kind, so that the man may also know 
how painful it is to be disappointed and deceived in love. The 
woman, who has hitherto been chaste and reserved, wishes to 
show the man that she too is desirable, and tries to prove to the 
man who has injured her that the injury is very slight after all, 
and that she is perfectly ready to engage in a new love adventure. 

When a woman, in such circumstances, enters into a new 
relationship, it is only a love adventure, and not love. There are 
lacking here the fundamental conditions of every great and true 
love ; above all there is lacking the basic element of mutual under- 
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standing and perfect mutual trust. The motive for such an 
amourette is no longer the readiness for love which issues from 
the most intimate sensibilities, but rather a “‘will-to-love,” an un- 
conditional and untamable desire to love and be loved regardless 
of cause and effect. The woman seems to have completely for- 
gotten how slowly and how beautiful her great love formerly 
developed; and she admits to herself without reservation that 
the wish to be revenged on the man is what impels her into a new 
love affair. How false and inconsiderate, how unreasonable and 
dangerous! The great and true love was far too deeply rooted 
in her heart for her to be able to forget it betwixt night and morn- 
ing, and for it to be possible that she could find a substitute in so 
brief a period. This love, and with it the general concept of love, 
have become so absolute a necessity of life, that life seems to the 
woman scarcely possible without it. Can we suppose that, all 
in a moment, a new and adequate happiness can be substituted 
for the happiness to which she has become accustomed? Must 
we not rather suppose that suffering has confused her senses and 
her reason, or that the woman did not love the man, the+object 
of her love, but only the feeling of love itself? A true, a great, a 
genuine love cannot be speedily forgotten, cannot be speedily 
substituted by a new love, by a love whose motive is nothing but 
obstinacy and defiance! 

Is it possible that out of a so-called love of the kind, anything 
advantageous can arise, seeing that it is cradled, not in a desire for 
revenge, but simply in a wish to impress the woman’s associates ? 
We cannot answer this question in the affirmative, for such a love 
must be attended by the most serious consequences, seeing that it 
is nothing more than an imaginary love. The forcible self-denial 
of the ego, and the associated forgetfulness of feminine dignity 
and proper pride, in such a case, are, for the woman, the first 
great step upon the steep descent. Such a woman must say to 
herself a thousand times that this feeling cannot be the right one. 
In her innermost self she is convinced that a new disappointment 
awaits her; and, nevertheless, the mortified vanity from which she 
suffers makes all the unhappiness she foresees seem a trifle in 
comparison with the victory she promises herself over the man 
who has deceived her. 

Although we may admit that in exceptional instances such a 
love, which is at first artificial and imaginary, may turn out 
well, for it may be gradually transformed into deeper feelings, 
and prove lasting—as a general rule, a “love” of this kind is 
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speedily followed by another, so that the woman comes to exhibit 
the very polygamous tendency which she has so censured in the 
man. But whereas when a man exhibits this polygamous tendency, 
he merely displays himself as a libertine, and as such is admired by 
men of his own type, a woman who behaves in a similar fashion 
soon loses her reputation, and finds herself on the road leading to 
prostitution. A woman who has entered on this path of suc- 
cessive “loves” and successive disappointments, is never more 
ready for a new “love” than when she has been disappointed in 
the old. She continues her unceasing search for a really honest 
lover, until, in the end, she has lost herself. 

But although our analysis has shown that mortified vanity and 
shattered confidence play so great a part in the development we 
have described, we must show ourselves unprejudiced enough to 
forgive a woman for such conduct, and not to describe her un- 
hesitatingly as a “bad” woman. Woman is born for love, and 
there is no weapon with which she is so well fitted to fight as 
love. That perhaps is the reason why a disappointment in love, 
when it does not cut too deeply into the woman’s spiritual life, 
may sometimes bring about a sort of intensification and clarifica- 
tion in that life. Even though the sorrow which has left its traces 
in the woman’s heart may be very great, the result may be to 
arouse a warmer affection than ever towards the faithless man, 
so that, when she has forgiven him, her love for him may burn 
more fervently than ever. 

The explanation of this apparent contradiction is not difficult to 
find. First of all, the woman, who has previously felt too secure 
in her possession, now comes to recognise, with alarm, that her 
ownership is less complete than she had fancied. She realises 
how much the man means to her, notwithstanding the defects in 
his love. Furthermore, it gratifies her immensely that the man 
should return to her repentant, thus giving every one the proof 
that there is nothing in the world that seems higher and more 
beautiful to him, nothing more valuable and desirable, than his 
own wife. She thus secures a victory over the man, a victory 
over the woman who has led him astray, and a victory over all her 
associates! Indeed, I am inclined to think that this longing for 
a victory of the kind, though it cannot be secured without humili- 
ating the man, has just as much influence with the woman in such 
cases as the willingness to pardon which is a natural outcome of a 
woman’s compassionate nature. When a man who has strayed 
returns penitent, if the woman will not forgive him, we must 
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certainly find the reason in her own inner life; and if we analyse 
it we shall discover that in her case self-love is more powerful 
than love. 

‘But whereas in a woman, however much her lover has dis- 
appointed her by his betrayal, there is usually a possibility of for- 
giveness, and an allowance for the way in which the tumult of a 
man’s senses will lead him astray, we find that men are quite 
unable to conceive the possibility of forgiving a faithless woman. 
I do not mean that men cannot be, like women, kindly, reasonable, 
and considerate. But a man, following traditional customs, almost 
invariably (though he deems himself a modern), regards the 
woman whom he loves and who has given herself to him in love 
as his unrestricted property, which no other man must touch. 
Furthermore, the great difference between the attitude of the 
sexes in this respect is due to the fact that when a woman is 
untrue to the man of her first choice she may become pregnant, 
whereas there is no such risk when the sex relationships are 
reversed. Man’s harshness towards an erring woman seems un- 
justified when we remember that the man almost always plays the 
part of active seducer, and that the woman plays the passive part, 
and surrenders to the desires of the man, believing his oaths and 
promises. But a man thinks that all the arts of seduction, which 
men in general know so well how to practise upon women, are 
suddenly to remain void of effect where his own wife is concerned. 
The very man who has so frankly maintained man’s right to 
polygamy, will condemn a woman, and treat her as a criminal, 
even if transiently she has betrayed any polygamous tendency. 
The man in whose life, not love, but sexual gratification, has 
played so predominant a part, demands of his wife a celibacy 
which is only to be interrupted from time to time at the promptings 
of his wishes. How preposterous, how unjustified, such a demand 
is will become clear to us when we think of a case in which a man, 
sated with sexual activity, ceases to have any intimate relation- 
ships with his wife, and thinks that for this reason his wife, too, 
must cease to have any sexual desires. This man, who years 
before had without any sense of shame, and with the approval of 
his associates, begun his own sexual experiences in perfect free- 
dom, seems not to know, or to be unwilling to recognise, that in 
women sexual desire does not usually attain full intensity until 
after her union with a man, but that it then develops and increases. 
He assumes the right to deny any life of the senses to his wife. 
The self-discipline to which women become accustomed from 
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their earliest years, the chastity which has become second nature 
to them, often makes them perfectly content to go on living in a 
purely spiritual association with the man they love. But we must 
not forget how hard it may be to live with a beloved person 
without sexual activity, and without any outward sign of the 
giving and receiving of love. 

I have hitherto, in this chapter, dealt chiefly with the sufferings 
of women who are disappointed in love, of women who are de- 
ceived by the men they love. I must now turn to consider the 
sufferings of the woman who herself deceives a man, and must 
elucidate, as far as possible, the reasons that may lead such a 
woman astray. 

At the outset it is necessary to insist once more that a woman 
is naturally polygamous, just like a man. Men and women in 
general, when ardently in love, believe that this sentiment is 
“eternal,” and fail to reflect on the possibility of a change in their 
feelings, though this may be predestined in their case by fate and 
Karma. Thus the loving woman always believes that the man 
of her choice is the ideal for which she has been waiting, and that 
any change in her love for the man lies beyond the bounds of 
possibility. But sober observation of daily life shows us that 
women, just like men, can experience a change of feeling; indeed, 
observation tells us that the danger is even greater in the case of a 
woman than in the case of aman. Remember how accessible every 
woman is to cajolery and love-making; and that there is no way 
in which a woman can be so much strengthened in her love, as by 
the conviction that she exercises a powerful attraction upon other 
members of the male sex. Even the most faithful of women 
values the impressions her ego makes upon. men in general, and 
feels happier than ever in the consciousness of her great love 
when she is able to arouse the desire for her love in other men. 
This, doubtless, is what mainly accounts for women’s coquetry. 
They are continually experimenting to discover whether their 
influence upon men is still in good working order—a dangerous 
game to play with love, but which they play because they believe 
their hearts to be unconquerable. It is dangerous because such a 
sport may become bitter earnest far more readily than women 
are apt to suppose. Just as urgently as a man who loves a woman 
needs to possess this woman wholly, so urgently does a woman 
desire to give herself to a man whom she loves. Thus an earnest 
love may readily arise out of what begins as a harmless flirtation, 
as a mere sport with the feelings of love. Even the most stead- 
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fast of women can, “in a weak moment,” surrender to her feelings, 
and to the man who knows well how to turn these feelings 
promptly to account. Frieda von Bilow summarises these consid- 
erations pithily when she writes: “One thing is certain. When a 
woman who is truly in love remains honest (honest in the con- 
ventional sense of the term), it is certainly the man’s fault!” If 
we turn this into scientific phraseology, we say that woman is 
always ready for love. But the epigram also implies that, in 
affairs of love, the influence of the man upon the woman is 
enormous, and that the woman’s power of resisting the man is 
very small. 

It would, however, be wrong to believe that a woman can betray 
the man who loves her and whom she has loved, or that, however 
ready she may be for love, however great the storm of her senses, 
she can surrender herself to another man, as readily, or anywhere 
near so readily, as a man will commit an act of infidelity when 
the circumstances are reversed. The spiritual torment which a 
woman feels in such circumstances, her self-reproach, ~her con- 
tinual dread of discovery or of the possible consequences of her 
infidelity, enormously outweigh the happiness which the woman is 
able to find in her own new-found love. And while a woman 
who knows herself to have been deceived by a man may disregard 
all these considerations, make light of all these torments, and give 
herself to another man for the reasons that have already been 
discussed, a woman who is unfaithful to a man who continues to 
love her can hardly ever escape the bitterness of self-reproach even 
though she finds ecstasy in the arms of her new lover. Perhaps 
it is the conviction of her own baseness that makes such a woman 
apt to sink lower and lower, once she has embarked on the road 
where she loses the respect of her daily associates, and on which 
she has lost her own self-respect. 

It is worth while to consider the reasons that may lead a beloved 
and loving woman to be unfaithful to the man she loves. While 
it is easy to understand how a woman whose trust has been be- 
trayed and whose love has been disappointed may give herself to 
another man, there.seems, at first sight, an insoluble contradiction 
between happiness in love and infidelity. The conventional judg- 
ment is apt to be that nothing but a lowering of the moral standard 
can account for such infidelity in a woman; and people believe 
themselves justified in shrugging their shoulders contemptuously, 
and dismissing such a woman with a few words of moral censure. 
This is an easily adopted standpoint, but it is one which with the 
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best will in the world I cannot myself adopt. Experience shows 
us that the morality of earlier times stood on much the same 
footing as that of to-day; and it also teaches us that in small 
towns morality stands at a lower level than in great cities. Per- 
haps in the provinces, both women and men, owing to the greater 
risk of discovery, and to the way in which their neighbours are 
prone to regard them with suspicion, are more careful in their 
conduct than in large towns. In a little provincial town people 
who wish to stray outside the limits of conventional morality, find 
it expedient to travel to some neighbouring spa or to the nearest 
big city, in order to avoid suspicion, scandal, and all its conse- 
quences. But this much is certain, that women living in small 
provincial towns are adepts in the arts of dissimulation; and even 
if discovery threatens or actually occurs, they feel proud to show 
that they too can lead the life of fine ladies. What is termed 
“social life” in the narrow circles of a petty provincial town, 
brings women into far more intimate contact with men, and the 
latter know well how to take advantage of their opportunities. 
My readers will remember how, in our militarist days in Germany, 
the officers used frankly to say they preferred little garrison 
towns because of the opportunities these offered for love 
adventures, 

But to come back to this question of a decline in moral stand- 
ards, though there is no question that moral views have changed in 
the course of recent centuries, we must protest against any idea 
that there has been a decline. Those only can hold such a view, 
who regard the general movement towards giving women equal 
rights with men, the consequent diminution of hypocrisy, and 
the consequent increasing freedom in thought and activity, as a 
decline in morality. 

The causes of woman’s “fall” by no means belong to the realm 
of morality, but must be sought in certain peculiarities of women. 
In the great majority of instances, as I have said more than once, 
when a woman is unfaithful, the man has been the seducer, is the 
one most to blame. No one who is well acquainted with the 
spiritual life of women will deny that in the long run a woman, 
however high her moral standards, will probably surrender to 
the passion of a man who skilfully makes love to her. The con- 
trast between the behaviour of a man who is absolutely secure 
in the possession of his wife, who is certain of her fidelity, and 
that of her would-be seducer, is enormous. The man who is sure 
of his wife, to whom her possession has become something which 
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he takes for granted, something which he considers as a matter 
of course, regards it as superfluous to talk about his happiness, 
or to talk to his wife about love at all; but the seducer is perpet- 
ually assuring the woman how happy the slightest indications of 
her love make him, and how great and beautiful would be their 
mutual happiness if his love could only secure fulfilment. A 
woman gladly hears such words, for they convince her of her 
own beauty and her own value, and make her sure that she 
exercises power over the man. Is there a woman on earth who is 
absolutely immune to the influence of such deliberate love-making ? 
Is there any woman in the world who will not contrast the ardour 
of such a wooer with the apparent indifference of her own 
husband, and draw conclusions from the comparison? But 
though we have to answer this question in the negative, since we 
know how readily women are influenced, still, observation tells us 
that an experienced woman, with a strong character, is able to 
appraise the seducer’s arts at their true value, and to recognise that 
they are merely designed to achieve a particular purpose» Such 
a woman will withstand the arts of seduction; she will never make 
the mistake of believing that her husband’s confidence in her is 
merely the expression of indifference. Flattered though she may 
be by the would-be seducer’s asseverations, she will not be slow 
to let him see that she fully understands his designs, and that she 
knows him to be one who has said things of the sort to many other 
women and will say them to many more, simply that he may 
achieve the fulfilment of his sexual desires. But although she 
may grudge the man a victory over her own heart, she will always 
rejoice at securing a victory over him. The triumph she feels at 
the failure of a man who has made love to her generally delights 
her so much that in order to secure such a triumph she will 
gladly sacrifice a certain amount of her self-respect. 

That is why a woman, though absolutely faithful to her hus- 
band, and fully assured of her own powers of resistance, is almost 
always ready to make a wooer as much in love with her as possible, 
so that, in the end, when he is eager to press on to his goal, she 
may scornfully show him the door. That is why, then, a woman 
begins this dangerous playing with love; but the real reasons that 
lead her into errant paths must be sought rather in her natural 
spiritual endowments. It can hardly seem to us surprising that a 
woman upon whom monogamy is so strictly enforced by law and 
custom in modern times, should have a certain amount of curiosity 
regarding the demeanour of any other man than her own who 
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makes love to her. She is spurred on by the stories of her women 
friends, and is in the end, unable to repress the longing for a 
somewhat wider experience. Thus, though with hesitation, she 
makes up her mind to indulge in what appears to her to be the 
“harmless” sport of flirtation. She is sure that there can be no 
risk in it, for her own instincts, her own disciplined reserve, con- 
vince her that she is in no danger of really losing her heart. This 
peril seems to her quite beyond the bounds of possibility. She is 
unaware of the skill with which an experienced man will seek, 
and in the end find, a woman’s weak points. It is certainly an 
interesting fact that in the majority of cases in which a woman is 
unfaithful, the first steps in this direction are not due to any 
powerful love impression, but are the outcome of some trifling 
flirtation, of a sport with her own feelings, and with the feelings 
of the man concerned. By degrees, this sport changes into earnest, 
in which the woman forgets all prudential considerations, and can 
think of nothing but the satisfaction of her increasing curiosity. 
But when she has once fallen and become unfaithful, there is no 
step backwards. An additional cause no doubt, is the desire not 
to lag behind her sisters, but to be regarded as enlightened and 
progressive. For every woman wishes to excel other women, 
even at the cost of a defeat, at the cost of a sacrifice of a large 
part of her ego. 

Besides these two reasons, there are others which may slowly 
but surely bring a woman who has hitherto been faithful and lov- 
ing out of the path of right-thinking and living. Consider the case 
of a woman whose husband loves her faithfully and uprightly. 
She has gradually come to play a secondary part in his life in com- 
parison with his professional occupations, so that she must be re- 
garded as somewhat neglected. At first, in her long hours of 
loneliness and tedium, she consoles herself with the conviction 
that, after all, her husband does everything for her and for his 
home ; but after a while she begins to compare her life with that of 
many of her women friends, who are also neglected by their hus- 
bands, and nevertheless have a fine time of it. Boredom and 
loneliness induce her, first of all, to seek distraction in pleasure, 
and she enters upon courses which must soon lead towards destruc- 
tion. In a great many “modern” marriages the lack of love is 
the cause of these troubles. 

Prentice Mulford, in his essay Husband and Wife, gives an apt 
description of this state of affairs. He writes as follows: 

“A great mass of men and women live to-day in spirit and 
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action in separate worlds of their own. These are neither healthy 
nor natural worlds. The man often lives in his business, trade, 
art, or profession. He goes to the office, store, workshop, or 
other place in the morning, is absent all day, and returns at night. 
In thousands of cases, the woman, the wife, is quite ignorant of 
the business and its details. In mind the husband often brings 
these things and this business home with him. It may be trade, 
law, speculation, invention, medicine; some art, some science, 
some profession. He may sit at the table eating, and be absorbed 
in the thought of these things. His mind may be on them in the 
evening. He may amuse and entertain you at such times by writ- 
ing a letter to some business correspondent in Calcutta. Where 
is he during these moods? In the room where his body is? No. 
A person may not be where his body is at all. A person is really 
where his thought travels. If that thought is for half-an-hour 
fixed intently on a person in Calcutta, and the body is in New 
York, there is far more of the real person acting in Calcutta than 
in New York. : 

“Tf long experience has not made you callous and indifferent to 
this domestic life in separate worlds, to this occupancy by two 
bodies of the same room with only a half union of spirit, you may 
grieve, or feel a certain disappointment or sense of unrest, pro- 
ceeding from, you scarcely know what. You have a ‘good hus- 
band,’ as the world goes. He provides well for you. You think 
you ought not to complain; yet you cannot avoid a sentiment of 
complaint. If you have unconsciously become callous, and made 
up your mind to accept a man’s body as congenial company when 
his mind is somewhere else, you may join the ranks of a world 
of women now existing whose husbands’ minds are almost always 
in some Calcutta, far or near. There is a world of married women 
who have formed an exclusive woman’s world. They associate 
with women more than with men. 

“Ages on ages ago, man argued that he was better fitted for 
many occupations, by reason of superior strength of muscle, than 
woman. But man did not know that without the nearness of the 
feminine element, or thought, his strength of muscle would fail 
him. He did not know that when a greater closeness of sympathy 
and combination of interests is formed between man and wife, 
the greater will be his strength both of mind and muscle. He did 
not know that it was her strength, also, that did the work. Why 
has dancing more exhilaration when the sexes dance together, 
than when they attempt this exercise separately? The exclusive 
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world of women is as unhealthy and unnatural as is the exclusive 
world of men. Where, in this way, the masculine mind discards 
and rejects any part of the feminine mind, there comes, as a result, 
a corresponding amount of mental and physical weakness. Where 
the feminine mind similarly throws out the masculine, and lives 
in its exclusive world, there comes to the feminine a similar mental 
and physical weakness. Nowhere in nature has the Spirit of 
Infinite Good, or God, made a world exclusively masculine or ex- 
clusively feminine. You find this in the forests and the fields. 
The feminine thought is different in its nature from the masculine. 
It acts on the masculine nature as a rest and a stimulant, or in- 
spiration. It gives to the man an actual strength to use in his 
trade or business, which, often in his ignorance, he supposes to be 
entirely his own, and drawn altogether from himself. Your hus- 
band may not be able to write and go in spirit to Calcutta, unless 
you, his wife, are in the room, or at least in the house. Why is 
this? Because the feminine element, your thought, which he ab- 
sorbs from you, is giving him the very strength he uses to go to 
Calcutta. He feels something, he can’t tell exactly what, that 
gives him a sensation of ease and comfort when you are near. 
That is caused by your thought of love and sympathy flowing to- 
wards him. He feeds on that as much as on bread. If your 
thought and sympathy were turned entirely on another man, or en- 
tirely on other interests, he would feel restless and uneasy, though 
entirely ignorant that your affections had strayed in another 
direction. 

“Your husband has the right to use the force he absorbs from 
you in the day’s business. He has no right to come home at night, 
draw it still from you, and use it in more business. Business is 
not as well done when a man’s mind runs on business day and 
night, at meal-times, and at all hours. Such a habit breaks men 
down prematurely, and is one road to insomnia and insanity. The 
feminine mind and organisation receives first all finer and higher 
thought and idea. It transmits this thought or force to the mas- 
culine mind to which it is most attracted. This interchange and 
blending of the masculine and feminine thought is an absolute 
necessity to health and vigour of body and mind in each. When 
this law is more understood and practised, men and women in 
the married state will attain to higher and healthier conditions of 
body than can now be realised. 

“Love is not endurance. Love is not a feeling on the wife’s 
part that she ought to be content, or will try to be content, when, 
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if she put the question closely enough to herself, she would be 
obliged to own to herself, that she felt the lack of her husband’s 
attentions—the attentions of courtship; and more—for a true 
love will increase, in its desire to please, rather than lessen. Love 
is literally life. The lack of it leads to death. This unnatural 
world, in which so many women now dwell, is the greatest aid in 
making them harsh and repulsive. It robs them of their attractive- 
ness to the other sex. It causes them, in time, not to care to be 
attractive. It makes them neglectful of their dress and personal 
appearance. It takes from life its mainspring for living. It tends 
to make them narrow, petty, censorious and gloomy. 

“Many a couple, so married, yet not realising in marriage to- 
day the happiness they expected, nor the happiness they had during 
courtship, could begin for each other their paradise for eternity, 
by beginning where some leave off even at the altar—beginning the 
period of courtship over again; beginning the renewal of the little 
civilities and attentions which characterised that period; the desire 
to please each other’s eyes in care, taste, and neatness of attire; 
the control of temper and demeanour in each other’s presence; 
the checking of the cutting retort or sarcasm—beginning to restore 
those barriers and formalities of etiquette which it is never safe 
for man and wife to disregard and trample upon. For, when you 
allow these barriers to be destroyed, you destroy respect for your 
personality ; and when ever so little of respect is gone, just so 
much of contempt replaces it; and when the husband bounces into 
the wife’s room, or presence, bringing all his ill humour with him, 
and with no more sign of respect for what should be the sacred- 
ness of such a place or presence than he has for his stable, then be 
sure that more or less of his respect for you is gone. 

“In this regard the wife also may trample down these barriers, 
as well as the husband. They should begin to ask each other if 
what they do is pleasing the one to the other, begin in pursuits 
mutually enjoyed. Enough can be soon done to prove that love 
can be again placed on its first and right basis; and it can also 
be proved, that such love between them, and all the pleasure it 
brings, can be increased, and keep on ever increasing.” 

More explicable, now, are all those phenomena which in every- 
day life are apt to be sedulously concealed, but with which the sci- 
entific physician is only too familiar. I am thinking of a woman, 
who does not merely fancy herself neglected, but is actually 
neglected by her husband; of a woman who in the days of court- 
ship has been passionately wooed and embraced by the man, but 
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who by degrees, after he has possessed her, notices a steady decline 
in his passion; until, at last, the two partners, though they may 
still be friends, are certainly not lovers. This leads us once more 
to consider the important relationship between love and sexuality ; 
and we realise in this connexion, even more plainly than from our 
former expositions, how momentous sexuality may be, cannot fail 
to be, for the maintenance of love between man and woman. Al- 
though women are continually being assured that sexuality plays 
little or no part in their love-life; although it is often believed 
that women merely tolerate men’s sexual advances, observation 
shows that these statements are entirely false. A woman who has 
once given herself to a man, and who has come to regard this 
sexual union as the seal of their most sacred mutual sentiments, 
is far from being inclined to renounce further proofs of the man’s 
love in this domain of sexuality. Indeed, many women go so far 
as to draw inferences as to the intensity of a man’s love from the 
nature and frequency of his sexual demands, and are inclined to 
believe that there must be an inseparable connexion between the 
two things. And they are right! To this extent, at least, they 
are right, in so far as we leave out of consideration the factor of 
complete spiritual interdependence which is an essential part of 
every true love. We must agree that human beings have, in truth, 
no other proof of a continually increasing and ever-active love than 
mutual sexual desire; but we must not forget that sexual desire 
is subject to mutations of an almost incredible degree. Careful 
researches have shown that just as in the animal kingdom there 
are rutting periods, so in human beings there is a definite peri- 
odicity in the manifestations of the sexual impulse, so that some- 
times there may be an enormous increase of sexual desire, and 
sometimes a marked diminution. Although, in the ordinary life of 
most persons, this periodicity is not conspicuous, it plays a con- 
siderable part, though still a subordinate one, in the amatory life. 
But if, for the time being, we agree to regard readiness for love 
as readiness for sexual intercourse, then we must contend that 
woman is always ready for love. Indeed, it is an established fact 
that from the first experiences of sexual activity, a woman’s sexual 
readiness steadily increases, so that as the years pass her desires 
become far more active. In contrast with this, we find that there 
is a natural decline in the sexuality of the male; or at any rate, 
that the desire of a man for one particular woman, from whom 
he obtains sexual satisfaction, continually declines, unless the 
woman has a talent for exercising new and ever new sexual 
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charms upon the man. It is also certain that all kinds of external 
conditions, such as the monotonous course of daily life, are com- 
petent to reduce or annul a man’s sexual desires. Women are 
not aware of anything of the kind in themselves, or, if they do 
become aware of it, they refuse to admit it. A loving woman be- 
lieves that a truly loving man must in her embraces, and under her 
ardent kisses, forget all the troubles of life; she thinks that the 
effect of the love union upon a man’s spiritual life must be so 
great that he can find perfect happiness in this alone, and can give 
himself up to the ecstasy of love without thought of other things. 

Thus, while a woman whose companion grows less and less 
ardent in his demands for sexual gratification is apt to become 
alarmed, and think that his love for her is on the wane, what she 
notices may really be due to one of many other causes; perhaps 
to a premature physiological decline in sexual capacity, to what is 
called impotence. This may have the most disastrous effects in 
married life. Let us imagine a case of a woman of thirty, full 
of the joy of life and eager for the pleasure of love, married to 
a man fifteen years older than herself, and near the end of the 
days of sexual potency. In one partner there is a longing for the 
joys of love, an urgent demand for the fulfilment of a sexuality 
which has but recently awakened ; and on the other side we have 
a man who becomes increasingly incapable of fulfilling all these 
desires. Here we have the picture of an unhappy woman, disap- 
pointed in her love and in all her expectations; neglected and sex- 
ually ungratified. 

There occurs in such a woman a fierce conflict between the de- 
mands of respectability and the demands of her awakened senses, 
between the determination to endure and the impulse towards 
sexual pleasure. The vigorous repression of these longings, per- 
haps continued for years, will cause intense spiritual suffering and 
profound depression, for the man with whom she lives becomes 
simultaneously the object of her love and the object of her hatred. 
She loves him as long as the sexual impulse does not stir within 
her; but she hates him when the impulse grows active, and when 
she realises that she lacks sexual fulfilment for the very reason 
that she loves this man and because the demands of respectability 
prevent her from seeking gratification elsewhere. This is a spir- 
itual struggle which will only continue until, at long last, the om- 
nipotent energy of sexuality overpowers the inhibitions in the 
woman’s mind. Then, in the arms of a lover whom she may not 
really love, she will seek and find the crude satisfaction of her 
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own sexual desires. With the roles of the sexes reversed, these are 
parallel to the cases—common enough—in which a man living in 
a happy marriage will seek in the arms of a prostitute the sexual 
gratification which he cannot secure from his wife, because, 
though he and she love one another, she has some illness which 
makes sexual relations impossible. 

How great may be the power of ungratified sexuality in a 
woman, we may learn from thousands upon thousands of examples 
in which a woman thus unsatisfied suffers from nervous troubles 
which may be slight or severe. In some instances, we come across 
cases of grave melancholia which are the outcome of a woman’s 
unsatisfied sexual desire. 

Passing from these cases in which the woman’s dissatisfaction 
is the outcome of her husband’s impotence, and in which the lack 
of gratification of all sexual desire is at the root of the trouble, 
we must next turn to consider the yearning, unrest, dissatisfaction 
in a woman’s life which arises from spiritual causes, and must be 
regarded as one of the most natural phenomena in the world. 
Stekel, the psychoanalyst, in one of his books, speaks of a fem- 
inine quality which he terms “the yearning for romance.” He 
means by this that in all women, without exception, there is a de- 
sire, in affairs of love, to experience new, more beautiful, and 
grander things. If a great experience of the kind has, for one 
reason or another, been unattainable, it is natural that a woman 
should long for it. But even when a woman, living in happy love 
with a man, has experienced the highest joys and the most ex- 
quisite sensibilities of love, she is still subject to this “yearning for 
romance,” and will sooner or later try to satisfy it. But in my 
opinion, she will never, along this path, find happiness alone, she 
will also find intense suffering. Stekel writes: “In reality, every 
woman longs for fuller experience. The quieter the course of her 
existence, the stormier becomes the inner voice which demands 
more turbulent and more ardent passion. If, in her daily life of 
marriage, she has secured the fulfilment of her sexual desires, 
these desires pass into the background and there lead a life of their 
own, in a dance of dreamland. A woman, no less than a man, 
needs new stimuli, is subject, no less than a man, to the demand 
for variety. Nothing but love can appease this demand for vari- 
ety. For the lover is an artist in love. He is an inventor in the 
domain of caresses, and though always the same he is continually 
anew man. Woe to those lovers whose tendernesses assume a 
stereotyped form. Woe to those whose pet names and endear- 
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ments are never changed. Dissatisfaction induces irritability ; ir- 
ritability leads to quarrels; even these quarrels are a relief to the 
wearisome monotony.... All human beings, and especially 
women, suffer from affect-hunger, they long for affects to appease 
this eternal hunger. Love means: to satiate oneself with affects.” 

Substantially, these words are in harmony with what I have 
maintained in the foregoing pages, that a woman’s pride is apt to 
be mortified by the apparent indifference of her husband, and that 
thereby her feet are directed into the path leading to infidelity. 
Assuredly we must admit that there is a justification for a 
woman’s longing for fresh experiences, seeing that the social order 
in which we live provides women with so many fewer varieties 
of experience than men. Nevertheless, we know that there must 
be some special factor at work before a woman can become ripe 
for a new sexual experience. In normal circumstances, a woman 
is so subject to her inner inhibitions, that this “longing for ro- 
mance” does not become anything more active than an agreeable 
playing with thoughts. In her boldest flights of fancy, she is 
content to regard herself as the heroine of romance; but, dread- 
ing the greatness of her own sensibilities, she is careful to avoid 
any attempt to realise the romance in actual life. Yet this re- 
nouncement is not achieved without severe spiritual struggles, 
without considerable suffering. In the light of these reflections, 
the coquetry with which women are so often reproached appears 
in a new light. We cannot but see that one element in coquetry 
is woman’s desire to try her powers upon men, her wish to con- 
vince herself that she is competent to play her part in a real ro- 
mance. 

Whilst the foregoing considerations apply to a young and beau- 
tiful woman, happy in her love, we have to modify the picture 
very much when we come to consider a woman of maturer years. 
There can be no question that a woman’s love for her own ego 
is mainly grounded upon the power exercised by her personality 
upon her associates, or, strictly speaking, upon men. Nor can 
there be any doubt that, as her age increases, a woman becomes 
more and more anxious at the thought that this power of her ego 
will decline and pass; that, owing to a loss of personal charms, 
she will cease to exercise this influence upon those with whom she 
comes in contact. Asa result of these anxieties, as a result of her 
dread of advancing years, she is prone to do her utmost to post- 
pone the dreadful day when she will grow old. How terrible 
seems the prospect of the oncoming of what is called the change 
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of life, that critical age when her charms will fade. The care 
with which she looks at her own image in the glass, the care with 
which she scrutinises every wrinkle that appears in her face, are 
indications of her service of her own ego, and, unfortunately, only 
her outward ego. And yet it is not simply a dread of an outward 
transformation that dominates her mind, but a quite false repre- 
sentation of the great transformation that will take place during 
what is called the change of life. She believes, indeed, this woman 
who loves love and therewith sexuality, that with the onset of the 
menopause, with the decline in the activities of the ovaries, love 
and love sensibilities, sexual desire and sexual gratification, will, 
by a pitiless decree of nature, come to an end. But there is no 
scientific justification for so drastic a view. Although it is sci- 
entifically proved, as I explained in an earlier chapter, that the de- 
velopment of the internal reproductive organs at puberty is what 
renders active the inborn sexual impulse, we find nevertheless that 
it is impossible to prove the existence of a direct connexion be- 
tween sexual desires and love sensibilities on the one hand and the 
reproductive glands on the other. Innumerable experiments have 
shown that, even after the removal of the reproductive glands, the 
ovary or the testicles as the case may be, the desire for sexuality, 
and therewith the longing for love, can persist. Biologists are 
now generally inclined to believe that in the reproductive glands, 
just as in other glands of the human body, incretions are contin- 
ually being produced ; and that these, being poured into the blood, 
are incessantly being carried to the sexual centre in the brain, and 
exercise a stimulant effect thereon. But we know that the incre- 
tions capable of exercising this stimulating influence cannot orig- 
inate exclusively in the reproductive glands, for daily experience 
shows that sexually mature women whose ovaries have been re- 
moved by operations, can still retain sexual sensibility, and a de- 
sire for love and sexuality. Turning to consider the other sex, 
we know that, often enough, eunuchs, men whose testicles were 
removed in early boyhood, may still retain the longing for woman, 
may still know the urge of love. Furthermore, there is ample 
proof that women who have suffered from morbid intensity of 
sexual desire, and have hoped to be cured of their trouble by the 
operative removal of the ovaries, have found that the effect of the 
operation, as far as reducing desire is concerned, may be ab- 
solutely nil. It follows, that the presence or absence of the repro- 
ductive glands can have very little to do with sexual sensibility 
or sexual desire. Equally unimportant, in relation to a woman’s 
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sexual sensibility and amatory life, must be the question whether, 
during the change of life, the ovaries cease to be functionally 
active, and whether (as the cessation of menstruation shows) they 
have completely ceased to perform the work of ovulation. 

Whereas the decline of sexual capacity in man is manifested by 
the failure in the power of erection, so that the person thus af- 
fected becomes absolutely incapable of sexual intercourse, in 
woman, even when the menopause is fully established, there still 
exists perfect capacity for sexual intercourse. But the great dif- 
ference between man and woman is not signalised so much by 
these phenomena, as by the fact that in woman, during and after 
the menopause, there is actually an increase in sexual desire and 
a more urgent demand for love. We continually come across 
women who before the menopause have been sexually insensitive 
(the women who are usually spoken of as “frigid”), and after 
the menopause are tossed in a tumult of the senses, are possessed 
by an urgent longing for sexual pleasure and for the happiness of 
love--a condition which can only be described by the word “in- 
satiable.” Various attempts have, of course, been made to explain 
these phenomena, but so far nothing more has been achieved than 
the recognition that this immoderate desire for sexual sensations 
belongs mainly to the spiritual domain. In the introductory chap- 
ter to the present work, I alluded to Magnus Hirschfeld’s view 
that love is nothing more than an intoxication of the body with 
gynecin or andrin, the incretion of the reproductive glands. If 
Hirschfeld were right, then, when the source of these mysterious 
substances dries up, when gynecin is no longer poured into the 
woman’s blood from the ovaries, the intoxication he speaks of 
should come to an end, and, after the change of life, love and the 
desire for love should vanish from every woman’s life. But even 
persons who have not made a scientific study of the matter know 
that daily life furnishes us with numerous instances to the con- 
trary. 

Love is based upon the superhuman energies of Karma and fate 
to which I have repeatedly referred. It is to these energies that 
we must look for explanation of the way in which, in so many 
women, the full power of sex does not manifest itself until after 
bodily sexual capacity has vanished. It is these powers which 
influence women’s spiritual lives in the sexual direction. Let us 
recall, here, what has been said about woman’s longing for ex- 
perience; and let us remember how often sexual longing may 
awaken in women at the menopause. Then we shall readily un- 
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derstand why the change of life may be a dangerous age for 
women. The cooperation of these two forces drives a woman 
more and more towards men, makes her seek love always and 
everywhere, concentrates her thoughts on its pleasures, so that she 
longs to enjoy all that love can possibly bring her. This continues 
until age has advanced so far as to furrow her face deeply, until 
the whitening of her hair will make of her a person who may in- 
deed arouse reverence in men but will never arouse feelings of 
love. The woman wishes to live her life, as long as she is capable 
of fresh experiences; she wishes to love, as long as her exterior 
arouses any interest in men. This longing, and the associated 
dread of the fading of her beauty and of the decline in her own 
sexual desires, are what may drive a woman at this period of life 
into the adventures of a love that is urgent in its demands. Thus 
we see often enough that an ageing woman, just like a young girl, 
will fall blindly in love with a very young man; that she will pour 
out the treasures of her love before this youth, although to him 
she can never be all that she would like to be. Sooner or later, 
an unprejudiced glance in the mirror will show her that the best 
she can hope from a young man is the veneration he will give to 
an old woman. Though she has hitherto deceived herself, and has 
taken too high a view of her own worth, now she is sobered, and 
she understands the situation. Stricken to the heart, such a 
woman usually finds one path of rescue—the path of religion— 
and she may end her days as a nun. 

This flight into the domain of religion is no chance matter. 
There is ample evidence that an intimate connexion exists between 
religion and sexuality. The two feelings are certainly akin. The 
language of lovers shows it. When any one is deeply in love, he 
“honours,” “adores,” “idolises” the object of love. A lover speaks 
of the beloved as a “divinity.” He makes “sacrifices” for love. 
But the intimate relationship between sexuality and religion is 
shown even more clearly by a study of some of the customs of the 
Roman Catholic religion, which seem to be derived from a purely 
secular domain. The reader will remember that a young woman 
who takes the veil is said to become “the bride of Christ.” The 
great contrast between the ethical demands of the church and the 
views embodied in such a phrase as this become all the more con- 
spicuous when we remember that the religion which inculcates the 
greatest possible love for our fellows also demands chastity; and 
that this religion has founded so many celibate orders. The theme 
of the intimate connexion between sexuality, erotics, and religion, 
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has of late years attracted the attention of numerous philosophers 
and scientific investigators. Some priests, even, of various sects, 
have published valuable works on the subject. But though we 
admit the existence of the relationship here sketched, we need not 
go so far as the celebrated sexologist, Iwan Bloch, who wrote: 
“Tn a sense we may regard the history of religion as the history of 
a peculiar phenomenal form of the sexual impulse, especially in 
its effect upon the imagination and the creations of the imagina- 
tion.” (The Sexual Life of our Time.) 

I now pass to consider a fruitful cause of suffering in love, one 
of the manifestations of what has been called the duel between 
the sexes—the flaming up of hatred in the lover’s mind, the replac- 
ing of love by hatred. I refer to jealousy. 

If a woman has really found her love ideal in a man, if she 
has loved him so ardently as to give herself to him wholly, as an 
outcome of the secret struggle between the sexes, a new phe- 
nomenon may ensue. The woman may desire to subjugate the be~ 
loved man, to make him wholly dependent on her. This may go 
so far that the woman will feel a positive hatred for all the persons 
and all the things which seem to her likely in any way to diminish 
the man’s love for her, or to modify his devotion and attentiveness. 
Yet it is not this hatred in itself which must be regarded as the 
most primary component of jealousy; but rather the desire to 
find reasons and opportunities for the discharge of the sentiment 
of hatred. For it lies in the nature of jealousy that the person 
affected by it, morbidly seeks occasion for intensifying a painful 
sensation. This is one of those feelings which can be described 
as issuing out of the will-to-pain. Has there ever been any one 
who has suffered from jealousy who will not admit that, painful 
as the sensations were, he or she was animated by a longing for 
such painful sensations, 

Jealousy, therefore, does not make the jealous person wholly 
unhappy. Indeed, we might almost say the opposite. Compare the 
unpleasant phenomena and consequences of jealousy with other 
unpleasurable phenomena in human life. For instance, when a 
man has once experienced the unpleasant sensations aroused by 
seeing the bloated corpse of a drowned person floating in the 
water, when he has once experienced the loathing and anxiety 
thus induced, he will certainly do his utmost, for the rest of his 
life, to avoid a repetition of these disagreeable sensations; or, to 
take a more trifling example, any one who has once had a sense of 
loathing aroused in him by taking some particular article of food 
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will in future avoid repeating the experience. But the jealous 
person, while suffering from the pangs of jealousy, will yet hug 
jealousy to his bosom and eagerly seek opportunities for a re- 
newal of these unpleasant sensations. 

When, after these brief preliminary remarks, we turn to con- 
sider how woman reacts to jealousy, we shall find, to our surprise, 
that both the forms of this passion and the means of its expression 
are thoroughly typical in the case of the female sex. The jealous 
man watches suspiciously every footstep, every glance and every 
movement of the woman he loves, but is able for a time to sup- 
press his feelings of discomfort; until at length, under the power 
of events, he loses control, and, in the form of what every one 
describes as a “scene,” more or less vigorously expresses his views 
to his wife. It is typical of a man in such circumstances that he 
usually forgets how much he has once loved this woman, so that 
he will abuse her in the roughest way possible—this being in ac- 
cordance with all the “privileges” which the male sex has ar- 
rogated to itself in relation to the female. But his anger is usu- 
ally even fiercer in its direction against the man who is the object 
of his jealousy than against the woman whose conduct has aroused 
it. All the fury of his mortified feelings becomes concentrated 
in a desire to destroy, to kill, his rival. Proofs of this statement 
abound throughout history, and we find numerous instances of it 
in contemporary life. Such jealousy found expression in the tour- 
neys of the Middle Ages; finds expression to-day in duels (in 
those countries where the duel is still fashionable), and in the 
murderous onslaughts which are still common, especially in the 
countryside. When the man has cooled his wrath in this explosive 
way, his jealousy is usually at an end; but therewith is also ended 
his love for the woman, whom he now hates from the depth of his 
soul, The problem as to the value of all the sensations which are 
classed under the name of jealousy and play so great a part in the 
amatory life of mankind, and the question whether the sentiment 
is justified, have given rise to a great deal of discussion. 

Recently I read an interesting study by an author writing under 
the pen-name of Ridens, entitled “Is a Man justified in being 
Jealous?” This author’s views are worth quoting at considerable 
length: 

“Strindberg describes jealousy as a satanic discovery of women, 
with the aid of which men are to be made to realise, that ‘the 
dread of the man that he will lose his dearest’ is just as ridiculous 
as itis unfounded. In actual fact, the phrase ‘he is a jealous fool,’ 
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or ‘he is as jealous as a Turk’ is ominous, and makes the man to 
whom it is applicable seem an idiot. Jealous husbands or lovers 
are ludicrous figures of farce and comedy. The audience at a play 
is royally amused when the jealous person figured on the stage is 
a man; whereas I have never seen any one laugh at a jealous 
woman. Jealousy in woman is always taken tragically and arouses 
sympathy; but jealousy in men arouses amusement. The first 
thing that women say when the man who loves them becomes 
jealous is that there is no cause for his jealousy, that it is the out- 
come of ‘unwarranted anxiety of losing his dearest’; and they are 
right. For if the jealousy is justified, why should there be any 
anxiety? If it be justified, everything is over, and there is noth- 
ing more to fear. The dread of losing one’s dearest possession 
when one has already lost it, is as silly as it would be to fear 
death when one is already dead. Consequently there is no such 
thing as warrantable jealousy. Women are right, and the world 
is right, when they regard a jealous man as absurd. Jealousy, 
dread of losing one’s dearest, is, like any other form of anxiety, 
an outcome of personal weakness, of uncertainty of oye’s own 
strength. This may be a natural heritage of woman, but is not a 
natural heritage as concerns a man in his relationship to a woman, 
for what a woman is justified in demanding of a man and does 
demand of him is vital energy, courage, and self-possession. 

“In fact, women are by no means so pleased as people usually 
suppose when they find that the man who loves them is jealous. 
If a woman takes pleasure in making a man jealous, it is either 
because she is in the first stage of sexual development (and there 
are women who remain in that stage throughout life), or else be- 
cause she has something definite to gain by making the man jealous. | 
Strictly speaking, the desire to make a man jealous is a phenom- 
enon of the puberal development. Girls of fourteen or fifteen, 
love to make men jealous. When we have to do with fully grown 
women, it is a trick to get something out of a man. I except, of 
course, declared coquettes, whom I regard as immature women, | 
as nothing more than women who have been arrested in the flapper 
stage of development. 

“Straightforward women, who are really grown-up, and who 
really understand men, are by no means fond of this ‘perpetual 
dread of losing the dearest.’ They find it disagreeable, and un- 
‘interesting, for they consider a jealous man a weakling and a 
coward. Thoroughbred women do not like weakness in a man, 
but power; not cowardice, but courage; not doubt, but faith in 
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themselves. Although it may be true that women understand 
very well how to discover men’s weaknesses and to play upon 
them, this is solely true of the weaknesses of the strong, for only 
these seem to women interesting enough to be turned to account. 
What woman would bother herself to utilise the weaknesses of 
a weakling? If a thoroughbred woman looks for a man’s weak- 
nesses, it is for such a weakness as the heel of Achilles or the 
shoulder-blade of Siegfried. Women are never petty where love 
is concerned. A man who is a weakling, who lacks self-confi- 
dence, seems ridiculous to a healthy, thoroughbred woman. Above 
all does a jealous man seem ridiculous to her, a man who doubts 
his competence to keep what he has won. To a woman in love, 
nothing seems stupider than that a man should tremble lest he 
should lose her; when she sees this, she says to herself: ‘He is 
trying to rouse my compassion.” Out of compassion, a woman 
may become a hospital nurse, or one who cares for orphaned chil- 
dren; but never will she become a man’s mistress or his wife out 
of compassion. Love, being a creative force, must give and de- 
mand energy. Love is the strong desire for a great creative syn- 
thesis. Like every desire it is nourished by belief in fulfilment. 
Thus women rightly demand from men faith; not jealousy, which 
is unfaith. I have seen an admirable comedy in which a man be- 
lieved he had good reason for being jealous of his wife and his 
friend. The friend to begin with was absolutely indifferent to 
the woman. But the husband, by his jealous scrutiny, and by lay- 
ing all kinds of traps, ultimately succeeds in bringing about the 
unfaithfulness which he had dreaded without reason at the start. 

“An able and experienced woman said to me: ‘If a man fears 
that I shall be unfaithful to him, he may be quite sure that I shall 
give him good reason for his fears. I should never allow any one 
to suspect me without good cause.’ 

“Ts a man entitled to be jealous? My answer is, No.” 

How different are the phenomena of jealousy in a woman. It 
is remarkable that even in quite young girls we can detect the be- 
ginnings of jealousy, taking the form of naughtiness directed to- 
wards the supposed rival. Very often, girls are jealous of their 
own sisters or brothers because they consider that these receive a 
preference in the matter of caresses or in other privileges. Al- 
though this form of jealousy is overlooked by superficial ob- 
servers, and although it vanishes at the time of puberty, the 
vestiges of it persist throughout a woman’s life. A really mature 
woman, deeply in love, who has never been jealous, must certainly 
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be a great exception. We find, in fact, that it is only a very rare 
degree of self-command and reasonableness which enables a 
woman to resist the access of jealousy. 

In general, a woman is more inclined to jealousy than a man 
for the reason that a woman’s love for her own ego is so highly 
developed, and because jealousy is a manifestation of self-love 
rather than of love. A woman finds it almost impossible to under- 
stand how a man who has so often vowed his intense love for her, 
can discover finer qualities in another woman; and she is unwilling 
to allow herself to be defeated in such a rivalry. Whereas, in the 
case of men, jealousy is mainly based upon offended masculine 
honour, in the case of women, other motives are at work. A 
woman’s love for the man who is giving her cause for jealousy per- 
sists, even though it may be shaken by his conduct; indeed, we 
meet with instances in which love is greatly intensified by jeal- 
ousy. What disturbs the woman’s equanimity is far less the 
change in her feelings towards the man than the hatred with which 
she becomes inspired towards the other woman, and the envy 
she feels; hatred because this other woman has made her man 
unfaithful; and envy because this woman must have seemed to 
him more beautiful, better, and more lovable than she. With 
these motives are associated a quite peculiar motive which is not 
distinctively a feminine characteristic but arises out of the social 
conditions of our time and out of our conventional outlooks. The 
woman’s impulse to self-preservation finds expression in her jeal- 
ousy, for the woman in contemporary society is as a rule sup- 
ported by the man she loves. She is afraid that with the loss of 
the man’s love she will lose her means of subsistence. Thus, 
though a jealous woman will declare again and again that she has 
no further interest in the life of the man, and cares nothing more 
for his happiness, and though she will declare herself ready for 
the most outrageous deeds, she will none the less do her utmost to 
keep this supporter of hers in the world, and in her world. The 
jealous woman does not think of destroying the man, nor does she 
think of a revenge that takes the form of destroying the woman of 
whom she is jealous. Her endeavours take two directions. First 
of all, she wants to remain as beautiful and as good as possible, 
so that she may perhaps still win in the struggle for the man and 
reconquer him; in the second place, she wants to do everything 
she can to degrade her rival. This desire may take either a moral 
or a physical form. It is the desire to spoil her rival’s beauty that. 
makes so many jealous women use vitriol or their finger nails 
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against the women of whom they are jealous. A woman who is 
determined to take vengeance on her rival, satiates this desire 
chiefly by attempts to destroy her rival’s beauty. She believes 
that when she has succeeded in doing this, the man will turn back 
from the woman who is now become ugly, to her own beauty ; that 
the love for herself, which has only been transiently disturbed, 
will reawaken. 

Let us bethink ourselves what intense suffering a woman must 
have passed through before she assumes the aggressive in this 
way. Such a woman is unable to retain her self-command, and 
to rise superior to the occasion. She has nourished the passion 
of jealousy, has cultivated the feelings that have disturbed her 
mental tranquillity. In a word, she has not tried to escape jeal- 
ousy, but has hugged this painful passion to her heart. 

“Tf the human race had attained such a height of development 
that both men and women were perfectly free in matters of love, 
if our generation were truly ready for the free love dreamed of by 
the idealists, then there would certainly be fewer women doomed 
to unhappiness through jealousy.” Thus I have heard many an 
advocate of women’s rights and women’s emancipation speaking. 
To my way of thinking the assumption is quite unjustified, for 
women who speak in this way leave out of consideration a cardinal 
principle. They forget that a woman’s love is always greater, 
more self-sacrificing, more dependent upon noble motives, than 
a man’s. They overlook that a woman in love forgets herself in 
the intoxication of happiness, and buoys herself up with the hope 
of an everlasting happiness; whereas a man is ready to do any- 
thing, even to commit a crime, under the tyrannous impulsion of 
crude sexuality. If a man knew how terrible a crime he is com- 
mitting when he deceives the woman who loves him, when he 
condemns to suffering a woman who is born for joy, he would be 
so ashamed of himself that he could not but shrink from per- 
petrating this spiritual murder, just as he would shrink from com- 
mitting a physical murder. 


CHAPTER X 


LOVE ABERRATIONS 


Anything can be expected of a woman in love. 
Barzac, Physiologie du mariage. 


The aberrations of love! It almost seems as if the attempt to 
discuss the aberrations of love must be vain. For, if there is to be 
an aberration, there must be a way from which we can wander. 
But although, in the course of a thorough study of the theme of 
love, we may perhaps have detected a certain uniformity of se- 
quences in the origin, the manifestations, the joys and sorrows, 
of love, we still have found it quite impossible to speak of “‘ways” 
of love. The multiplicity of the feelings aroused by loye is so 
enormous that we cannot give a systematised account of them; 
they are subject to thousands upon thousands of variations, con- 
ditioned by the various characteristics of human beings. Thanks 
to these variations in vital manifestations, and thanks to those 
manifestations which we summarise under the name of tempera- 
ment, every human being in love lives a life peculiar to himself 
and loves a love peculiar to himself. His love is strictly in- 
dividual, and pursues a purely individual course. Although, in 
the foregoing chapters, we spoke of love ideals, readiness for love, 
the increase of love, and similar details of human love-life, we 
could only do so in a very general sense. We never believed that 
these discussions gave us a view into the love of a specific human 
being. We cannot but recall here what was said about every in- 
dividual human biography, that the inner life, ruled by the peculiar 
forces and counter-forces that slumber in each human being, 
guided by the wishes and longings which are inexorably imposed 
by inhibitions of the most manifold kind, comes into play with es- 
pecial vigour where matters of love are concerned, and guides the 
doings of those in love—now increasing the hot desires, and now 
restraining them—into those paths which belong to the invincible 
domain of fate. Although the bodily goal towards which all these 
paths tend lies in the sexual sphere, is to be found in sexual union, 
and although this bodily domain may have been thoroughly stud- 
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ied, the ways which lead towards it are so diverse that a full and 
accurate description of them is almost impossible. 

If, then, we are not in a position to study the ways of love, how 
can we study love aberrations? Certainly it would be presump- 
tuous if we were to attempt to describe the aberrations in the 
spiritual life of a loving human being. But it is fully practicable 
to describe the aberrations of the love-life when we concentrate 
our attention upon the strayings from the paths that we know, 
when we consider the aberrations that concern the purely physical 
components of the love-life. 

Sexology is a young science, but it has been so vigorously 
studied that we are already in a position to make a satisfactory 
survey of the normal manifestations of the human sexual life. 
We can describe and explain all the individual phases of sexual de- 
velopment and its separate manifestations. Since we know the 
right paths of the sexual life, we can also recognise the aberra- 
tions, and by a study of typical instances we can draw a sharp 
distinction between the normal and the abnormal. 

The normal human being is prone to speak of the normality of 
all vital needs and vital manifestations, and endeavours to arrange 
in orderly series all the functions which are the expression of the 
various individual demands and views. Only from this outlook 
has it been possible to establish the concept of a normal activity 
in matters of love. Thanks to this passion for systematisation, 
people have not hesitated to compare the sexual union of human 
beings with the sexual act in the animal kingdom; and they have 
not hesitated to speak of a rutting period in the case of the human 
sex as in the case of the lower animals. Thus man, like the lower 
animals, is said to be subject to the sexual impulse as a most natu- 
ral and most powerful impulse; to be subject to the might of this 
impulse at definite periods of his life. But he is said to differ from 
the animals in this respect, for, thanks to the great power of his 
reason, he is able to regulate this impulse as he may think fit. 

Thus the normal way, which the normal love of this normal 
human being should move along, would be the way towards a 
crude union of the two sexes, the way which we have occasion 
from day to day to observe in the animal kingdom. But since this 
way has to be corrected to some extent by our reason, it will 
thereby diverge from the normal. All the more will this be the 
case since the unreasoning animal does not correct his natural 
impulses at all. 

But experience shows that in the human species, there is no 
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such thing as normality in love and in love activities, when we 
compare human love with the sexual union of the animals. For 
just as reasoning powers, desires, and temperament vary from 
human being to human being, so must the manifestations of love 
pursue different paths in different human beings. 

If, then, science none the less ventures to speak of normal and 
abnormal activity of the sexual impulse, it is because the varia- 
tions in the frequency of sexual intercourse and in the kinds of 
sexual gratification seem to justify us in this respect. 

Let us consider an average human being, equipped with his own 
peculiar intensity of sexual desire, and we find that we are obliged 
to classify human beings into cold natures on the one hand and 
sensual natures on the other. The human being spoken of as 
“cold” is, indeed, affected with sexual desire, this desire appears 
to play a comparatively small part in his life, and only finds ex- 
pression in a subsidiary way. The human being spoken of as 
“sensual,” is equipped with exceptionally vigorous sexual desire, 
so that he misses no opportunity of sexual activity, and does not 
seem to know anything of inhibitions of his sexual desire. + These 
two types are generally regarded as natural or normal; but we 
should make a great mistake to omit from consideration a third 
type, that of the hypersensual human beings, although a close 
study of these is usually reserved for physicians. 

The foregoing considerations relate to sexual desire alone, and 
go no further than to tell us what degree of longing for sexual 
activity animates the individual, what quantity of inhibitions af- 
fect him, and whether he knows how to turn them to account. 
They tell us nothing about the form of those numberless sexual 
aberrations which consist in departures from the normal activity, 
from the normal mode of expression of sexual desire, and from 
the normal way of attaining the voluptuous sensation. In other 
words, they are chiefly concerned with the number of acts of 
sexual congress; their standard is a numerical one, and they as- 
sume that in numbers we can find a measure for the complicated 
and mysterious processes of sexuality. 

The normal woman will permit of sexual functioning, will en- 
ter into sexual union with a man, but only does so subject to a 
certain limitation of desire which is peculiar to herself. As a 
result of all the peculiarities in the upbringing of girls, the peculi- 
arities discussed in earlier chapters, as the outcome of modesty, 
chastity, and self-denial, a woman, even when she is affected with 
the most ardent love longing, still plays in relation to the man 
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of her choice, the role of one who is passive and reserved, and 
never the role of one who is ardently desirous. Even though a 
woman, in the terms of our previous classification, may belong to 
the sensual or hypersensual type, she will, in the gratification 
of her own sexuality, remain subject to the wishes and desires 
of the man she loves; and although, in the course of prolonged 
sexual cohabitation with a man, there occurs in a woman by de- 
grees an increase in sexual desire, none the less, thanks to the per- 
sistent inhibitions that affect her, the man who lives with her will 
rarely find it possible to know the degree to which she is affected 
with sexual desire. In medical experience we are continually 
meeting with cases in which a woman who appears to live in the 
most happy, the most satisfied conjugal fellowship with a loving 
and beloved man, will nevertheless confide to her physician that in 
the depth of her soul she never achieves sexual gratification. 
Commonly enough, when a man and a woman have cohabited for 
a long time, the man, awaking from the first wild intoxication of 
the sexes, gradually ceases to be animated by passionate desires, 
longs for sexual intercourse more and more rarely, and appears 
to ignore the fact that, in the woman, libido, love longing, is un- 
dergoing a continual increase. 

If the woman has already learned to bridle and to deny her 
desires, modesty will induce her, even after prolonged experience 
of sexual union, and even when her married life is unclouded, to 
conceal her own sexual desires, and perhaps to suppress every 
manifestation of sexuality. This is an aberration which leads the 
woman into an abyss of suffering; an aberration thanks to which 
a happy woman, a woman full of the joy of life, may become a 
mental invalid, a hysterical and frigid woman. 

It would almost seem as if the whole female sex were inclined 
to make a virtue of this form of self-denial, of this repudiation 
of sexual desire; if women delighted in saying of themselves that 
they go through life without ever experiencing sexual desire. 
There is no greater falsehood than that which is often uttered by 
a sexually mature, healthily developed, and healthily feeling 
woman when she declares that she is quite uninterested in sexual 
union with her husband, and that she has no wish to make any 
response in the sexual act. This is a falsehood which will never 
deceive an experienced physician. Even though we may not 
wholly accept the view of Schopenhauer who, in his book, The 
World as Will and Idea, declares that love causes more pain than 
pleasure, that the pleasure of love is illusory, that our reason 
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would forbid us love “were it not for the fatal sexual impulse” ; 
nevertheless this assertion is an essentially true recognition of 
the connexion between love, pleasure, pain, and sexuality. Inas- 
much as a woman of the type just described is usually an em- 
bodiment of suffering self-created by her repudiation of sexual 
desire, we are certainly entitled here to speak of an aberration 
of love. 

The sexologist encounters another kind of aberration which is 
the very opposite of the foregoing. The type is common enough, 
although the world in general does not know much of it. I refer 
to those women who must be regarded as the slaves of their sexual 
desires ; to the women whose love longing is insatiable, and who, 
under stress of immoderate sensual desire forget themselves, the 
demands of honour, and the opinion of the world. 

Starting from the point of view that the sexual activity of hu- 
man beings, if it is to be regarded as normal, must be confined 
within certain limits in respect of frequency, sexology has estab- 
lished the concept of what is called hypererotism, meaning by 
this to denote excessively frequent and unduly intense destre for 
sexual activity. This morbid frequency is the outcome of sexual 
desires which are so insatiable as to come almost within the do- 
main of insanity. Such hypererotism is commoner in men than 
in women, but we encounter plenty of instances of it in women. 
Let me say at the outset that we are only justified in speaking of 
hypererotism when the intensified sexual desires are not directed 
towards any one individual, and when the excessively frequent 
acts of sexual intercourse take place with more than one in- 
dividual of the opposite sex. Otherwise we might describe the 
relationships of any pair who are burning with passionate love 
for one another as hypererotism. What experienced person is not 
aware that in the early days of a love marriage, during the honey- 
moon, both partners are apt to he in a condition of sexual hyper- 
excitability, and to indulge in excessively frequent sexual inter- 
course. But here the desire is restricted in its scope, and the 
frequent acts of intercourse are not with indiscriminately chosen 
partners, and therefore we do not usually speak of it as hyper- 
erotism. 

In the history of antiquity, when writers displayed far less re- 
straint concerning these matters than is customary to-day, we find 
many instances of women who, according to modern views, must 
certainly have been affected with morbid hypererotism. In Rome, 
at certain seasons, there were festivals in honour of the goddess 
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of fertility, and at these it was customary for Roman ladies to 
give themselves unchecked to any man who pleased them. Names 
familiar to all of us, like Agrippina or Cleopatra, are warrant for 
the assertion that many Romans were able to avail themselves 
of the privilege of the festival days in order to appease their ex- 
cessive sexual desires. Marcus Antonius declares that Cleopatra 
had had intercourse with at least a hundred and six different men. 
The name of Messalina has become proverbial as symbolic of a 
hypererotic woman. The empress of that name is said to have 
given herself to the embraces of countless young athletes, and the 
details recorded of this matter by classical authors seem to us 
almost fabulous, but there are plenty of such Messalinas to-day, 
women who under stress of hypererotic passion devote themselves 
‘to secret or public prostitution. 

But these are extreme instances, which I have merely mentioned 
in order to acquaint the reader with the most advanced types of 
hypererotism. Let me now turn to phenomena known to all of us 
in daily life, to aberrations of love which come within a different 
category. 

How easy it is to say of a woman that she is hypersensual! 
People are far too ready to pass a judgment of this kind when a 
woman attracts attention by the number of her love affairs. No 
doubt a woman whose conduct leads her to be described as a flirt 
may in some cases be impelled by a very strong sensual disposi- 
tion. But whereas a man who is prone to give himself up without 
restraint to the indulgence of his sexual desires, and who has an 
abundance of love experiences, is not usually reproached for this, 
a woman who is hypersensual, and betrays the fact in her conduct, 
is condemned by every one. 

But the effects are much more serious, much more disastrous 
when a young girl becomes a victim of her own unrestrained 
sensuality. Just as in young men, sometimes, we notice a con- 
siderable degree of hypererotism, so that directly sexuality awak- 
ens in them at puberty they give themselves up without restraint 
to the satisfaction of their sexual desires, and, usually seduced 
by calculating prostitutes, sacrifice their studies, their future, 
and their health to the intoxication of the senses; so, sometimes, 
we see an excessive development of sensuality in young girls just 
after puberty. I am not thinking here of the girls who, shortly 
after attaining sexual maturity, may fall in love with a man, and, 
perhaps more out of curiosity than out of any strong desire, may 
give themselves to a man, without realising how soon and how 
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intensely they will regret what they are doing. Nor am I thinking 
of those countless instances in which the newly awakened eroticism 
of a young girl is systematically intensified by a deliberate seducer, 
until she becomes the man’s ready prey. 

The cases with which I am here concerned are those in which 
there is a spontaneous hypererotism in young girls, so that these, 
despite the most careful education and strict supervision, evade 
all restraint, and, without any regard to material interests, with- 
out a thought of asking any pecuniary reward for the surrender of 
their bodies, lead a life of secret prostitution, solely for the gratifi- 
cation of sensual desire. 

We can readily enough understand that a young girl in our days, 
who enters some wage-earning occupation quite early in life, and 
is thus brought into continuous contact with men, can succumb to 
the many temptations to which she is exposed, or can be led astray 
by the example and false precepts of more experienced members 
of her sex. But it is less easy to understand, unless we are ex- 
perienced sexologists, how the daughters of well-to-do people, who 
hardly seem in a position to take a single step unwatched, who 
are at carefully managed schools, or under the observant eyes of 
well-trained governesses at home, can suddenly, when the sexual 
impulse awakens in them, leave home, parents, and comfortable 
surroundings, in order to walk the streets, and find a new lover 
every day. 

I remember an instance in my own practice in which the parents 
of such a girl (the father was a well-to-do man occupying an im- 
portant position) came to consult me in despair because their 
daughter, a girl of seventeen, had for the third time run away. 
They told me that on the two previous occasions she had returned 
home in a terrible condition after an absence of a week or two. 
She came back this time, likewise, after a short absence, and I 
could find no evidence of mental disorder, no reason for commit- 
ting her to an asylum where she might have been kept under super- 
vision for a time and perhaps cured of her inclination to vagabond- 
age. 

In private conversation with me, the girl told me that at the age 
of thirteen she had been led astray by a French governess, taught 
to practise masturbation, and then, at the age of fifteen, had had 
her first experience of sexual intercourse with a cousin who was 
staying in the house on a visit. When this cousin went away the 
girl, after her experience of sexual intercourse, found masturba- 
tion unsatisfying, and she passed into a condition of “intense 
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sexual excitement” (her own words), and therefore gave herself 
to her brother’s tutor in order to get relief. Under the pretext of 
spending afternoons or evenings with her girl friends, she then 
adopted the practice of visiting the rooms of various young men. 
But from time to time she felt an impulse to run away from home, 
and to give herself to the first man she might chance to meet in the 
street, or at a theatre, going to spend the night with him at his 
house, or at a house of accommodation. Next morning, she was 
unwilling for a time to return home, fearing the reproof she ex- 
pected for spending the night away without leave; but by the 
afternoon she forgot her anxieties in an urgent desire for a repeti- 
tion of the previous night’s experience, and would seek a fresh 
adventure. After a time she would be driven home by mingled 
motives ; partly by a growing compassion for her parents’ anxiety ; 
and partly from dread of being arrested by the police des mceurs 
at a house of accommodation. But when she had returned home, 
she would never tell her parents a word of her reasons for leaving 
home, or what she had been doing during her absence. When I 
asked her whether she had not been afraid of becoming pregnant, 
or of being infected with venereal disease, her answer showed me 
that she was, in fact, thoroughly well-informed regarding sexual 
matters. 

This was an instance of well-marked hypersensuality. I ad- 
vised the parents that she should as soon as possible be married 
to some vigorous young man, perhaps in a lower station in life 
than herself. My advice was followed, at.d achieved the desired 
results. 

During the ensuing five years, she became the mother of three 
flourishing children, and proved a faithful and in every respect 
happy wife to her young husband, who, like herself, was endowed 
with exceptionally vigorous sexual proclivities. 

If, for one reason or another, the parents had refrained from 
following my advice, I am absolutely convinced that the girl would 
have adopted a life of prostitution, and would probably have be- 
come a prostitute of the very lowest kind. 

The foregoing instance is one in which hypererotism developed 
immediately after puberty, and in it there can be no question of the 
influence of love in any proper sense of the word. But we shall 
encounter other instances in which a marriage based upon a true 
and great love may be ruined by the excessively vigorous sensual 
disposition of the wife. ; 

From the time a woman first experiences sexual activity, her 
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sensual desires are apt to increase with great rapidity. Further- 
more, many women are quite ignorant of what they are reason- 
ably entitled to demand from their husbands in the matter of 
sexual activity. As a result of these two factors, many a young 
wife believes she is perfectly justified, after her experience of 
what I have called the normal hypererotism of the honeymoon, in 
demanding from her husband the continuance of a similar sexual 
activity throughout the remaining years of married life. Nay, 
more, in some cases, owing to the steady increase in the woman’s 
love desires, this normal hypererotism passes unnoticed into mor- 
bid hypererotism, as a result of which the woman’s sexual desires 
become quite unrestrained—though at first they are directed only 
towards the man she has chosen out of love. She who had en- 
tered marriage as a chaste and self-restrained girl, will, perhaps 
within a few weeks become a highly erotic woman, one who gladly 
pursues the gratification of her voluptuous impulses. 

Should it happen that the husband, likewise, is a man of great 
sexual capacity, and if he is able and willing to satisfy his wife’s 
desires fully, the cohabitation of such a pair will become steadily 
happier and more harmonious. But the results will be disastrous, 
should the man be unable to satisfy his wife’s demands; should he 
be unwilling or physically incapable of fulfilling her sexual desires. 
Then we are confronted with the picture of an unsatisfied woman. 
But whereas, in an earlier chapter, I spoke of women who were 
unsatisfied because of their husband’s neglect in other spheres 
than the sexual, in this case the woman is unsatisfied solely be- 
cause she is hypererotic. Such women, driven by the urge of their 
sexual desires, usually have recourse for a time to masturbation, 
but sooner or later will almost certainly take a lover. They usually 
believe themselves to be more or less in love with this new lover; 
perhaps they feign it to themselves in order to excuse what they 
are doing. But at the bottom of their hearts these women, as they 
will tell you if they are in your confidence, remain true to their 
husbands. Such a woman may even be more in love with her hus- 
band when she is untrue to him than she ever was before. It is 
hypererotism which drives her into the arms of another man that 
she may find there the satisfaction that she cannot find in her 
husband’s arms. My experience enables me to sketch a case of 
this kind. 

I knew a case where husband and wife had been living together 
in perfect harmony for fifteen years. They were both on the 
stage, and talented in their profession. They had had several 
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children, and were in a good financial position. The wife was a 
member of travelling companies. On her frequent journeys, and 
also at home, she was interested in all sorts of things, and espe- 
cially in her art, rather than in conjugal fidelity. She told me that 
she found it quite impossible to refrain from giving herself to a 
man who pleased her; and, living in a free circle she made no 
secret of what she was doing even from her husband. I shall 
never forget one remark of hers: “I idolise my husband, who is 
a thoroughly good fellow, and whenever I have had a love affair 
with another man, I love my husband more than ever, for my 
experience with the other man gives me a standard of comparison, 
and makes me fully aware that my husband is much the more 
lovable man of the two.” 

Here we have one more proof that a hypererotic woman is 
driven into love adventures by an inner power, which will make 
her regardless of position and reputation. In this particular in- 
stance, the husband’s position, his notions of dignity and personal 
pride, may seem dubious. But he loves his wife as much as she 
loves him, and is deeply attached to his children. He is satisfied 
to explain what happens with a reference to his wife’s hyper- 
sensual nature, and never dreams of suing for a divorce. 

Far more serious are cases in which the woman’s sensuality is 
developed to a degree that we can hardly refrain from regarding 
as morbid. I think of the cases in which the woman seems the 
feminine counterpart of Don Juan. Such a woman suffers from 
sexual hyperethesia, which leads her to search for a continuous 
succession of new love affairs, just like Don Juan in the old legend. 

Such a succession of love affairs presupposes in a woman a 
certain degree of shamelessness and lack of inhibitions. The 
woman will offer herself unrestrainedly to a man; or will, at any 
rate, impose no obstacles when the man betrays the slightest desire 
tor her. To a woman of this kind, the man’s personality seems 
absolutely indifferent ; any man will do, young or old, if only he is 
competent to fulfil her sensual desires. It is this morbid hyper- 
erotism that accounts for many of the scandals of history. Re- 
ferring only to recent years, that must account for the love affairs 
of the sometime Queen of Saxony, Louise of Tuscany; and also 
for the love affairs of Princess Chimay which attracted so much 
attention in high society. The same thing accounts for the cases 
in which women have run away with their coachmen, grooms, or 
chauffeurs—generally as a first step towards a life of prostitution. 

Space will not permit of my giving even a brief summary of 
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the numerous instances of this kind that have come within my 
experience, and I shall be content to mention one only. It was 
that of a lady who moved in the best Viennese circles. A well- 
born woman, she married when quite young a vigorous and healthy 
officer. It was reputed to be a love match, but already in the 
second year the lady was disappointed with her husband. It was 
not that he neglected her, or was unfaithful to her; but there 
seemed to be an incompatibility of temper. As a matter of fact, 
the main cause at this time was the lady’s dissatisfaction with life 
in a small garrison town, for she was used to the joys of Vienna. 
Then came her first infidelity, a love affair with a man who had 
ardently admired her before her marriage; but this was only the 
prelude to a whole series of love affairs. She has now been sep- 
arated from her husband for more than fifteen years, and is the 
mother of two grown-up children. But during the last ten years, 
“continually searching for happiness,” and for “the man who will 
satisfy her heart’s desires,” she has, to my certain knowledge, had 
at least twenty intimate admirers. To me, she made no secret of 
her love affairs, and was even amusingly frank in writing, to me 
about them. I think that these confessions were partly due to the 
desire to find renewed sexual excitement in the recounting of what 
had happened. 

She has been repeatedly examined by specialists, and none of 
them can find any evidence of mental disorder. But I have no 
doubt that her eroticism comes within the domain of the morbid. 

We have to ask ourselves what is the scientific explanation of 
such cases. It is proved that during the period of sexual maturity 
a woman’s sexual desires tend to become intensified ; and, as I have 
already said, these desires do not undergo a sudden extinction at 
the menopause. We know that an excessive impulse towards 
sexual activity may persist in a woman far on into old age, at a 
period when the ovaries have certainly ceased to be functionally 
active and when, therefore, the incretion known as gynecin, and 
supposed by many to be responsible for woman’s love and love 
activities, cannot possibly be poured into the blood. The belief 
that the hypererotism of such women could be cured by removal 
of the ovaries must, therefore, be absolutely false. What we are 
concerned with in such cases is an inborn predisposition, with 
which it is impossible to contend, unless the woman’s reason and 
her power to exercise inhibitions are so highly developed as to 
enable her to control her sexual life. 

I now come to the topic of sexual perversions, which must be 
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accounted among the most important and most frequent of love 
aberrations. The sexologists of all times and nations have long 
been agreed that the sexual life of persons who are accounted 
normal is never entirely free from perversity. Love, the motive 
factor of our sexual life, is perpetually seeking for new stimuli, 
new combinations in sexual intercourse, and is perpetually able 
to find them. The act of sexual union takes place in pursuit of 
the voluptuous sensation, and those who have once experienced it 
are always endeavouring to experience it again, in an intensified 
and more enduring form. 

And yet the voluptuous sensation is never absolutely free from 
elements which are akin to cruelty. When we study the animal 
kingdom, we see that there, among the majority of species, the 
male during the sexual act behaves more or less barbarously to the 
female. Think how the cock, during the act of intercourse, pecks 
savagely at the hen with his beak; how the tom-cat pitilessly bites 
the she-cat’s neck; how the stallion immediately after the act of 
intercourse will fiercely kick the mare he has just covered. The 
study of natural history offers us countless similar examples of 
unmitigated cruelty in connexion with the sexual act, and for a 
long time these seemed inexplicable. Of late, however, the study 
of the sexual psychology of human beings has thrown light on 
the matter. We know that, in the last analysis, the voluptuous 
sensation is a feeling fundamentally based on pain; and that it is 
the slumbering painful elements therein which lead, not the lower 
animals alone, but reasoning human beings, in the tumult of the 
voluptuous sensation, to transfer deliberately this feeling of pain 
to the object of sexual passion, and thus secure some alleviation 
for themselves. Thus we see that two lovers, in the climax of the 
love ecstasy, will embrace one another with a vigour which makes 
them groan with pain, with a vigour which, in normal conditions 
(that is to say at a time when the nervous system is not stimulated 
to the utmost by the voluptuous sensation), would certainly give 
rise to screams of pain. We see, sometimes, that in the moment 
of voluptuous ecstasy, the lovers will scratch one another or bite 
one another. 

In the course of my previous exposition, I have dissented from 
the current view that in sexual intercourse the man is the sole 
active, aggressive, and conquering partner, and the woman purely 
passive. The reader will remember that I have repeatedly declared 
this activity and this passivity to be only relative and apparent. I 
am now able to fortify my contention by recalling observations 
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made on various lower animals during the sexual act. And 
though, in the animal kingdom, the rutting male is almost always 
the aggressive partner, and, as has already been said, is sometimes 
deliberately cruel in his sexual onslaughts; in the case of human 
beings it cannot be denied that the woman is the member of the 
pair who, in the climax of voluptuousness, no matter how re- 
strained she may hitherto have been in her conduct, readily loses 
all control, and, in intensity of desire, and with a vigour never 
before manifested, will clasp the man to her, and kiss him until his 
lips even bleed. 

But the manifestations I have hitherto been speaking of do not 
exceed the limits of what is regarded as normal. At times, how- 
ever, we find that the inflicting or suffering of pain in connexion 
with the climax of voluptuous sensation exceeds the limits of the 
normal, and becomes morbid. We are then confronted with the 
two varieties of sexual perversion known respectively as sadism 
and masochism. In sadism, there is an impulse during the climax 
of sexual desire towards cruel and violent treatment of-the object 
of love; whereas in masochism full sexual gratification is only se- 
cured by enduring pains and torments at the hands of the object of 
love. In both instances, the aim is an intensification of the volup- 
tuous sensation which can be secured in no other way. Thus 
sadism is an activation of the impulse to inflict pain; whereas 
masochism is an intensification of the impulse to endure pain— 
though analysis shows us that the passivity of the masochist must 
contain active elements, since there is a deliberate search for 
bodily pain. 

What I have said will have shown the reader that both sadism 
and masochism are gradual developments out of the normal mani- 
festations of human love-life; but they only assume a morbid com- 
plexion when the desire for the voluptuous sensation cannot be 
gratified without an undue magnification of the basic element of 
pain. It is therefore easy to prove that almost without exception 
women, in the normal activation of their love-life, may display a 
certain degree of sadism. In every love between a man and a 
woman, there is an element of contest; each of the partners is 
always endeavouring, more or less, to outdo, to conquer the other ; 
there is no love relationship between a man and a woman in which 
one is not predominantly the suffering and serving partner, the 
other the inflicting and commanding partner. A woman, however 
normal she may be, who is ardently loved by a man, is, involun- 
tarily, led thereby to esteem herself more highly than she did be- 
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fore; and at the same time she has an increasing desire to prove to 
this man, by some outward manifestation or other, how immeasur- 
ably valuable she is, how great her goodness of heart. But she is 
not content with the beloved man’s wooing as she finds it; she is 
not satisfied that he should languish for her as he does; she wants 
to increase the pains of his love; she tries to torment him in one 
way or another, that he may show his passion to be ever greater. 
She has recourse to various devices whereby she can intensify his 
love longing; and she thinks that, by the various little victories 
she thus gains over him, she will make sure of her ultimate vic- 
tory, and will then be the man’s absolute mistress. 

From the outlook of pure science, this is certainly an expres- 
sion of woman’s sadistic trend. Daily experience gives us plenty 
of opportunities of observing such sadistic trends in women. I 
have known plenty of instances in which a loving woman has 
found intense pleasure, on a cold wintry day, in making an ap- 
pointment with her lover out of doors, and deliberately letting him 
await her for half-an-hour or more. This apparently childish 
caprice would go so far that the woman would seek an opportunity 
of watching him unseen from a neighbouring window—watching 
to see whether the half-frozen man would tire of waiting, and 
think of going elsewhere to thaw his chilled limbs. A woman 
wishes a man to show his love for her by enduring torments. 
Such instances as these are examples of sadism confined to the 
bodily sphere ; but there are plenty of others in which we find that 
a woman delights to torment a man mentally. There has hardly 
ever been a love relationship in which the woman has not from 
time to time deliberately tried to cause the man some spiritual dis- 
comfort. The woman has a desire to show her command over the 
man, to conquer him, this being the expression of a certain degree 
of sadism which women display towards the male sex. Perhaps 
there may be another motive at work. Every woman, even though 
she may be one of the leaders of the movement for women’s 
emancipation, is in her unconscious self sure, none the less, that 
the struggle between the two sexes will not always remain a 
marked one, and that sooner or later the final result of this struggle 
will be a defeat of the female sex. The thought of the possibility 
of such a defeat, the certainty that the temporarily dominant 
sadistic trend will gradually become transformed into its opposite, 
and that masochism will become supreme, is perhaps what induces 
a woman, as long as the man is still intoxicated with love and 
ready for every sacrifice, to manifest the power she still possesses 
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over him. Although in modern times there has been a consid- 
erable change in our views regarding the position of women, and 
although we no longer accept without qualification the teachings 
of the old religions to the effect that woman must be the servant of 
man, still it cannot be denied that a loving woman, however much 
she may be idealised by a man, will by degrees, sooner or later, 
necessarily pass into a more or less dependent relationship to- 
wards this man. Woman’s function as a member of the sex upon 
whom the maintenance of the human species above all depends, 
and the duties imposed upon her by pregnancy, childbirth, and 
suckling, inevitably make her, even to-day, what she was among 
the Germans of old, the guardian of the domestic hearth. 

It is impossible for a woman to maintain herself in the later 
stages of pregnancy, and in the period that immediately follows 
childbirth. She thus becomes dependent upon the man for the 
nutrition and protection of her personality, and also for the nutri- 
tion and protection of the child that has sprung from their love 
union. For these reasons the woman tends to become subjected 
to the caprices, wishes, and lusts of the man. Inasmuch, however, 
as every subjection to the will and the power of another person 
involves the adaptation of one’s own life to the life-habits of that 
other person, and inasmuch as it cannot be achieved without a 
certain amount of self-denial and tolerance, there must normally 
exist in the case of women a considerable amount of masochism 
as a fundamental motif. Where I speak of masochism in. this 
connexion, I refer only to a moderate degree of mental suffering, 
which is usually transient. We can study its existence even in 
the happiest of marriages. The more intense a woman’s love for 
a man becomes, the greater the dependence of the woman on the 
man because of her great love and because of her persistent desire 
to do everything for the man and to endure everything at his hands 
—the more rapidly and the more strongly does this kind of normal 
masochism develop. Imperceptibly it attains such a degree of 
development, that the woman comes to enjoy her position of de- 
pendence and endurance, and seems thereby to have her love 
intensified. 

It would be superfluous to give instances of this from every- 
day life. But it is necessary for the purposes of this book to refer 
to cases in which sadism and masochism assume greater dimen- 
sions, so that by these developments woman’s love is led from 
the paths of the normal into the paths of the abnormal, and aber- 
rations of love ensue. 
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Whereas the work of specialists who devote themselves to the 
description of abnormalities of the sexual life abound in accounts 
of the cruelties resulting from sadism and masochism in the male, 
we find hardly any descriptions of similar occurrences in which 
the woman is the active partner. It is, in fact, difficult to write 
much about the sadistic actions of women; partly because the 
woman in such cases is less cruelly disposed than a sadistic man; 
and partly because the activities due to sadism in women are less 
dangerous to health and life than the activities of sadistic men, and 
therefore less often come under our observation. I shall not 
dwell, here, upon the instances of cruelty to be found in historical 
records, such as the cruelty of a woman like Catherine of Medici, 
who delighted in actions that involved untold suffering to other 
people—as, for example, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, of 
which she was the main instigator. Nor shall I concern myself 
with those women who hardly deserve the name of woman, who, 
like Nero, have taken delight in murder. Enough to say that the 
women who, in earlier days, when public executions were common, 
found pleasure in attending these spectacles, must have been af- 
fected with a sadistic tendency. 

Cruelty and womanliness, do not these two ideas seem poles 
asunder? Does not cruelty conflict with the conventional ideas 
about women, who are generally supposed to be passive, rather 
than active, to be the suffering partners in human relationships. 
Yet sadism, of a kind, is not uncommon in women; for there are 
many who find pleasure bordering on the voluptuous in causing 
all kinds of disagreeables to the man they love—and to other 
people. I am thinking, especially, of the women whose sadism 
finds expression in the writing of anonymous letters, which seems 
to give them great satisfaction, and often satisfaction of a sexual 
kind; for these letters are apt to contain the most indecent and 
shameless expressions such as rarely cross a woman’s lips. The 
writer’s sexual gratification in such letters is anticipatory; for, 
when she is writing them, she pictures in her mind how greatly 
the recipient will be disturbed by the accusations her letters con- 
tain. The woman’s sadism finds its gratification in the knowledge 
that the recipient’s peace of mind will be poisoned ; and at the same 
time she finds in the writing of the letter the only way in which 
her own eroticism can secure unhindered expression. These mani- 
festations have nothing to do with the writing of anonymous 
letters by women who have a definite reason for wishing to be re- 
venged upon the recipient, for the letters I am now considering 
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are the expression of a desire, often unconscious, to manifest 
that relationship of dependence upon a man to which I have re- 
peatedly referred. 

One case which came under my notice was that of a woman who, 
to outward appearance, was thoroughly moral, and was living in 
happy marriage with a husband whom she loved and who loved 
her. But during her monthly periods she became overpowered 
by an impulse towards sadistic actions. Being a woman of cul- 
ture, she was affected by definite inhibitions which made it im- 
possible for her to engage in any physical aggressiveness of a 
cruel nature, and her sadism found vent in the writing of anony- 
mous letters to her own husband. She confessed to me that in 
this way she found gratification, and a sort of quittance “for those 
multifarious torments which the female sex has to suffer at the 
hands of men.’ The letters were packed with all kinds of ob- 
scenity, and at the same time declared that her husband, to whom 
she was writing, was a conscienceless scoundrel. They were writ- 
ten on a typewriter, so that for a long time it was very difficult to 
discover the sender. Her husband put the matter in the hands of 
a detective agency, and was not a little surprised when he was in- 
formed that the writer was his own wife. He told me that during 
menstruation his wife’s sexual desires were greatly intensified, and 
that the first anonymous letter written to him had been penned 
on a day when he had refused to have sexual intercourse with 
her because she was menstruating. On further enquiry, I learned 
from him that in other respects his wife had manifested sadistic 
inclinations, for at normal times she could only secure an adequate 
voluptuous sensation in sexual intercourse when she bit and 
scratched her husband’s body, and, with intense delight, saw blood 
stream from the wounds she made. 

Krafft-Ebing reports a case in which a man consulted him and 
showed him the scars of numerous wounds on the arms. Asked 
about the origin of these he said: “My wife is a young woman 
of a neurotic disposition. When I wish to have intercourse with 
her, I must first make a cut with a knife in one of my arms. 
She sucks the wound, and then only does she pass into a condition 
of intense sexual excitement.” Krafft-Ebing, in this connexion 
refers to the widely diffused legends about vampires, and reminds 
us that Goethe has alluded to something of the kind in his Braut 
von Korinth, 

There is very little information, in medical records, as to the 
counterpart of sadism, namely, masochism, in women. As I have 
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already pointed out, generally speaking, the woman’s position is 
one of subordination to the man; and among peoples at a lower 
stage of social development than our own, especially among 
oriental nations, we find that the women, in married life, are 
well nigh in the position of servants. Among such peoples, often 
enough, the husband does practically no work, but sits smoking 
in front of his door from morning till night, while his wife is 
engaged in the most toilsome occupations. Among nations at 
this stage of development, the lowly position occupied by married 
women is emphasised by the fact that the husbands possess an 
absolutely unrestricted right to inflict chastisement on their wives; 
and this practice may go so far that the wives will actually regard 
the frequency of chastisement as an indication of the intensity of 
the husband’s love. Bernhard Stern, in his Geschichte der 
Offentlichen Sittlichkeit in Russland, tells us that the use of the 
knout prevails widely in Russian conjugal life, not only in the 
Asiatic provinces, but also in the more civilised regions that com- 
prise European Russia. “Cruelty is dominant in married life; 
the whip rules the home and teaches love. Herberstein is sup- 
posed to have been the first to record a story which has become 
proverbial, according to which a Russian woman married to a 
foreigner complained that her husband could not love her, for he 
never gave her a beating.” There are numerous proverbs which 
show that in Russia there is supposed to be an intimate connexion 
between love and the whip, this signifying that the women of 
that nation blindly accept a masochistic position. Here are some 
of these proverbs: “Love your wife as you love your soul, and 
beat her as you beat your furs”; “Unless you beat your wife 
she will not love you”; “Gentleness to a wife can only bring 
disaster.” 

I have mentioned these instances because we in western Europe 
are so apt to regard them as manifestions of “Asiatic customs.” 
But I venture to say that such “Asiatic customs” are more often 
to be met with in western Europe than most people are aware. 
Among the working class of our towns, whose ways are still, in 
many instances, exceedingly rough, the view appears to prevail 
that a man has absolute disposal of his wife’s body and soul; and 
the woman on her side, takes it as a matter of course that she 
should endure all kinds of torments, and looks upon them as a 
proof of her husband’s affection. 

In common with a good many other investigators, I believe that 
such an attitude upon the part of these suffering women can 
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only be explained with reference to the masochistic factor. 
Certainly we encounter plenty of cases in which, without bodily 
chastisement, a woman’s love for a man seems to undergo an 
enormous increase when she has to endure some sort of humilia- 
tion at the man’s hands. I pointed out in a previous chapter the 
way in which a woman deceived by her husband will sometimes 
love him more ardently than before; this, too, is a manifestation 
of masochism. 

Here is a case from my own experience. The husband was 
a drunkard, and was persistently unfaithful to his wife. Even 
in the first few months after his marriage, he began from time 
to time to spend a riotous evening with his former boon com- 
panions, and would come home raging drunk. The first time 
when, in this state, he rained blows on his wife, she ran away 
to seek help from a neighbour, but, speedily repentant, returned 
to her own house, where, in an act of sexual intercourse which 
promptly followed her return, she enjoyed, as she told me, 
““anprecedented ecstasy.” The man’s drunken debauchery be- 
came more and more frequent, but his wife, who had borne him a 
son, continued to love him deeply. She told me, not long ago, 
that generally speaking she would be glad enough to renounce 
all conjugal intercourse with her husband, but could never bear 
to do without those glorious hours she enjoyed in his arms when 
he had returned home drunk and had given her a good thrashing. 

Here is a case in which a woman, in other respects apparently 
normal, manifests a high degree of masochism. There are thou- 
sands upon thousands of cases of this kind which remain hidden 
to most people. 

We next have to consider a very common and very remarkable 
perversion, which may affect both sexes, and which takes the 
form of an inversion of the love impulse. The impulse is directed 
towards a member of the same sex instead of towards a member 
of the opposite sex, so that a man feels sexually drawn towards 
another man, a woman towards another woman. The general 
name for this inversion is homosexuality. 

Uninstructed people have very queer views regarding the 
sexual life in general, and there are few matters on which they 
are less well-informed than on this question of homosexuality. 
It therefore seems to me essential to give a fairly detailed account 
of homosexuality in women, so that my readers may learn the 
views of modern sexologists concerning the nature, the origin, 
and the forms of development of this perversion of the sexual life. 
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At a particular stage of intra-uterine life, the embryo manifests 
a bisexual rudiment, and only by degrees, through the marked 
development of the characters belonging to one sex and owing to 
the atrophy of the characters belonging to the other, does the 
embryo become distinctively male or female. 

We do not yet know what are the causes of the turn in the 
direction of male or female thus taken by the embryo, and for 
that reason all attempts at an artificial determination of sex in 
human beings remain hypothetical and in the very earliest stage of 
experimental research. But although we have not yet achieved 
any positive results in this direction, we are at any rate in a 
position to describe all that happens when the normal develop- 
ments fail to occur, so that the sexual development is disturbed 
in such a way that mixed forms are produced, resulting in the 
formation of a child displaying both the external and internal 
sexual organs of the male and the female type. As a result we 
find a human being possessed with both masculine and feminine 
sexual characters. Such a being is termed a hermaphrodite. 
Thus, testicles may develop simultaneously with ovaries; or on 
the right side there may be a testicle and on the left an ovary; or, 
sometimes, we may actually find ovarian tissue and testicular 
tissue in one and the same gland, so that we have an organ 
containing both male and female reproductive elements (an ovo- 
testis). In addition to these manifestations of genuine herma- 
phrodism, we come across cases of pseudo-hermaphrodism, which 
are far commoner than true hermaphrodism and manifest an 
extraordinary number of variations. Thus a man possessed of 
practically normal external genital organs, may also have the 
rudiments of a vagina, a uterus, and Fallopian tubes. On the 
other hand, a woman may exhibit, instead of a normal clitoris, 
a well-formed masculine penis attached to external genital organs 
which are in other respects normal. Weare accustomed to classify 
these hermaphrodites in various ways according as the external 
or the internal reproductive organs of the male or of the female 
are more or less conspicuous. The fact that such manifestations 
are often but partly developed in the new-born child explains why 
it is that the existence of pseudo-hermaphrodism of this kind is 
often not discovered until adult life has begun. 

We know that in sexual matters the life of a young child is to 
begin with entirely neutral, and that after a while phenomena 
occur which entitle us to speak of a particular phase of the life 
of the child as bisexual. We know, further, that at the age of 
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puberty certain changes take place in the internal reproductive 
organs and elsewhere which give rise to the production of the 
secondary sexual characters, owing to the appearance of which 
we say that the girl becomes a woman and the boy becomes a 
man. If the reader will recall what I wrote in the first chapter 
about Steinach’s experiments, and will remember what I said 
about the formation of andrin in the male reproductive gland and 
gynecin in the female reproductive gland, he will understand 
why it is that the phenomena we are considering do not become 
conspicuous in hermaphrodites until the age of puberty, when a 
masculine or feminine trend is rendered conspicuous owing to the 
preponderance of one or other of these basic elements. If there is 
a predominance of andrin, there will be a predominance of the 
masculine trend; and if there is a predominance of gynecin, there 
will be a predominance of the feminine trend. A male pseudo- 
hermaphrodite with well-developed ovaries may manifest at 
puberty a growth of the breasts, may assume a thoroughly fem- 
inine aspect, may retain a high-pitched female voice, and may 
even menstruate; whereas a female pseudo-hermaphrodite in 
whose abdomen there are concealed well-developed testicles, may 
at puberty come to exhibit masculine characters, such as a low- 
pitched voice, a growth of the beard, and so on. But in addition 
to these well-marked forms of pseudo-hermaphrodism, in which 
at puberty the development of secondary sexual characters takes 
a definitely masculine or feminine direction as the case may be, 
we may have mixed forms, so that when puberty is reached there 
develop the most grotesque caricatures, creatures who are half- 
man and half-woman. For instance, we have one who is out- 
wardly a man in most respects, but has a graceful womanly form 
and a high-pitched feminine voice; or we may have a person 
who is in most respects a woman, but is robust, energetic, with a 
vigorous growth of hair on the body, and a well-developed beard. 

A knowledge of the phenomena of hermaphrodism is necessary 
to the understanding of the matters of which I shall now speak. 

Whereas hitherto we have been concerned with bodily manifes- 
tations only, we must now consider the mental manifestations 
which are associated with these bodily peculiarities, and which 
play so great a part in the life of the individuals concerned that 
they set the tone for the whole of their sexual sensibility and 
sexual activity, and are of the utmost importance to the love-life. 

Thanks to our knowledge of the bisexual condition in em- 
bryonic life, we have no difficulty in understanding that masculine 
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and feminine elements may be retained side by side throughout 
life; and the biology of the subject enables us to realise what 
really underlies Weininger’s profound observation that in every 
human being there exists M. and W. Every human being con- 
tains within himself the possibility of the sensibilities proper to a 
member of the opposite sex, and under special conditions these 
sensibilities may develop far more, and far more rapidly, than is 
proper to a member of the sex to which he fundamentally be- 
longs. We may presume that the manifestations of the bisexual 
period of childhood must be referable to the existence in us all of 
these masculine and feminine elements. But in the years immedi- 
ately following this bisexual phase, things take a definitely mono- 
sexual trend, which becomes manifest at puberty, leading to types 
of activity characteristic of the male or of the female, and attended 
by a specific kind of development of the mental life. Sexologists 
vary very much in their views as to the extent to which these 
developmental tendencies are subject to external influences, such 
as those of education. Magnus Hirschfeld was the first to pro- 
pound the theory of “sexual intermediate stages,” and he proposes 
to distinguish three stages of sexual development in every 
individual. He speaks of the first stage as “asexual”; this is 
followed by the “intermediate sexual stage”; and later still, as 
soon as puberty has been reached, there follows a typical “uni- 
sexual stage” of bodily and mental development, which persists 
throughout the life of the individual. Forel, in his book, The 
Sexual Question, attacks Hirschfeld’s theory. Whatever the 
reader may think of the merits of the dispute, it seems to me 
impossible to deny that the ultimate and permanent sexual trend is 
modified in various ways by external influences of the most diverse 
kind. This definitely conflicts with Hirschfeld’s view, for he 
writes: “The sexual character, both bodily and mental, develops 
as a unity, and is preformed in the reproductive gland.’”’ What 
is preformed in the reproductive gland, that which is given to 
man by nature, is an unconditional bisexuality. Only in course 
of time does a unisexual trend develop out of this, as we learn 
from a study, not of human beings alone, but of the whole animal 
kingdom. There is no difficulty in observing the way in which a 
well-developed tendency towards the opposite sex may, by arbi- 
trarily imposed external influences, become transformed into a 
homosexual trend. 

The observations of noted biologists furnish ample proof that 
homosexuality exists among beetles, butterflies, and flies; and we 
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can observe a similar homosexual impulse in almost all animals 
when these are kept in captivity separate from members of the 
opposite sex. Every one knows that dogs, goats, sheep, and 
horned cattle will often make attempts at homosexual intercourse 
when specimens of the other sex are wanting; but that the sexual 
desires of these animals return to normal channels as soon as the 
sexes are mixed. In such cases it is obvious that we are not con- 
cerned with a homosexual impulse preformed in the reproductive 
gland, but that the perverse impulse is the outcome of the arti- 
ficial circumstances of the captivity and the lack of animals of the 
opposite sex. It is artificially induced. 

Transferring to the human race the inferences derived from the 
study of these unreasoning beasts, we cannot but hold that homo- 
sexuality is always, in great measure, dependent upon external 
happenings and impressions. Nevertheless a great many of those 
who are expert in the study of mental disorder insist that every 
kind of inverse sexual activity is morbid, or dependent upon an 
inborn morbid predisposition. Although, no doubt, in mariy of the 
cases described by these experts, there have been indications of 
morbid traits, or of hereditary taint in the intellectual sphere, still 
I am of opinion that what is morbid in their conduct has not 
arisen out of a purely physical predisposition, but has been mainly 
dependent upon the fact that the persons in question were not 
possessed of a sufficient capacity for resisting the influence that 
tended to switch their impulse into a homosexual channel—that 
they did not possess adequate inhibitions to homosexuality. 

We must not forget that the whole trend of sexual sensibility is 
to an extraordinary degree dependent upon the omnipotence of 
the voluptuous sensation; and that this voluptuous sensation, the 
specific manner in which it can best be enjoyed to the full, in- 
fluences the whole sexual life of the individual. If an individual 
who is infirm of will and lacking in the power of inhibition comes, 
by some chance or another, to enjoy the voluptuous sensation 
under conditions which, according to customary views, should 
seem loathsome, what is morbid in this person is not his bodily 
predisposition, but the weakness of his will, owing to which he is 
not powerful enough to seek pleasurable sensations in the objects 
of desire, but is content, instead, to interpret feelings that are 
merely akin to pleasurable as truly pleasurable. 

Very different, of course, are all those cases in which we have 
to do with a well-marked acquired homosexuality; with those 
cases in which the individual concerned was perfectly normal to 
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begin with, and only later became homosexual. Here homosexual 
practices give rise to true pleasure, so that all the earlier sensa- 
tions appear to have been unpleasing. But in these cases, too, we 
cannot regard the organic predisposition as responsible, for here 
likewise we are concerned with a lack of the power of inhibition, 
as the outcome of a gradual perversion of taste. 

We see, then, that, substantially, only the subjective valuation of 
the pleasurable sensation is the decisive factor of homosexuality. 
We infer that the great majority of homosexuals are affected with 
acquired homosexuality. It is absolutely proved that homosexu- 
ality appears wherever persons of the same sex are compelled by 
external conditions to live in close contact with one another in 
the absence of members of the opposite sex. Thus prisons, 
barracks, and ships, furnish favourable opportunities for the 
transformation of a sexual impulse which has previously been 
normal into a homosexual impulse; and the same is true of 
boarding-schools, theological seminaries, and similar educational 
institutions. Experience shows that, as far as men are concerned, 
in nine-tenths of all cases in which there have been homosexual 
practices, or trends, the homosexuality is replaced by a normal 
heterosexual trend as soon as the person concerned is given free 
opportunity for contact with women. But in women, on the 
other hand, the number of those who, having once manifested a 
homosexual trend, persist in that trend, is very much larger. The 
presumable reason for this is that love, and the sexual intercourse 
which is its outcome, are attended by far more disagreeable conse- 
quences in the case of women than in the case of men. 

Leaving out of consideration the cases of homosexuality which 
are common in reformatories for women, let us ask how it is 
that homosexuality can so readily arise in girls’ boarding-schools, 
where the association between the inmates would naturally seem 
to be on a harmless footing, and where close supervision is 
exercised. The most important factor in this development is, 
apparently, the practice of masturbation, which begins through 
bad example and seduction by elder girls. Two girls at school 
will enter into a passionate friendship, which develops into love. 
The friends will visit one another’s beds and cuddle one another, 
at first quite harmlessly. Suppose that both are given to the 
practice of masturbation, and therefore sexually hyperexcitable, 
the close contact of the two in bed will very soon result in the 
transformation of individual masturbation into mutual masturba- 
tion. Every one who is familiar with the outbreaks of sexuality 
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characteristic of girls at puberty will be familiar with plenty of 
instances of the kind. The habituation to this mutual masturba- 
tion and the therewith associated voluptuous sensations, with the 
consequent intensification of the mutual love of these girl friends 
—who, within the walls of the school, are kept remote from 
association with members of the opposite sex—will not only tend 
to repress the development of a normal heterosexual feeling, but 
will by degrees lead to a positive antipathy towards members of 
the other sex. Just as it is unquestionable that every girls’ board- 
ing-school tends to become a hot-bed of masturbation, it is equally 
certain that such institutions are especially prone to become the 
places where the foundations are laid for the development of homo- 
sexuality in women—a homosexuality that may influence the whole 
of later life. I do not mean to say that every girl who passes 
through such a boarding-school will necessarily be influenced in 
such a way. Here, as throughout the sexual life, the power of the 
inhibitions plays a great part. Thanks to this, and thanks to the 
power of the will, in a great many instances a girl who for years 
has thought and felt homosexually, may learn to feel arfd think 
along the lines of normal sexuality when, subsequently, she has 
sexual relations with a man, and, sexually excited by him in a 
normal way, learns to experience the true voluptuous sensation. 
But in the form of homosexuality I have been describing, besides 
the factor of the absence of association with members of the 
opposite sex, and besides the influence of a primarily harmless 
association with members of the same sex, we are undoubtedly 
concerned in many cases with seduction by elder girls. Another 
element of these cases is the primary instinct towards imitation, 
thanks to which the younger girls follow the example of the elder 
ones, and are unwilling to be backward in anything that the elder 
girls do, 

There is another form of homosexuality in women, not one 
which is developed in early youth, but one which arises in fully 
developed women, who have had plenty of experience of sexual 
intercourse, and know perfectly well what its consequences are. 
In such women, the dread of venereal infection, the fear of im- 
pregnation with all its consequences, and also the dread (which 
exists in every woman’s subconsciousness) of sexual subordina- 
tion to a man, may, in certain instances, arouse and intensify a 
loathing of the male sex. Under such conditions, fondness for a 
female friend, such as every woman has, may readily lead to an 
avowal of this loathing of men. The avowal may find a ready 
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response from a woman of similar tendencies. Then this pair of 
women friends may soon discover a way of satisfying their 
mutual love and of obtaining voluptuous sensations “without 
having anything to do with men.” The whole movement towards 
the emancipation of women, the demand to “break away from 
men,” has certainly, in great measure been the work of homo- 
sexual women. 

But for homosexually inclined women who have become homo- 
sexual in this way there is likewise a means of rescue. For such 
a woman, the return to normal sexuality, the rediscovery of the 
true voluptuous sensation, comes readily enough through true 
love, through the experience of a great love passion for a man. 
Such a woman will return to normality—but it must not be for- 
gotten that there is a possibility of relapse. 

There is a third way in which homosexuality may arise in 
women. We are here concerned with women who were originally 
normal in their sexual sensibilities, and found complete sexual 
gratification in a heterosexual relationship, but subsequently be- 
came perverted in their sexual sensibility. These are women, 
who, being perfectly monogamic in their attitude, have suddenly 
lost their sexual partner, and therewith their opportunities for 
sexual intercourse. The trouble may not have been brought 
about by the death of the partner, but by premature impotence. 
This may happen to a woman who is still at the climax of sexual 
activity, while her husband becomes impotent. At first such a 
woman may do her utmost to suppress the call of her senses, but 
in time will be likely to succumb to the temptations of masturba- 
tion, especially if, as often happens, erotic dreams stimulate her 
senses more and more. The practice of masturbation becoming 
intensified, she is very likely, if opportunity arises, to take a step 
further, and to indulge in mutual masturbation with some other 
woman. A sexually unsatisfied woman whose desires are vigorous, 
takes this step more often than may be imagined. So may a 
woman whose husband, warmly loved by her perhaps, is unfaith- 
ful with another woman, and whose sense of respectability makes 
it impossible for her to “pay him back” by a liaison with another 
man. Or she may be withheld from unfaithfulness by dread of 
possible consequences. In such a case, when two sexually un- 
satisfied women find a way of satisfying their desires by mutual 
masturbation, two women whose sexual sensibilities were originally 
normal have entered the paths of homosexuality. 

When homosexuality arises in this way, the woman is also 
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likely to come in time to entertain a loathing for the male sex. 
But to explain such a development, we must assume that the 
woman is markedly hypererotic, and that there is a defective 
development of her inhibitive life. We can also readily under- 
stand that a loathing for the husband may readily arise when a 
woman has been infected with venereal disease by her husband. 
Her health may be shattered by this, but her feeling of affection 
towards the man is also shattered—her love for this criminal who 
has condemned her to what may be a lifetime of illness. 

Having sketched the chief causes of the development of homo- 
sexuality in women, I must now pass on to consider the kinds 
of homosexual activity. Starting from the practice of mutual 
masturbation, sexual acts between women become intensified in 
proportion as they develop a longing for increasing stimulation. 
Just as among homosexual males we have to distinguish between 
active and passive homosexuals, the former playing a masculine 
part and the latter a quasi-feminine part, so we find it necessary 
to make a similar classification in the case of homosexual women. 
Some of them are active, aggressive, masculine as it were; and 
women of this type can be recognised by their whole demeanour 
as masculine women. The active homosexual, in a relationship 
between two women, takes over the rdle of the man in this re- 
spect, that she is the passionate and agressive lover, and often is 
wildly jealous of all the doings of her beloved associate—a 
jealousy not displayed towards men with whom this associate may 
come into contact, but towards other women. 

It is an interesting fact that homosexual love is far less gen- 
erally and violently condemned where women are concerned than 
where men are concerned. The reason may of course be, that 
homosexuality in women has attracted much less attention than 
in men, and that much less is known about it. By nature, women 
are far more taciturn upon these matters than men, and even 
actively homosexual women are less aggressive than the average 
male. As a matter of fact, a great number of women who are 
generally supposed to be sexually frigid are really homosexual. 
Whereas the general view has been that sexual frigidity is a 
fairly common and natural phenomenon, the pioneer studies of 
the psychoanalysts have shown that the usual cause of what passes 
by the name of frigidity is a hostile attitude of the woman towards 
the man. That is why we find that the great majority of homo- 
sexual women are recruited from the number of those who have 
been sexually frigid in married life. Homosexual love in woman 
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is often spoken of as Lesbian or Sapphic love, the adoption of 
this name being due to the fact that homosexual love among 
women was widely known in ancient Greece, and is supposed to 
have been introduced into the town of Mytilene on the island of 
Lesbos by the celebrated poetess, Sappho. Very likely the impli- 
cation in the name is libellous, for researches concerning the life 
of Sappho (630-570 B.C.) have shown that she was a woman of 
perfectly pure life. Her fondness for associating with young and 
pretty women friends was maliciously compared with the associa- 
tion of the Greek sage, Socrates, with handsome youths, and that 
was why she was supposed to be the founder of a school of homo- 
sexuality in women. However this may be, historical documents 
show that in ancient Greece and in ancient Rome, long before 
and long after the days of Sappho, homosexual love was widely 
practised both among men and among women, and was not gen- 
erally regarded as in any way disgraceful. Havelock Ellis’ 
exhaustive work, Sexual Inversion, gives a lucid account of this 
matter, and shows that ancient Greece must be regarded as a 
preeminent seat of homosexuality. But in the classical accounts of 
the matter we find that there is much more about homosexuality 
among men than among women, the latter being very little 
mentioned. John Addington Symonds, in his work on homo- 
sexuality in ancient Greece, tells us that whereas the men were 
engaged in all the activities of public life, their wives and daugh- 
ters were secluded in domestic occupations, associated mainly 
with slaves, and knew very little of what was going on in the 
outer world. The law treated them as minors. In Athens, as a 
rule, marriages were arranged by the parents, and a man’s motive 
in marrying was far less the desire for a common life with a 
woman than the wish for legitimate offspring and a sense of duty 
to the country. Demosthenes says in one of his speeches: “We 
have hetairas for our pleasure, concubines for our physical needs, 
and wives for the procreation of legitimate offspring.” This 
sentence shows in what low esteem wives were held. Beyond 
question, this attitude towards women was the counterpart of the 
high esteem in which the love of boys was held. 

The myth concerning Zeus’ love for the beautiful boy, Gany- 
mede, whom the father of the gods translated from earth to 
heaven because of his wonderful beauty, was sung by Homer. 
The poet tells us that the sensual love with which the god was 
inflamed towards this boy was so great that it-exceeded Zeus’ 
love for Leda, Danaé, and all the other mortal women he hag 
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loved. This myth, which glorifies the love of a god for a boy, 
helped to spread through ancient Greece the belief that there 
could be nothing wrong if a man should imitate the ways of the 
gods. This may explain why the love of boys attained an espe- 
cially high development in the towns where Greek civilisation was 
most advanced, as in Athens, Corinth, and Sparta; and why, in 
these cities, it was generally approved. Many of the most noted 
orators, poets, and philosophers of ancient Greece, have discussed 
this theme of the love of boys in terms which show, beyond the 
possibility of dispute, that these great men were devoted to the 
practice of homosexuality. 

Plato is one of the most conspicuous among the champions of 
the love of boys, as we may learn from the following passage in 
Pheedrus: 

“And wherever she [his soul] thinks that she will behold the 
beautiful one, thither in her desire she runs. And when she 
has seen him, and bathed herself in the waters of beauty, her 
constraint is loosened, and she is refreshed, and has no more pangs 
and pains; and this is the sweetest of all pleasures at the time, 
and is the reason why the soul of the lover will never forsake his 
beautiful one, whom he esteems above all;. he has forgotten 
brethren, and mother, and companions, and he thinks nothing of 
the neglect and loss of his property; the rules and proprieties of 
life, on which he formerly prided himself, he now despises, and is 
ready to sleep like a servant wherever he is allowed, as near as 
he can to his desired one, who is the object of his worship, and 
the physician who can alone assuage the greatness of his pain.” 
(Jowett’s translation. ) 

It would take me too far from my present theme if I were to 
quote from the literature of classical Greece additional proofs 
of the high esteem in which the love of boys was held in the 
country which was the centre of ancient civilisation. But I can- 
not refrain from mentioning that the practice of homosexuality 
among the men of the great towns increased to such an extent 
that, as a natural consequence a system of male prostitution 
developed. While it was regarded as improper for a youth to 
take money from a lover, it was quite good form to accept other 
gifts, such as horses and fine clothes. The barbers’ shops and 
the flower shops had a very bad reputation in this matter of male 
prostitution, and the boys who would hang about such shops for 
hours were generally regarded as being male prostitutes. In 
Athens, there were even brothels where these boy prostitutes 
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lived; and Phado, who subsequently became a favourite disciple 
of Socrates, was supposed to have been taken by the sage from 
one of these brothels. 

But it would be a great mistake to overlook the fact that, 
under the influence of other ideas, the love of woman, in ancient 
Greece gradually developed to a very high level. The works of 
art that have come down to us from those times show how greatly 
the beauty of the female form was prized. This change of views, 
thanks to which men came to regard women as worthy objects of 
a great love, may have taken place when hetairism underwent a 
vigorous development in Greece, for the wise legislator, Solon, 
regarded it as a good thing to favour the practice of female 
prostitution, so that men might be guided into better paths of love. 
This much is certain, that during the epoch in question there was 
a great change in public morality, which may be regarded as due 
to the strong influence exercised by the hetairas on the leading 
statesmen of the time. 

Turning next to consider ancient Rome, we find that here, too, 
and especially during the days of the Empire, homosexuality was 
widely developed and generally recognised. Still, there was never 
such a cult of homosexuality in ancient Rome as there was in 
ancient Greece. The growth of homosexuality seems rather to: 
have been a part of the decay of morals, and of the general 
spread of sexual excesses that occurred during the Empire. We 
learn from Havelock Ellis’ book that Julius Cesar, Tiberius, 
Nero, Titus, Trajan, and Hadrian (men who were unquestionably 
persons of great talent, whose services to Rome have won im- 
mortality), were all accused of homosexuality, on more or less. 
trustworthy evidence. In Julius Cesar, “the husband of all 
women and the wife of all men,” the excessively vigorous sexual 
activity seems to have accompanied an excessively powerful intel- 
lectual activity. He was first charged with homosexual practices 
when he had been staying for a long time in Bithynia, as the guest 
of King Nicomedes; and the charge was often repeated in later 
days. He was proud of his beauty, and was accustomed, like many 
homosexual men of the present day, to have his whole body care- 
fully shaved that his skin might be perfectly smooth. Hadrian’s. 
love for his beautiful Greek slave Antinotis is well-known, and 
the fondness seems to have been reciprocated. Antinotis has be-- 
come famous in story, partly owing to his mysterious death, and 
partly because his beauty has become proverbial. Heliogabalus, 
seems to have been a typical homosexual of the feminine type.. 
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He wore women’s clothes, and was passionately devoted to the 
men whom he loved. 

These few examples may suffice to show how widespread homo- 
sexuality was in the more corrupt days of ancient Rome. One 
of the first tasks of the early Christians was to fight against this 
moral corruption. The Christians declared that these sins of the 
flesh could only be atoned for behind the walls of a monastery. 
Certainly the spread of Christianity during the next few cen- 
turies was attended by a remarkable decline in the practice of 
sexual perversions, although it must be admitted that these per- 
versions were still the only possible way of love for a large 
proportion of human beings. The right way had not yet been 
discovered. It was reserved for the Middle Ages to achieve the 
great reformation in the love-life of mankind, to bring about the 
great transformation from homosexual love to heterosexual love. 
As Symonds points out, it is to the days of chivalry that we owe 
the discovery that woman is the mediating and ennobling element 
in life. The solution of the problem of society must be found, 
not in fleeing from the world to the protection of monastery walls, 
nor in the surrender to vice, but in the community of free men 
and women. Mariolatry gave a religious trend to chivalric 
enthusiasm, and a cult of womanhood arose which, romantic and 
visionary though it may have been, we must regard as the true 
foundation of our domestic and civic life. 

Nevertheless this vice of homosexual love has persisted on into 
our own days, and there are still plenty of peoples among which 
homosexual love is an accepted national custom. I need not 
enumerate these, or discuss how sexological science explains such 
phenomena. Still, I must refer to the fact, the amazing fact, that 
quite a number of the most celebrated of the world’s geniuses 
have been homosexuals. Among great names to be mentioned in 
this connexion come Michel Angelo, Shakespeare, Frederic the 
Great, Platen, Winckelmann, and many others. But it must not 
be forgotten that rumour is far too ready to accuse innocent per- 
sons of sexual perversions. 

I have discussed the history of homosexuality and its explana- 
tion somewhat more fully than may seem accordant with the 
general scheme of my book. It seemed to me, however, that this 
topic of homosexuality bears so closely upon the position occupied 
by women in society, that I was prepared to face the reproach of 
outstripping the boundaries of my theme. We must not forget 
that the position of women in human life is directly connected 
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with the value placed upon women by men. We can readily 
understand that a man whose sensibilities are homosexual will 
tend to regard women as persons of altogether minor importance. 
Women, however, need not trouble much about this, since homo- 
sexual men, however great their genius, are really of minor im- 
portance to the human race! Their perversion makes them run 
counter to the natural law in accordance with which the propaga- 
tion of the human species is of supreme moment. 

Far more serious from my present outlook is the sentence of 
self-destruction and self-contempt which a woman passes on her- 
self when she degenerates into a homosexual. A woman should 
never forget the great mission imposed upon her by nature. 
However powerful the temptation, however great the disappoint- 
ment a woman has experienced at the hands of a man, however 
completely she may have therefore lost faith in humanity, still, 
she should never turn away from men or from the love for man. 
Woman’s life is even more than man’s life subject to the omnip- 
otence of love. As the destined priestess of love, she must serve 
only the true and great love, which is not to be found in any 
aberrant paths but only on one road, the road that leads her to a 
man. 

A case which occurred in my private practice gives a very clear 
proof of the way in which a man, as teacher in matters of love, 
can poison a woman’s whole life, and, if the woman has any kind 
of morbid predisposition, can involve her in the most hopeless 
degeneration. 

The case was that of a beautiful girl of about eighteen, the 
daughter of an army officer of high rank, who, during the war, 
entered into a liaison with an army surgeon on leave. Under the 
influence of the peculiar form of almost morbid enthusiasm with 
which many young women were affected during the war, the 
girl paid ready heed to the suit of this decorated and wounded 
warrior, and gave herself to him. The young woman’s parents 
refused to allow her to marry her lover, and when my colleague 
recovered from his wound and had to go back to the front, he 
left the young woman, who was nervous and anemic, in my 
professional care. Her distress at the sudden end of her love 
idyll, and her anxiety about her lover’s safety, increased her 
nervous disorder to such a degree that the first symptoms of 
melancholia became manifest, and she had to be sent to a sana- 
torium. I lost sight of her for a time, and was very much sur- 
prised when she called to see me about three months later, 
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obviously quite restored to health, and bubbling over with the joy 
of life. Her lover at the front had been forgotten, and, full of 
pride, she told me of her new lover, an officer in the hussars, who, 
this time with her father’s approval, had applied for her hand. 
When I asked her what she wanted to consult me about, she 
blushed, and confessed that for some time she had been on intimate 
terms with this officer and that all she wanted was a means of 
preventing pregnancy. Once more there was an interval of 
several months, but then I began to see her from time to time in 
the street and in various restaurants, always accompanied by an 
officer, but by no means always by the same officer! I realised 
what had happened. She was on the downward path, and was 
continually changing her lovers. One day she again appeared in 
my consulting room, this time with grave venereal infection. She 
insisted that her parents must not be informed of the trouble, and 
in these circumstances the treatment was very difficult. I tried 
to make her understand how foolish her conduct was, and was 
myself simple enough to believe that the girl, after this last un- 
fortunate experience, would keep her promise to live “respéctably” 
in future. 

A year passed, and she seemed to have disappeared from the 
face of the earth. Then she came again to consult me. She 
looked many years older, was loudly dressed, much made-up, with 
a restless movement of the eyes and a confused manner. She 
asked me to find out whether everything was “‘as it should be.” 
I was startled and shocked at the sight of her body, which was 
covered by blood-stained weals, obviously caused by a whip lash. 
She was ready enough to tell me her story. Seized with an intense 
loathing for the male sex, after she had been cured of her venereal 
disease, which she had owed “to these criminals,’’ she had been 
led astray by a female friend, and had entered into a homosexual 
liaison with this woman, to the accompaniment of other vices such 
as alcoholism and cocainism. The cocaine habit brought her into 
a “club” where she met a man, degenerate to the extreme, who 
soon discovered in her a suitable partner for his perversions, and 
taught her the “joys of sexual indulgence without coitus.” There 
was no possible kind of sexual relationship that they did not 
practise—with the exception of normal sexual intercourse. “But 
our greatest delight is to whip one another, so long as we have 
any uninjured area on our bodies. Then we forget all our loathing 
of the world and enjoy exquisite pleasure. Now at length I know 
what true delight is, and I have to thank my darling Otto for 
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having put me on the right path!’ Again and again she referred 
in an ecstatic way to her beloved Otto. The attack of incipient 
melancholia in the early stage of my acquaintance with this girl 
had made me suspect hereditary taint. My conviction was 
strengthened by her present mental condition, and was finally con- 
firmed when she told me that her father had for the last six 
months been in an asylum, suffering from delusion of persecution. 
I was not much surprised, therefore, when a year and a half 
later I heard by chance that the young woman had herself been 
sent to an asylum suffering from an incurable mental disorder. 
While there can be no doubt that the tendency to a degeneration 
of the sexual life was preexistent, it is equally certain that chance 
circumstances, and especially the seduction practised by the de- 
generate Otto, had been the causes of the development of the 
flagellant tendency—the appearance of such marked sadism and 
masochism. 
Let us next turn to consider the type of women who are classed 
as “old maids.” Many, perhaps half or more than half, of the 
women who remain unmarried are persons who have experienced 
some great disappointment in love. But when we speak of old 
maids, we are referring to another type. The typical old maid has 
distinctive mental and physical characteristics. I cannot do better 
than quote what Ploss says on this subject in his monumental 
work, Das Weib in der Natur- und V dlkerkunde: “When we study 
the ageing unmarried woman anatomically, we see that gradually 
the roses fade from her cheeks; her hair becomes lustreless and 
grey, her lips pale and thin; the naso-labial furrow, which forms 
the anterior boundary of the cheek, becomes strongly marked and 
deep; beneath the eyes there appear shadows which continually 
deepen; at the outer angles of the eyes, crow’s feet form; the 
eyes become dull, and assume a melancholy and plaintive ex- 
pression. The voice often acquires a distressing and sharp timbre. 
The fine downy hair on the face, especially on the lateral parts of 
the upper lip, but also on the chin and on the cheeks close to the 
ears, becomes coarser, so that true hairs gradually replace the 
down, fair or dark according to the colour of the hair of the 
head. There is a marked wasting of the subcutaneous fat. We 
see this especially in the breasts, which become small and pendu- 
lous. .. . They appear to have fallen nearly a hand’s breadth 
lower down the front of the thorax, for the wasted skin on the 
upper part of the chest looks like that of a man’s, whereas in 
the blooming girl the subcutaneous fat of this region is especially 
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well-developed just where the skin of the thorax passes down- 
wards into that of the breasts proper. The consequence is that in 
the years of blossoming the upper limit of the breasts lies much 
higher on the front of the thorax than in the period of atrophy 
I have just been describing. For the same reason, namely the 
atrophy of the subcutaneous fat, the neck is thinner and the 
shoulders are more pointed and angular than they were; while 
the upper ribs and the collar-bones, which previously were hidden 
beneath the abundant subcutaneous fat, become prominent. The 
supra-clavicular fossee become notably deeper, so that in these 
regions, as the folk-speech tells us, ‘salt-cellars’ appear. The arms, 
too, take part in the general wasting, though not to so extreme a 
degree; the result being that the groups of muscles, and also the 
bony prominences of the elbow and the wrist, are much more 
conspicuous than before. The subcutaneous fat on the belly wall 
is also reduced, although the virginity of appearance, the round- 
ness and tenseness of this region, is not lost. The least extensive 
changes, and the last to appear, are those that concern the shape 
and size of the buttocks, the thighs, and the calves—thesé latter, 
above all, retaining their original shape longest. 

“The age at which this atrophic process as a rule begins, in 
girls of our own nation, is about seven or eight and twenty, al- 
though the first traces of it may often be detected as early as 
twenty-five. As soon as it has begun, it is apt to proceed rapidly. 
Now, it is a remarkable fact, noteworthy not only for the physician 
but also for the anthropologist, that there is an effective and 
infallible way of arresting this process of atrophy, and even of 
restoring the former blooming appearance—if not completely, at 
any rate to a very large extent. The unfortunate point is that our 
social conditions are such that it is very rarely applicable. The 
means to which I refer consist in regular and orderly sexual 
intercourse. We often enough have opportunity of observing, 
in a young woman in whom this atrophic process is already well 
advanced, or is at least commencing, that when she has the good 
luck to marry, a short time after her wedding her figure will be 
once more rounded, the roses will return to her cheeks, and the 
sparkle of her eyes will be restored. Thus marriage is the true 
fountain of youth for women. Nature has her fixed laws, and 
inexorably demands that we shall obey them. Every unnatural 
life, every attempt to adapt ourselves to vital conditions which are 
inappropriate to our species, must necessarily lead to degenerative 
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phenomena, in the human organism just as much as in the lower 
animal organism.” 

But the bodily changes, which are here so picturesquely 
described, are not the changes which most typically characterise 
the “old maid.” The changes that attract our attention even more 
are those of character, thanks to which the woman’s spiritual life 
comes to lack all the elements which, under normal conditions, 
originate through love and its enjoyment. Ploss describes these 
character changes in the following terms: “Who does not know the 
characteristics of the old maid? Her features seem to wear an 
eternal simper. She casts longing eyes at the men with whom she 
comes into contact, at the maturer men, and those that are un- 
married, widowed, or divorced. She is apt to be dressed in crude 
and conspicuous colours; in striking attire, which would seem 
appropriate to a young girl. If the fashion is to display the 
shoulders, she shows hers more than other unmarried women. 
She is always ready to sing at evening parties, and has a preference 
for love songs. But the appearance of cheerfulness on her face 
is a false one. The shrewd observer will not fail to detect the 
lightnings that flash from her eyes when men turn from her to 
pay attention to younger women. 

In home life, she does not hesitate to show her temper. Nothing 
goes right. No one understands her. She thinks that she is 
slighted by every one. But for her part, she has sharp things to 
say about every one else; she is fond of back-biting; and when 
things do not go to her liking, she is ready to burst into tears, or 
complain of headache. 

“She tells every one that she has known happier days, that 
she too has known the delights of love—of course in a purely 
chaste sense. But, she says, the man for whom her heart glowed, 
to whom she was ready to give herself for the whole of her life, 
did not understand her. He wedded another, who, however, was 
never able to make him happy. Several times since then she has 
met men to whom she was ready to give the treasures of her 
love. But though she was willing enough to show her interest, 
the unfeeling world of men has always left her to herself. Thus 
she has gradually got out of tune with the world and has drawn 
more and more into herself. Only one creature remains to whom 
her affection is given, to whose faithful bosom she confides all 
her sorrows, a creature that is just as hostile to the world as she 
is, her companion by day and by night—her lap dog. 
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“Poor old maid. How often people mock at you and how com- 
pletely they forget how much heartache, how many disappointed 
hopes, have graven those furrows in your forehead.” 

It is unquestionable that the old maid is an outcome of the 
extant conditions of social life; that it is due to the peculiar type 
of our own civilisation that there are so many unmarried women, 
and that these occupy an unhappy position. Otherwise it would 
be difficult to explain why an unmarried man who is growing 
elderly, an old bachelor, is not also the object of contempt. In 
this matter we trace the omnipotence of sexual activity. Egoism, 
mistrust for the world, and an obstinate insistence upon personal 
comfort, are the usual causes of a man’s remaining unmarried— 
which by no means implies that he remains chaste. Very often, 
the cause of his bachelordom is the determination to enjoy sexual 
gratification without restraint, and the determination not to be 
bound by any ties towards one particular woman. 

The old maid, on the other hand, has had the most happy 
expectation of the joys of love, and she continues to be a living 
embodiment of a woman’s yearning for love. Her life seems bitter 
to her because it has been embittered by others; and since her 
heart longs for love, in default of the natural gratification of this 
longing, she will often pour her affection upon some relative or 
some friend of her own sex. Many of these unmarried women 
are really the fairy godmothers of their families. 

When we enquire whether the old maid is merely a phenomenon 
of our own days and our own civilisation, or whether this type of 
personality, this woman whose wishes have remained unfulfilled, 
has not come into existence for other reasons, the answer is not 
difficult to find. The dependence of women upon man’s grace in 
all matters of love may doubtless be one of the main reasons; 
but another is a woman’s dread of having illegitimate children; 
and another is the contempt which is poured upon the mother of 
such children. The reports of ethnologists show that among the 
majority of primitive peoples there is no such thing as an old maid. 
Among them, as I said in an earlier chapter, the natural sexual 
functions always achieve fulfilment as soon as puberty is reached. 
It seems to them utterly incredible that a girl should not become 
some man’s wife, or that in default of that she should not have 
extra-conjugal sexual intercourse. Among quite a number of 
races, we find that it is regarded as positively sinful for a woman 
to remain unmarried, and such an offence may even be punishable 
with death. To people living in a state of nature, fertility seems 
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the most sacred of demands, and they consider that no human 
being must evade his or her responsibilities in these matters. 

It might be supposed that the movement for the emancipation 
of women, which has made so much headway during recent dec- 
ades, would have made an end of the old maid. The reasons 
why this is not the case, are well summarised by Cramer in a 
remarkable book entitled Die Frauenbewegung. This author 
considers that the germs out of which the old maid is produced 
are formed in early youth; and that education, based on entirely 
false views concerning the functions of women, is one of the 
most potent causes. “In early childhood a young girl hears her 
father and mother, her brothers and sisters, and her acquaintances, 
speak mockingly of this or that old maid. She learns to regard 
one or other of her maiden aunts as the personification of ill- 
temper. She hears her father say that old maids are the most use- 
less creatures in the world; that they are full of intolerance, 
scandal-mongering, bigotry, and a hundred other evil qualities. 
The girl hears all the world say these things, so they must be true! 

“Thus to the young girl, the fear of remaining unmarried be- 
comes the greatest fear in the world. But the mothers who instil 
this dread into their daughters’ minds are doing a great wrong, 
for often, without realising it, they are sowing the seed of sub- 
sequent disaster. The girl whose mind has been given this twist, 
will be apt to make a rash marriage, rather than run the danger 
of becoming an old maid.” 

Now let us turn from this type to consider another category 
of women, whose aim it seems to be to sample countless men 
until at length they find the right one—but who never happen 
upon the right one. I refer to the women who, from the earliest 
years of sexual maturity, give themselves up to flirtation. Some 
people may think what I am going to say is too harsh, but in my 
opinion women who habitually practise such flirtation display 
heartlessness, and so greatly lack proper sensibilities that they 
cannot be too much censured. The usual way in which such a 
girl or young woman behaves is that she seems to fall in love with 
a man, allows him all possible hopes and freedoms, only sooner 
or later, at the decisive moment, to repel his advances. This hap- 
pens again and again, with an ever renewed succession of lovers, 
and the woman boasts of the number of her conquests. Such 
playing with love is certainly to be regarded as an aberration of 
love, for there is something morbid about it. It never pursues its 
course to the natural end, not even when the natural feelings be- 
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come so powerful that the woman herself feels impelled towards 
the natural end. Such a woman will grant to her lover of the 
moment all privileges except the very last. All the phases and 
stages of sexual excitement and sexual approximation are experi- 
enced, except only the final act of sexual union. Flirtation is 
thus a sort of “spiritual masturbation,” as it was once described 
by a severe critic. A considerable proportion of the women who 
pass their lives in flirtation, belong, if they remain virgins, to the 
class which has been described as that of the “demi-vierges,” or 
sometimes spoken of as the “third sex.” Although these women 
are, anatomically speaking, virgins; in their spiritual lives they 
have been deflowered, and more than that, corrupted. Whilst I am 
far from denying to every human being the right to the natural 
exercise of function, I condemn without qualification any sort of 
deceit, and, above all, cheating in sexual matters. 

Although a knowledge of the demands of chastity and modesty 
imposed by the world on women may make the practice of flirta- 
tion by young girls comprehensible, it seems very difficult to 
understand how a woman who is experienced in sexual matters 
can possibly descend to the level of a habitual flirt. In this case 
we find the same technique and the same tactics. Such a woman 
understands how to throw her nets round every man who crosses 
her path; how, by misrepresentation and hypocrisy, to make the 
man fall madly in love with her; and then to take a positively 
sadistic delight in turning her back on her lover for some trifle 
or for nothing at all. The torments such a man will suffer from 
unfulfilled love, his torments, and her own triumph at having been 
able to torment yet another man, give the woman exquisite joy. 
Strange as it may seem, even this woman who has had experience 
of sexual intercourse, is able to call a halt when the question of 
fulfilment of sexual desire arises. She is even able to refuse 
herself at the decisive moment, her aim being to prove to the man 
how powerless he is in face of the woman’s self-control. Whereas 
in the case of the young girl, habitual flirtation usually leads to 
the production of a demi-vierge, the same practice in a sexually 
mature woman will often end in prostitution, or else in unre- 
strained masturbation, the woman achieving the desired voluptuous 
sensation independently of a man. 

Some, however, contend that unscrupulous flirtation on women’s 
part is the outcome of the persistent duel of the sexes. They 
believe that there are women who have made it their life occupa- 
tion to exact their sex’s revenge for all the evils inflicted on 
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women by men. Since these women fancy that nothing can hurt 
a man’s dignity more than that his love should have no return, 
since in the duel of the sexes there is no torment more grievous 
than this refusal to gratify sexual desires once aroused, the woman 
tries to make as many men as possible feel, in her person, the 
omnipotence of the female sex. In as far as this is true, we have 
entered the domain of spiritual sadism, and that is why we are 
fully entitled to call all such “love” manifestations, love 
aberrations. 

There remains to be considered that category of women who, 
in their search for love, imagine that they love or can love several 
men simultaneously, with the same intensity, and with the same 
self-sacrificing affection. These women are of a very different 
type from those I have just been describing. The typical example 
of the kind of thing of which I am thinking is furnished by the 
proverbial “triangle,” in which a wife thinks it necessary to have 
a lover at the same time as a husband. She does not do this 
secretly, behind her husband’s back, but openly and before his 
eyes, even with his approval. Only to the few who have made 
it their life task to plumb the deepest abysses of human weak- 
ness on behalf of science, and only to those who, thanks to this 
science, have gradually acquired the confidence of their fellows, 
is it permitted to achieve a full knowledge of such aberrations of 
love. For my own part, I could report cases in which a woman 
who is deeply in love with her husband has, with her husband’s full 
knowledge, a lover, who is at the same time the husband’s best 
and truest friend. From the scientific standpoint, such a woman 
must certainly be classed as hypererotic, must be regarded as one 
of those individuals whose sexual desires are so abnormally great 
that no one man is competent to satisfy them. When such a 
triangular liaison has lasted for several years, we usually find 
that, once more with her husband’s knowledge and consent, the 
wife will dismiss her first lover and take a new one. If we had 
to do with a woman who simply deceived her husband, and gave 
herself to a lover behind his back, while giving her husband 
perfect freedom in sexual matters, but expecting him from time to 
time to gratify her desires, we should simply have to do with a 
hypererotic woman of the ordinary type. But in cases of the kind 
we are considering, a strongly developed sensuality leads the 
woman to acknowledge openly the nature of her sentiments, espe- 
cially tc her husband. From him, she makes no secret of the 
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intensity of her affection for her lover, while she demands from 
her husband inviolable fidelity. 

Another type of “triangle” has now to be described. At first 
glance, it may seem innocent enough, but it is unquestionably a 
love aberration. We may find a woman who is happily married, 
but to whom it seems to be a necessary of life that, besides the 
husband whom she loves and who loves her, she should have at 
least one devoted admirer, whom, however, she never allows to 
take any sexual liberties with her. 

This brings us to consider the interesting question whether it is 
really possible for one individual to be inspired with a passionate, 
true, great, and desirous love for two persons at once. If we 
think over the facts that were expounded in the earlier course of 
the present work, if we recall that love longing and readiness for 
love are individual in their characteristics, so that it is through 
the specific nature of the inner forces that those feelings for 
another human being awaken in us which in their totality comprise 
what we call love, we must certainly contend that it is impossible 
for one person to love two others simultaneously. We hdye seen 
that love so quickly, strongly, and completely monopolises the 
whole thought and feeling of a human being, that there is hardly 
any place left even for the most necessary activity and vital mani- 
festations outside the domain of love. We saw that a person in 
love is, as it were, intoxicated. Nevertheless we shall encounter 
examples enough in life to show that a person may appear to be 
in love with two other persons simultaneously. It is only an 
appearance, for the word love is so often misused, and there is a 
great difference between “love” and “being in love.” “Being in 
love” may be of transient nature, and may quite fail to reach the 
intensity of what we mean by a true and great love. This latter 
demands from both the lovers that they should be completely 
devoted to one another ; it demands that each should be a comple- 
ment to the other, not only in sexual respects, but also in the 
thousands of other things which make up the happiness and con- 
tent of human beings. We are not concerned only with a hot 
desire for mutual possession, not merely with the consciousness 
of belonging to one another physically, but also with an under- 
standing of one another’s spiritual life, a complete intercom- 
munion of one another’s spiritual wishes and needs. 

But if only one of these last-mentioned demands should remain 
unfulfilled, then it is inevitable that, although bodily and sensual 
fulfilment may be adequately secured, we should become aware 
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that there is something lacking in the spiritual domain. Then the 
spirit will demand that in one way or another this vacancy shall 
be filled; there will be a search for an object which can satisfy 
the unfulfilled spiritual desire. But when love once sets out upon 
such a search, its death is imminent. Yet it is unwilling to die, 
and therefore chooses what seems the convenient resource of a 
two-fold love. One of the objects of love will then persistently 
fulfil all the sensual and bodily longings and wishes, while the 
other object of love is loved as competent to fulfil the spiritual 
vacancy. 

Women are more apt than men to give themselves up to a two- 
fold love of this kind. As a rule, women greatly excel men in 
respect of spiritual sensibilities, in respect of their valuation of 
all the impressions of the heart. In the first days of her great 
love for a man, a woman will believe that by degrees she will find 
in this man an equivalent for all the wealth of her own spiritual 
sensibilities ; or she will think that the greatness of her love will 
enable her to lay the spectre of spiritual inadequacy on his part. 
Nevertheless this spectre of inadequacy may refuse to be laid. 
It may haunt her, until she sets out in search of another man, 
in whom she may find what she misses in her chosen companion, 
and may find the desired complement to her own spiritual sensi- 
bilities. When she has found such a man (and if she searches 
for him she will find him), she then “falls in love” with him 
“quite innocently.” She remains faithful to her husband, and 
loves him as of yore. She interprets her affection for the other 
man as a sort of platonic love; this second object of her love is 
not regarded by her as a sexual being at all, but as a “friend,” as 
a “soul friend.” It is on the basis of such an explanation that 
women will not infrequently tell us that two-fold love is possible. 
They will say that there are women who need two men for their 
happiness: one for their heart, for their senses; and the other for 
their “soul.” Each of these men is supposed to be loved. Here 
we have another of those false interpretations which we so often 
meet in the life of woman. In my own opinion, a woman’s love 
can only be directed towards one of the two men. It is either 
given to her husband, and in that case her “love” for her “soul 
friend” is nothing more than a playing with love. Or else, she is 
really in love with the friend, because her love for her husband is 
extinct, and the “innocent” love for her “soul friend” is nothing 
more than a mask, wherewith she conceals her sexual longing for 
this new man. Her wish that he should provide a full comple- 
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ment for her spiritual life is nothing but a semblance. Thus in no 
case have we to do with a true, great love simultaneously directed 
towards the husband and the friend. A woman cannot be ardently 
and truly in love with two men at once. 

Truly self-sacrificing love, in which the lover is wholly im- 
mersed, and which brings the greatest happiness possible to mor- 
tals, is only to be found in union with one other person. 

Every two-fold love implies self-deception, is an attempt at a 
deception of others, is hypocrisy, a playing with one of the most 
sacred feelings of the human heart. Furthermore, all those forms 
of love sensibility in which a woman oscillates between two wooers, 
in which the woman cannot make up her mind to which of them 
she will give herself and her heart, all those forms of love in 
which a woman appears to be loving two men simultaneously, do 
not really belong to the chapter of love. True love comes all at 
once, leaves no time for considerations and choice, but, with 
elemental force, takes complete possession of one who is ready 
for love, and who sees in the partner a fulfilment of all the love 
conditions. Then only are we entitled to speak of loves Any- 
thing else is a playing with sentiments which may titillate the 
nerves, but have nothing to do with the true nature of love. 

I feel entitled to say that what is presented to us as two-fold 
love, the love said by woman to be simultaneously felt for two 
different persons, is merely a love aberration, and not true love 
at all. “Love is religion; it is the worship of the god which the 
lover has discovered!’ But one who believes himself able to 
worship an idol side by side with the god, is either hypocritical 
in his devotion both to god and to idol, or is, in truth, godless. 


CHAPTER XI 
LOVE AND CRIME 


Love is strong as death; jealousy is cruel ag 
the grave; the coals thereof are coals of fire, which 
hath a most vehement flame. 

Song of Solomon. 


In the chapter on the aberrations of love, we have been consid- 
ering the phenomena which lead human beings in general, and 
women in particular, out of the normal paths of the amatory life; 
but we have been concerned solely with those forms of love which, 
while they may be attended with disagreeable consequences for 
the loving woman, lead only to consequences which affect the 
spiritual or ethical factors of life. 

The omnipotence of the feeling we name love is such that it 
reigns supreme over mankind, and is competent to turn the whole 
of life topsy-turvy. What man continually seeks in love is one 
thing only, and always the same: happiness, content, spiritual 
equilibrium. While it might seem as if these three things would 
be achieved, spontaneously, and easily, with the coming of a 
really great and true love—there is no doubt that we ourselves,: 
though unconsciously, endeavour to modify the course of events; 
that all of us, without exception dissatisfied with our destiny, 
endeavour as far as we can to extort or to intensify happiness. 
We assume the right of interfering in the course of events, which 
we subsume under the general name of destiny, forgetting that 
we are nothing more than puppets, and that it is quite beyond 
our power to resist these supra-terrestrial mysterious forces which 
are perpetually at work in the form of Karma and fate. We 
forget how inconspicuous and aimless is the destiny of an in- 
dividual human being in this vast universe, in comparison with the 
course of universal history. We regard our personal happiness 
and unhappiness as so important, that we should like to see all 
the other beings in the world devoted to its maintenance, for- 
getting that each one of our fellows has nothing before his or her 
eyes than his or her happiness, his or her own advantage. Such is 
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the perpetual and cruel struggle of human beings one with an- 
other ; the struggle for power and prestige, which unhappily makes 
us forget that the world has room in it for so many happy persons, 
that we children of man, despite all the differences in our position 
and our happiness, are, after all, brothers and sisters, children of 
the same Mother Nature. 

This struggle is waged with all possible weapons that may help 
the fighter along the road to victory, and may secure for him this 
or that trifling advantage. Such is the struggle for the outward 
essentials of happiness; but, at the same time, every human being 
that is truly in love, arms likewise for a second struggle, the 
struggle for an inner spiritual happiness. While the former 
struggle is characterised by incessant vicissitudes, so that those 
who have been slaves may become conquerors, may change their 
fetters into mountains of gold; while, with a turn of fortune’s 
wheel, the rulers are cast down from their thrones—the latter 
struggle is not waged for material advantages, but for spiritual 
goods, for happiness, content, and mental equilibrium. ft, too, is 
full of vicissitudes, for sometimes the champions enjoy the sun- 
shine of happiness, and sometimes sink into the hell of despair. 
There is no way of evading this struggle for spiritual happiness, 
and all who fail in the struggle must go down to destruction. 

The penalty of failure in the struggle on the bodily plane is 
death ; the penalty of failure in the struggle on the spiritual plane 
is depravity or crime. 

Numberless are the works which have been written upon the 
psychology of the criminal, attempting a thorough study of his 
mental life. Whereas some suppose that the predisposition to 
crime exists at birth, speak of “born criminals,” and believe that 
crime is always a manifestation of an inherited inferiority ; others 
turn their attention mainly to circumstances, saying that accidental 
causes may, betwixt night and morning, transform a thoroughly 
moral, respectable and orderly person into a criminal. Neither of 
these views can be accepted without qualification. The first 
essential is to distinguish between the legal view of crime and the 
purely human view. It is not our business to look at crime from 
the standpoint of a judge. We know that actions which are re- 
garded as criminal in one country may not be considered punish- 
able in another. In the law courts, actions which are the out- 
come of some momentary outburst of wrath, or automatically 
arise in consequence of some other powerful emotion, actions 
which to a psychologist seem the inevitable outcome of a particular 
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cemperament, will be more or less severely punished according to 
the history of the offender’s earlier relationships with the law, ac- 
cording as an offence committed years before may have been 
legally decided to be a grave one or a trifling one—all this without 
any regard to the internal factors that are operative in the sub- 
ject’s mind. 

It is true, to-day, that in almost all civilised or half-civilised 
states, the law recognises “extenuating circumstances.” This im- 
plies that the law is willing to take into account the factors that 
are the expression of an inborn temperament. But we must not 
forget how difficult it is to see into another person’s spiritual life; 
and that a judge, however objective his outlook may be, will find 
it very hard to form an approximate picture of what was going 
on in an accused person’s mind before he “broke the law.” I am 
thinking, here, especially of offenders whose education and general 
aspect distinguishes them from the type of the ordinary criminal. 
I want to show that in these matters, as in all others that concern 
our mental life, it is not we ourselves who are mainly responsible 
for an aberration from the right path, but that transcendental 
forces, the supra-terrestrial forces of our ego, Karma and fate, 
are powers competent to lead us as puppets, into the “paths of 
crime.” The objector will say that this is a very convenient ex- 
planation of crime, and that on the strength of it every crime could 
be excused, and every criminal pardoned. I shall be told that my 
explanation is a false one, seeing that every child of man needs 
to be convinced that it is their duty to be “respectable,” and must 
be told what is permissible and what forbidden. J shall be assured 
that we ought to possess such a mass of inhibitions as will enable 
us to distinguish between right and wrong, to control our impulses 
and our personalities. I agree that there is something to be said 
for these objections. But I shall ask the objector to tell me to 
what extent and by what other power our inner lives, our souls, 
and our actions, can be controlled and guided. Substantially it 
seems to me that, despite the powers of our reason, despite the 
strength of our will, and despite the supposed greatness of our 
inner life, we are, after all, nothing but will-less marionettes in 
the great theatre of the world, in which each individual must do 
the thing and go the way that are prescribed by Karma and fate. 

In view of these considerations, I regard it as futile to attempt 
a distinct criminal psychology of the female and the male sex. 
That no such sharp distinction between masculine and feminine 
criminal psychology is possible, we may learn from the fact that 
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the Italian, the French, and the Spanish criminologists differ so 
markedly in their judgments on these matters—the differences 
really depending upon the type of civilisation that prevails in 
their respective countries. But of this much I am convinced, that 
differences in the affective life, with all the consequences that are 
entailed, are determinative of the activities of all human beings, 
criminals included. And, since the affective life of woman is 
totally different from that of man, we must, if we are to under- 
stand how “there is only one step from love to crime,” study all 
those peculiarities of woman which are apt to make a loving 
woman a criminal—“a criminal from love.” 

First of all we must realise how great a part love may play ina 
woman’s life. The reader must remember that in a woman’s life 
a great and true love which leads to her surrender to a man, must 
not be regarded as a matter of secondary importance, for it is 
the main content and supreme purpose of her life. We must re- 
alise that a woman’s primary and natural function is motherhood, 
and that this function can only be fulfilled by a deliberate self- 
surrender dictated by love, by her self-sacrifice to her husband 
and to her child. We must also remember that woman, in contra- 
distinction to man, is subjected to apparently insuperable restraints 
in respect of the sacred feelings of love; restraints imposed by 
nature, civilisation, and convention. Thus every woman comes 
to regard the self-surrender to a man which is the outcome of her 
love, as a great sacrifice. 

Not until we take all these incontrovertible facts into account, 
can we adequately understand the peculiarities of woman’s af- 
fective life, and thus gain a knowledge of all the circumstances 
which inay lead a woman to crime. Although the psychical life 
of woman is as a whole very different from that of man, and al- 
though we cannot fail to recognise that the psychical differences 
between men and women described in psychological textbooks do 
really exist, still, even an accurate knowledge of all this will only 
in part enable us to understand the affective life of a loving 
woman. Love, with elemental force, can change the apparently 
stable character of a man; how much more, then, can it modify the 
character of a woman. 

In earlier centuries it was generally believed that woman’s in- 
telligence was greatly inferior to that of man. This assumption 
is now generally discredited, although we still find it from time 
to time even in quite modern works. Modern educational methods 
show us that woman’s intellectual capacity may sometimes be con- 
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siderably greater than man’s; and, further, that, in the struggle 
for existence, and in woman’s struggle for equality with man, 
women have acquired faculties of judgment which in certain 
respects excel those of men. But while this is true of women who 
are in a condition of perfect spiritual equanimity, it ceases to be 
true when we are concerned with a loving woman. Whereas an 
intelligent man, one who carefully weighs all the consequences of 
his actions, is able even when in love to harvest the fruits of his 
intelligence, a woman seems to be so completely possessed by love 
as, sometimes, to forfeit all the advantages of her intelligence. 
Whereas a man is inspired to creative activity by love (as we can 
prove by thousands upon thousands of examples), in a woman of 
genius, love seems to paralyse her genius, or to kill it. This loss 
of will-power and intellectual energy is closely connected with 
the power of adaptation peculiar to women, which nowhere finds 
such conspicuous expression as in the way in which a loving 
woman tries to adapt herself unreservedly to the wishes and the 
desires of the beloved man. Woman’s powers of self-sacrifice in 
love are based mainly upon this faculty of adaptation, and it is 
upon this that the happiness of every love relationship depends. 
Nevertheless the adaptability must not be regarded as something 
absolutely fixed and durable. I do not say this because we must 
ascribe a certain amount of inconstancy to woman; but because 
the whole of the affective life of woman is characterised by a com- 
plete dependence upon bodily phenomena, as far as the sexual life 
is concerned. Let the reader remember that from the time when 
puberty is attained down to the time when, at the change of life, 
a woman’s sexual activity is extinguished, her whole organism is 
subject to a perpetual series of revolutions; that it is influenced 
month after month by the recurrence of the periods, and restricted 
in various ways by the processes of pregnancy and parturition. 
The woman who has not as yet had any experience of sexual 
activity, shows during the monthly periods, not only a reduction 
of her bodily activities but a marked restriction of her mental 
powers. Thus, during menstruation, a woman is exceptionally 
sensitive and irritable, so that she may be greatly excited by trifling 
matters which at other times would arouse no obvious response. 
Although women do their utmost, and with considerable success, 
to conceal, from those with whom they come in contact when they 
are menstruating, all signs of the bodily disturbances of this pe- 
riod, it is often beyond their power to hide the accompanying 
mental disturbances from the skilled observer. I emphasise this 
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fact because the statistics of criminality in women, show that a 
very large majority of crimes committed by women are committed 
during menstruation; and I also wish to point out that when we 
study the relationship between love and crime we have to recog- 
nise that during menstruation a woman is far more sensitive to 
the disillusionments or derailments of love than she is in the free 
interval between two menstruations. 

Although even the woman herself will often fail to realise the 
way in which her affective life is thus dependent upon bodily 
processes, there can hardly be any woman who is not aware of 
the intimate connexion of her inner sexuality with her mental and 
physical well-being. But, owing to the defects of education on 
the one hand and to the dictates of modesty on the other, women 
are apt to conceal from themselves, and still more from their as- 
sociates, the importance of this connexion. 

Nevertheless, during the last few decades, sexological study, and 
especially the investigations of medical women, have thrown a 
good deal of light upon such matters. Noted specialists; such as 
W. Liepmann (Psychologie der Frau), Marx Runge (Das Weib 
in seiner geschlechtlichen Eigenart), and Franz von Winchel (All- 
gemeine Gyndkologie), have done valuable work in this field, and 
have been able to show that the whole of woman’s mental life is 
dependent upon her bodily processes. Of course, as usually hap- 
pens in scientific controversy, the current in this direction has been 
promptly followed by a counter-current, and those of the opposing 
trend have been able to point out a number of trifling errors in the 
works of such writers as I have named. But I am unable to accept 
the views of these opponents in so far as they express a hostile 
tendency towards women, a desire to degrade women. Just as I 
reject the view of Lombroso, who spoke of woman as a “born 
criminal,” and the view of Mobius, who spoke of “the physio- 
logical weakness of woman”; so, likewise, I find it impossible to 
accept the views put forward by Ernst Schur, in an essay entitled 
Zur Psychologie der Geschlechter. Let me quote a passage from 
Schur’s article: 

“I am going to speak of generalities, to speak about women. 
. . . To speak of women is to speak of the characterless. Look 
at them as they sit staring like stuck pigs; personified self-satis- 
faction ; with all the dullness of a milch cow. Perhaps they would 
fain interpret their weaknesses as refinement; but in all things 
they remain petty and narrow. They serve utility. For there is 
nothing else in them. They have no spontaneity of impulse, and 
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are simply waiting to be fertilised. But when they have attached 
themselves to the strong, they acquire courage and energy, and 
they piece out that energy. They seldom do this out of calcula- 
tion and impulse, but because they can only tolerate that which 
is petty. Why should they seek education? There is a limit, 
beyond which the organism cannot go. They quickly reach this 
limit, and are thrust back upon what nature has stamped on them 
from the first as their function. Thus they lead their medusiform 
lives. Where they lure, they conceal themselves; for they learn 
that it is advantageous to them to make use of men. Has any 
one ever heard that a woman has a view of her own? At most 
they deck themselves with familiar phrases, and we hear them 
voicing what has long been known to every one. Has any one 
ever known a woman with a character of her own; known a 
woman who chooses and tests things? She fawns on the basest 
of men and poses even here. Her devotion becomes a slavery. 
If he is a careerist, she extols him as a man of action, and glorifies 
his roughnesses. She fawns on him like a dog. But at the same 
time she has the instinct for voluptuousness. If he is a weakling, 
she cajoles him, for that is the sort of man she likes best. And 
when she begins to entertain thoughts of her own! What short- 
sightedness she then displays! Everything is confused—judg- 
ment, imitation, sensibility. She is never one thing or another, but 
something which has no distinction. In her stupidity she decries 
anything unfamiliar; and she cannot recognise any greatness that 
manifests itself outside her own circle. But what shows itself 
within her own circle, she extols with all her might. Thus she al- 
lows herself to be made use of, and becomes a domestic animal, 
which is all she is worthy of being. She punctually brings her 
lord his slippers, and punctually provides his meals. The house 
goes as if by clockwork; she lives her husband’s life, and is filled 
with all the pettinesses of his occupation. She is a vessel filled 
with commonplaceness and baseness. She brings children into 
the world? But surely the man plays his part here too? Is such 
a function a service anyhow? That a woman should take upon 
herself this stupidity, which implies renunciation of everything 
worth having, that she should formulate it (man has formulated 
it and she gladly takes it over), shows all her nullity. And how 
do they carry out this task of theirs? They become weak, un- 
stable, petty. The function of child-bearing seems to them justifi- 
cation for life. Their preference for the petty shows itself here 
likewise. Something essentially small now fills out their life. 
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They are proud of their child as a man is of an idea. Watch how 
they play with this poor little toy of theirs, even if it be a par- 
ticularly stupid child; how they look round with a grin asking for 
approval, eager to see if people are watching them, as if there 
were nothing of interest in the world but this slobbering child of 
theirs. What has become of their heroism, their greatness? Do 
they accompany this new organism, this child into life? At most 
they wash its napkins and prepare pap for it. Thus is their whole 
life passed in trifles. Out of weakness. That is what they are 
there for. To be made use of; and they offer themselves up for 
that. They are the absolutely undifferentiated, the molluscous 
mass, the inseparable, child-bearing clods. But those who become 
aware of themselves, will not even fulfil their natural functions. 
Even those who strive to transcend their limitations, remain the 
slaves of their own vanity, which still plays a trick on them. 
Thus we only tolerate women because there are no weaker ani- 
mals.” 

Although my esteemed friend, Dr. Erich Wulffen, in his book, 
Das Wetb als Sexualverbrecherin, says that these views of Schur’s 
are “naked truth,” nearly all other physicians, and certainly every 
gynecologist, will be incensed by them, or, better still, will laugh 
at them as absurd. They are merely an attempt to out-do the 
misogyny of the great philosopher, Schopenhauer. 

Unawares, I have been drawn into polemic. For my own part, 
I am firmly convinced that the gynecologist who has made a pro- 
found study of women in health and disease, is better entitled 
than any criminologist to pass an opinion upon the psychological 
processes of woman. The latter, being wholly immersed in crim- 
inal law, comes in contact with only one kind of women, namely 
criminals. 

In connexion with the characteristics of loving women, we find 
that much is usually said regarding their talent for dissimula- 
tion, and their proneness to deceit. These qualities are supposed 
to be especially characteristic of women. The old Latin saying, 
“Mundus vult decipi,” the world wishes to be deceived, seems to 
me especially true of men in their relationships with women. We 
may almost say that man loves to be deceived and cheated by 
woman. This is the case as far as small matters of daily life are 
concerned ; but a man is profoundly mortified when he feels that 
he has been deceived by a woman in great affairs, and especially 
in the greatest of all, in affairs of love. And woman herself, for 
whom hypocrisy, a lack of uprightness and a talent for dissimula- 
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tion, are part of her nature, feels it to be a terrible misfortune 
when a man displays towards her the least lack of uprightness in 
affairs of love. The very same woman who is always ready to 
wear a mask in her relationships with a man, demands that the 
man should appear before her completely unmasked, so that she 
can see into the depths of his soul. The woman who allows her- 
self a thousand white lies in matters of love, demands from the 
man naked truth. Because of the existence of this innocent dis- 
simulation in affairs of love, people are apt to say that women 
are constitutionally untruthful in other matters. While we may 
have to admit that a considerable proportion of women, owing 
to their lack of objectivity, and owing to their desire to degrade 
their fellow-women in the eyes of men, do not always weigh the 
truth of every word they utter, still we cannot deny that in many 
matters of the first importance women are far more truthful than 
men. And, since every woman regards love as the most impor- 
tant content of her life, we find that a woman who is truly in love 
and is truly loved, may, in matters of love, become a priestess of 
truth. The fact is of great importance, for it explains why a 
woman who finds herself deceived by a man, is so apt to lose 
all control over herself, and to become a criminal. The conscious- 
ness that she has been cheated just there where truth seems to 
her of the utmost importance, arouses in the heart whose inhibi- 
tions have been annulled through love, a blind hatred, a thirst 
for revenge, a fierce anger—sensations which, in certain circum- 
stances, may drive a woman to acts of cruelty, and even to murder. 

It would be wrong to refer all these possibilities to her disil- 
lusionment. We must never lose sight of the fact that the affective 
life in women is far more powerful than in men. Everyday oc- 
currences, which have only a transient influence upon men, may 
make a profound and permanent impression upon women. The 
struggle for existence, the struggle for daily bread, which occupies 
most of the activities of the average man, is a thing with which 
most women have no concern, so that they are left with time to 
elaborate the smallest details of their impressions, and to incor- 
porate these into their affective life. We might regard this as an 
advantageous prerogative of the female sex, were it not so often 
freighted with disastrous consequences. It is because of this 
peculiar susceptibility that women’s mental life is so sensitive. 
Whereas a man is generally able to control the working of his 
nerves, and is able to march forward towards his desired goal 
regardless of the fate of his fellows, a woman is intensely af- 
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fected by every sorrow and every joy which affects her personal 
ego, and also by the sufferings and unhappiness of her associates. 
In this respect, a woman resembles a child, which cries and laughs 
at trifles, and which blushes so readily when it has reason to feel 
ashamed. 

But if woman is profoundly moved by all the happenings of 
everyday life, she is far more profoundly moved by all the joys 
and all the sorrows of love. The most trifling attention paid her 
by the man she loves can arouse an outburst of joy; just as, on 
the contrary, the slightest disappointment at his hands may induce 
a flood of tears. In a woman, we regard such tears as a sign of 
the kindliness of her heart and the strength of her sensibilities, 
whereas in man we look upon them as a sign of weakness. 

If only all these tears were the outcome of genuine feeling! 
But unfortunately woman knows how to call upon tears at will, to 
shed tears as the expression of her talent for dissimulation. She 
avails herself of this faculty when she wishes to defend herself 
against a man, or when she wishes to soften a man’s hard heart. 
Women know well enough that most men can bear anything rather 
than seeing a woman cry, above all the woman they love. Tears 
are one of the weapons in the armoury of a woman’s love. 

Just as erroneous as the contention that woman’s intelligence is 
greatly inferior to man’s, is the assumption that woman’s instinct 
must be regarded as inferior to that of man and less strongly de- 
veloped. That which in the male, we regard as an instinct for 
the more or less important affairs of life, is equally present in the 
female, although with a definite restriction. A woman’s instincts 
are concerned with those things which relate to her femininity and 
to her maternal feelings, that is to say with matters which can be 
brought into relationship with purely sexual concerns. A woman 
feels instinctively the presence of every kind of love, and also any 
decline in love. Although a man may simulate indifference to- 
wards other women, the woman he has hitherto loved becomes 
aware, instinctively, by a change in the pressure of his hand, or by 
the kind and the duration of his kisses, if his love for her is cool- 
ing. Notwithstanding his assumption of a most affectionate de- 
meanour, she will instinctively become aware of the slightest de- 
cline in his fondness for her. Again and again, we shall find that 
although a woman has had absolutely no proof of a man’s unfaith- 
fulness, she instinctively realises when he has deceived her. 

When we seek an explanation of the intensity of this instinctive 
sensibility, we must in the first place recall the great importance 
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of all that is sexual in a woman’s life; and, indeed, we have to re- 
member that the sexual factor, and therewith the love factor, 
forms the unique content of a woman’s life. Like an animal 
which instinctively senses the presence of danger and no less in- 
stinctively seeks to avoid it, a woman senses every danger which 
threatens the content of her life, the purpose of her life, her love. 
Just as an animal instinctively assumes the defensive against a 
threatening enemy in order to protect itself and its life, so does 
a woman instinctively assume the defensive on behalf of her love. 
Instinctively in such circumstances, a woman’s love turns to 
hatred, longing to jealousy, devotion to anger and a desire for 
vengeance, kindliness to cruelty. 

The woman who, instinctively, was living only for her love, 
and for the man she loved, no less instinctively tends to grasp a 
murderous weapon when her life aim seems threatened. That is 
the only way in which we can explain why a woman who may be 
essentially kindly can be turned into a criminal through love. 
There are no inhibitions at work here, because instinct is more 
strongly developed and is more powerful in its effects than the 
reasoning faculty which takes considerations into account. 
Whereas the man, who is subject to his reasoning faculty, only 
acts after mature consideration of the pros and cons, the woman 
serves her instinct and her intuition. Both of these faculties speak 
to her especially where matters of love are concerned, telling her 
what is true and what is false; these faculties lead her to supreme 
happiness and supreme ecstasy, but likewise often enough plunge 
her into the waters of destruction. 

This may seem in contradiction to what was said just now, see- 
ing that we have to admit that in this respect a woman’s powers of 
judgment are much less than those of a man. We are again and 
again forced to admit that a woman is not in a position to judge 
objectively, without being influenced by her emotions. She is un- 
able to cleave to a judgment once formed when her emotions lead 
her to act in defiance of it. Even though woman’s more powerful 
instinct may be regarded as an advantage in her life, none the less 
her lessened power of judgment is a disadvantage in these matters 
when love is speaking. 

Woman is so greatly influenced by love, and is so ready to 
regard the object of her love as the highest and the best on earth, 
that she seems at times to have completely lost the faculty of 
judgment. Owing to this blinding by love, she may readily lose 
the power of recognising the most simple distinctions between 
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good and evil, and when this happens she may become an acces- 
sory to a crime, or do her utmost to conceal it when it has been 
committed. It is love which here troubles the clarity of her vision, 
and deprives her of her reasoning powers. For if these had re- 
mained intact, she would have been able, by the power of her 
love, to guard the man against all evil. But the difficulty is, not 
only that her love deprives her of her powers of judgment, but 
that the loving woman is in a condition of absolute sexual de- 
pendence upon the man she loves. The loving woman regards the 
man she loves as a sort of divinity, all of whose actions are good, 
and who must be defended at all hazard, even at the cost of 
her freedom and her life. 

Here we have been concerned with the sexual factor and the 
greatness of love as causes of a change in a woman’s views; but 
in other domains of life we may often note how easily a woman 
can be influenced, even by persons who do not seem closely inter- 
twined with her affections. Think how credulous a woman is in 
listening to reports about the man she loves, whether these take 
the form of praise or blame, far she is equally receptive to both. 
Whilst her spirits are enormously raised when she hears anything 
good said about the man, she can be intensely depressed by a word 
of criticism. Even though the person who is speaking may have 
no warrant for what he is saying, the woman, the loving woman, 
believes everything, believes any one. She derives pleasure or pain 
from everything she hears; pleasure or pain of a trifling and 
transient kind where minor issues are concerned, but deeply felt 
and lasting pleasure and pain when the man she loves is in ques- 
tion. This is a very remarkable phenomenon, and seems barely 
comprehensible when we recall the excessive valuation which 
women place upon their own egos. The very same woman who 
will do anything in the world to protect the man she loves from 
any sort of suspicion, acting with the fierceness and energy of a 
beast of prey—this same woman loses her faith in the man and 
his fidelity and honour, when some chance comer in conversation 
casts a doubt upon him. Hitherto she has trusted him blindly, but 
a word of suspicion breathed by a female friend may shake her 
faith in the man, her faith in happiness, her faith in the honesty 
of humanity at large. What is at work, here, is not merely her 
ready susceptibility to influence in general, but also the general 
mistrust produced by her experience of life and by the conven- 
tions in which she has been brought up, together with her dread 
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of the loss of her love and the man she loves. Not least, there 
is at work the sexuality which is ever present in the unconscious. 

No doubt the same reasons explain why a woman, despite the 
self-command she assumes towards the outer world, is, in the 
depths of her soul, a prey to an extraordinary degree of passion. 
A woman’s love for a man, though previously it may have had a 
purely spiritual basis, undergoes a complete transformation at the 
moment when a sexual union with the man she loves is achieved. 
She regards her sexual self-surrender from so different an out- 
look from that characteristic of man, and she feels herself hence- 
forward so closely connected with the man by an intimate tie, that 
separation from him seems quite impossible. Perhaps an addi- 
tional cause of this transformation in the woman’s affective life is 
that to all her previous sentiments there is now superadded in her 
heart a sentiment of gratitude towards the man (unconscious, of 
course) for the ecstasies of the voluptuous sensation—this theory 
emanates from the British school of sexology. Whether it be 
sound or not, this much is certain, that it is the actual experience 
of sexual relationships which first brings about that intimate con- 
nexion between man and woman which leads to the close mutual 
dependence of which I have again and again spoken. Further- 
more, this sentiment of mutual dependence is much stronger and 
more comprehensive in the woman than in the man. That is why 
a woman is far more grateful for the joys and blessings of love 
than aman. Her mind is so permeated by the consciousness of the 
joys of love, that love itself becomes the object of her passion. 
Since woman loves and serves love alone, this passion gradually 
comes to form the true and only content of her life. It naturally 
results that the passion of happiness may be transformed into an 
immeasurable degree of its opposite when the woman feels that 
her love, her happiness, her very life, are threatened. We can un- 
derstand how this passion may assume titanic force when the 
woman has to fight for her love; and also when she has to take 
vengeance for a pain suffered in the domain of love. Passion- 
ately as a woman lives and loves, just as passionately does she 
take vengeance on the man who deceives her. No less passionate 
than her love is her hatred for a man, whom she hates so intensely 
for the very reason that she loves him so passionately. 

Hitherto we have been considering only the spiritual elements 
of the loving woman which are most conspicuous in her love and 
are intensified by love. Now it behoves us to turn our attention 
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to all the other typical characteristics of woman which can account, 
more or less, for the fact that a loving woman does not shrink 
from criminal deeds. 

It cannot be denied that a certain amount of superficiality and 
levity must be ascribed to women. These two qualities are chiefly 
manifested in this, that a woman, however good her intelligence, 
cannot refrain from attaching undue importance to purely ex- 
ternal factors, and especially to her own externals. Whereas a 
man, an average man whose life is passed in work, will pay a 
fair amount of attention to his external appearance in addition to 
other things, a woman is inclined to sacrifice a preponderant part 
of her thoughts and feelings to this matter alone. Whereas a man, 
passing through the ante-room on his way to some important con- 
ference or when entering a theatre, walks by the mirrors there 
without a glance, an evil genius seems to drive every woman to 
look at herself in every mirror she comes across, and she will 
often be quite unhappy if there are no mirrors in which she can 
see herself! A woman has too much reason to feel that, before 
all, she impresses people by her appearance. This is what under- 
lies the vanity with which women are so often, and so unjustly, 
reproached. This is what leads them to pay so much attention to 
the arts of adornment. These qualities are found in the women 
of all classes of society without exception, must be regarded as 
inborn, and may be considered, generally speaking, as quite harm- 
less. But they tend to become hypertrophied to an extreme de- 
gree when a woman loves, and believes that for her lover’s eyes 
she must continually adorn herself more and more, with ever new 
aids to beauty. A woman, in such circumstances, seems to forget 
that her excessive love of adornment is a sort of degradation to 
the natural beauty of her own person; to forget that her own 
beauty, her own disposition, and her own mind, are—or should be 
—what the man loves, and what bring about love’s increase in him. 
While the average woman lives mainly for her love, it is truer 
still that she loves for the love of her own ego, for the love of her 
own beauty. 

Although a woman certainly finds pleasure in thus taking care 
of her external appearance, and although in doing so she is prima- 
rily serving her own ego, we must not forget that this pleasure 
is not the main cause of her conduct, but that her guiding impulse 
is to arouse pleasurable feelings in other persons by her beauty. 
The loving woman adorns herself for the sake of her lover. She 
is rendered happy by her lover’s approving words; but she will be 
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all the happier if this commendation of her beauty does not come 
from him alone, but from as many other persons as possible. It 
is generally held that women have especial fondness for enter- 
tainments. I think this is a false outlook. Love for pleasures of 
this kind is a part of a woman’s desire to show her beauty to as 
many persons as possible. Apart from this a woman has no 
greater love for such pleasures than a man has. Just as a man 
often prefers the happiness of quiet love and domesticity to any 
sort of entertainment, so are there plenty of women to whom 
domesticity is preferable. Or would be preferable, were it not for 
the desire to show themselves in public, to show themselves as 
beautiful as possible, to be envied as much as possible. Women 
certainly wish to arouse the envy of their sisters! 

Any one of the qualities we have been considering, or all of 
them combined, may lead a loving woman into the paths of crime. 
But it is not these alone, as the criminologist would have us be- 
lieve, which drive a woman to crime. The main motive is the 
inner sensibility, the depth of those spiritual impressions which 
love arouses in a woman. It is from this outlook that we shall 
now proceed to an enumeration and brief description of the crimes 
committed by women—for it is quite beyond the scope of the 
present work to discuss criminology in general, or to speak of 
women who are common criminals. But there are specific kinds 
of crime which are typically feminine; which are committed by 
women almost exclusively ; and which are explicable only on the 
ground that the woman was led to the criminal action through love, 
or through some of the feelings connected with love. Further- 
more, we have to admit that a woman can be led into any crime, 
even the most brutal murder, through love, when the man she loves 
urges her to the action. When we remember that every woman is 
vain, and animated with a love of adornment, that woman thinks 
a great deal of externals, and that a woman in love wishes to make 
herself appear as beautiful as possible, we shall readily understand 
how a loving and light-minded woman to whom the necessary 
means of adornment are lacking, will be readily induced to steal 
in order to get possession of these means. It is in keeping with 
woman’s lack of objectivity, with her credulousness, with the in- 
feriority of her powers of judgment, that petty thefts such as the 
theft of a ribbon or some other minor object of adornment, are 
apt to be regarded as a trifling matter, not worth speaking about. 
Women criminals of this type look upon the theft of articles for 
their lover as a trifling misdemeanour. They will even steal money 
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so as to enable the beloved to live in a way which seems more 
agreeable. ; 

When we take into account crimes in which the love motive in 
the widest sense of the word is at work, crimes dictated by love 
or serving love, we find that various forms of fraud are often un- 
dertaken upon the basis of the sexual phenomena connected with 
love. In this connexion, I think especially of the typically fem- 
inine crime of blackmail. The sexual activity of woman that arises 
out of love and under normal conditions is brought about by love, 
is accompanied by a great number of phenomena, which seem to 
have been created as a pretext for blackmail. Statistics of crim- 
inality show that there are countless instances in which women 
of criminal tendencies have found a lucrative field for extortion 
by declaring that they have been robbed of their virginity and are 
now pregnant. At first such a woman will write begging letters, 
containing references to the expected joys of fatherhood; or com- 
plaints anent the loss of value in the marriage market consequent 
upon the loss of virginity. But by degrees these more or less 
harmless letters come to take the form of threatening letters 
written definitely with an eye to blackmail. This especially hap- 
pens when the man is married, so that he can be threatened with 
a scandal. Usually in such instances, if the pregnancy really ex- 
ists, the girl’s souteneur, and not the man to whom the letters are 
written, is the father of the expected child; and in most cases the 
young woman’s virginity had been lost long before the experience 
to which the letters refer. Intercourse with a girl before the “age 
of consent,’ or seduction under promise of marriage, frequently 
form the ground of such attempts at blackmail. In many cases, a 
man who falls into the hands of a woman with such inclinations 
to blackmail will go on paying through the nose for a long time 
before he decides to denounce the woman—and at the same time 
himself. 

Another form of criminality connected with love manifesta- 
tions in women is that engaged in by women who trade upon other 
women’s readiness to love, and upon the shortsightedness which 
love induces in women. I am thinking of prophetesses, fortune- 
tellers, and witches, who in one form or another have been fam- 
iliar figures for centuries. This is a form of cheating almost 
peculiar to women, a form of cheating which reckons upon the 
stupidity of women in love, and often brings in great gains. We 
find that these prophetesses and fortune-tellers and white witches 
are shrewd in their dealings with their sisters who are in love, in 
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one way or another always emphasising the sexual factor, some- 
times promising the woman who consults them an abundance of 
children, and sometimes prophesying her success in the winning 
of the object of her love. When we study the works that deal 
with the art of soothsaying, and read the references to the Pythian 
and Delphic oracles so greatly honoured in ancient Greece, we find 
that the faculties of these prophetesses are deliberately misunder- 
stood. The experience that has of late years been gathered in the 
still obscure domains of occultism and mediumism entitles us to 
assume that in various individuals there still slumber unknown 
faculties which no doubt account for a superhuman power of 
prophecy. Schrenck-Notzing, one of the most distinguished in- 
vestigators in this field, opines that the prophets and prophetesses 
of antiquity possessed a high mediumistic faculty, and that in a 
trance state induced by autosuggestion they possessed extensive 
prophetic gifts. But they all used their talents for the advantage 
of the people and of their fatherland, and cannot be condemned as 
cheats; their prophecies concerned things of great moment, and 
were never confined exclusively to matters of love. Obviously, 
then, when modern fortune-tellers and similar tricksters appeal to 
their great predecessors as exemplars, they are simply seeking ex- 
cuses under cloak of which they can carry on their nefarious 
trade unhindered. 

In the countryside of many districts in Europe to-day, white 
witches still flourish, and provide the love philtres of which I 
spoke in an earlier chapter. Generally speaking, the ingredients of 
these are of a harmless nature, though sometimes they are repul- 
sive or dangerous. 

We next have to consider crimes that may have serious conse- 
quences to health or even to life. I must speak of murderous as- 
saults. It is characteristic of women, and is in keeping with their 
timidity and cowardice, that even when their passion drives them 
into serious crimes of this kind they very rarely make use of the 
most dangerous weapons. A woman seldom uses fire-arms, and 
still more rarely does she use an axe or some other deadly weapon 
of the kind. In cases of double suicide from love, the actual crime 
is in most cases committed by the man, whereas the plan has usu- 
ally been hatched in the woman’s mind. In such cases we see that 
the will to die is less marked in the man than in the woman, and 
though he yields to the woman’s suggestions and will go so far as 
to kill her in accordance with her desire he is apt to refrain from 
even attempting his own suicide, or at most will only inflict © 
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trifling injury on himself. The woman wishes to die because she 
is weary of life and weary of the attempts to overcome the hin- 
drances in the way of her love; but she does not want to go alone 
out of life. Life has become a burden to her, and she longs to 
die, but she does not wish her lover to go on living without her, 
and she therefore persuades him to commit a double suicide. The 
man believes that by his resoluteness, and readiness to kill her at 
her desire, he will show his boldness and will prove the greatness 
of his love. The woman in her love and in her weakness, wishes 
to go down to death first, and is convinced that her lover will im- 
mediately follow in her footsteps, so that the two will be insepa- 
rable in death. 

It is definitely proved in such cases that the two lovers, despite 
the intensity of their despair which must be more than ever in- 
tensified just before death, never forget the sexual factors of 
their love ; and it can almost always be shown that immediately be- 
fore the beginning of the double suicide they have had sexual in- 
tercourse. : 

Since the whole plan proceeds from and is thought out by the 
woman, it is usually carried out by means which seem agreeable 
to her. Consequently, just as we rarely find that a woman is 
the active performer, so do we seldom find that fire-arms are 
used. The commonest means of such double suicides is poison, 
this being accordant with the experience gained from the crimes 
we have next to describe. Whether the aim be suicide or homicide, 
women are much more inclined to use poison than more violent 
methods. That is why poisoning is the commonest form of homi- 
cide committed by women. 

Women poisoners have been familiar topics in literature from 
very early ages. I will not go so far back as the Book of Gen- 
esis—though there are some who declare that Eve poisoned Adam 
when she gave him the apple, and insist that her conduct was 
typical of the seductive practices of women. Coming to undoubted 
poisoning, we find that Euripides in his tragedy Medea (first per- 
formed in the year 431 B.C.), describes a woman of an evil nature, 
who does not shrink from using poison. This Medea was the 
mighty sorceress who helped Jason to steal the Golden Fleece, 
and fled with him in the company of her brother, Absyrtus. In 
order to delay her father, AZétes, who was pursuing them, she 
killed her brother, cut up his body, and threw the pieces into the 
sea. The father stopped to collect the scattered limbs, giving 
Medea and Jason time to escape to Iolcus. Here lust and power 
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led her to murder Jason’s cousin, Pelias, in order that Jason might 
ascend the throne. She achieved this murder by inducing the 
credulous Pelias to get into her witch’s cauldron, in the belief that 
he would come forth from it rejuvenated. After ten years of 
marriage, Jason abandoned her in order to marry Creusa the 
daughter of King Creon. Medea under the influence of love and 
a desire for vengeance, ready for any crime, sent the bride a 
poisoned robe and diadem as marriage gifts, and Creusa having 
put them on was consumed in flames. Not satisfied with this 
crime, Medea set fire to King Creon’s beautiful palace, murdered 
her own two children by Jason, and fled to King A®geus of 
Athens, whose wife she became. But this marriage in which she 
gave birth to Medos, ended unhappily. Driven by remorse she 
returned to her home, where at length she reestablished her father 
upon his throne. But the Greeks paid this unbridled woman di- 
vine honours, and according to their legend, the great sorceress 
was united with Achilles the great hero after her death. 

Euripides puts the following words into her mouth: “The best 
thing will be to use the weapon that women know so well how to 
use—poison.” 

Among the sages of almost all races we find some figure like 
that of Medea, some woman sorceress who is a poisoner as well. 
In modern times, many of our greatest imaginative writers have 
likewise described women of the kind. 

These literary excursions will suffice to show, though they re- 
late to imaginary instances, that poisoning has from the earliest 
times been regarded as a characteristically feminine crime. 

Why is it that women are so prone to use poison? I have al- 
ready said that timidity makes women shrink from using the more 
violent means of murder. An additional reason may be that the 
poisoner can perform the crime unnoticed, and hopes to escape dis- 
covery. This encourages her to take action. 

In his two books, Psychologie des Giftmordes and Das Weib als 
Sexualverbrecherin, Dr. Erich Wulffen deals comprehensively and 
accurately with the problem of poisoning in general and poisoning 
by women in particular. All the cases adduced by him, collected 
from the literature of the subject for centuries, exhibit certain 
characteristics which harmonise perfectly with the mental life of 
woman. We find that murder by poisoning is always a very secret 
matter ; further, that the crime is hardly ever due to the impulse of 
the moment, but is carefully thought orit and prepared long in 
advance. The female poisoner usually displays a remarkable mix- 
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ture of hypocrisy and caution, so that she often consumes a part 
of the poisoned viands—of course a part that has not been im- 
pregnated with the poison. For instance, if the poison is given in 
tea, she pours herself out a cup of the same beverage. Whereas 
in other forms of murder, the murderer usually flees from his 
victim as speedily as possible, we find that the woman poisoner is 
ready to take over the functions of a nurse, and to watch and serve 
the person she has poisoned until death takes place. By such con- 
duct, she more readily diverts suspicion from herself. But there 
are many other typical characteristics. It seems as if a woman 
poisoner delights in the realisation that with a pinch of poison she 
can command the death of one or several human beings, so that, 
if her first crime remains undiscovered, she is apt to repeat the 
offence again and again. “Woman’s lust for power, which has 
always been held in check in the progress of our civilisation, finds 
satisfaction in the preparation and administration of the poison. 
Thus a woman secures compensation for masculine dominance. 
There can be no doubt that this is one of the factors in the fre- 
quency of poisoning by women; that here, at long last, she gets 
level with man. She feels herself to be a more capable poisoner 
than he is. It is, indeed, the deadliest weapon which nature has 
put into her hands.” (Wulffen.) 

An even more characteristic point is the finesse with which the 
poison is chosen. If the woman has no access to drugs and is 
therefore unable to procure one of those subtle poisons that are 
used as drugs, she will have recourse to such poisons as are ac- 
cessible to any one, being especially fond of the substances that are 
used for the poisoning of vermin and are therefore easily ob- 
tainable; arsenic, phosphorus, and strychnine, are the most fam- 
iliar of these. 

But the most important point, and the one which has the closest 
connexion with the subject of this book, is that, in almost all the 
reports of the activities of female poisoners, we find that the mo- 
tive for the deed was in one way or another connected with love 
or sexuality. Sometimes it is disappointed love which makes a 
woman a poisoner; sometimes it is jealousy; sometimes it is an 
excessive and ungratified sexuality ; sometimes it is love for a man 
with whom she can only be united if she clears a rival out of the 
way. The rival may be the man’s wife or mistress; or it may be 
a rival of the man she loves, a husband or previous lover of her 
own. Sometimes the obstacles to the love union are children, the 
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offspring of an earlier love, whose presence is a hindrance to the 
complete enjoyment of the new love. 

It would take too long to summarise here the most famous in- 
stances of poisoning by women during recent centuries. In many 
cases, be it noted, we have confessions written by these women 
after the discovery of their crime, full confessions, in which with- 
out reserve, the reasons are given for the entrance into this career 
of crime. We find in such confessions, and in the reports of the 
trials of female poisoners, that love and love longing play a very 
conspicuous part, being perhaps intentionally exaggerated i in some 
instances. That is ah the general opinion concerning women 
poisoners, especially the opinion of other women, is by no means 
always antagonistic, for a great many people are ready to sym- 
pathise with all the suffering the woman poisoner must have ex- 
perienced before she had recourse to the use of poison. 

Among all the stories of women poisoners, one of the most in- 
teresting and most detailed, is a recent one, which attracted much 
attention only a couple of years ago. I refer to the case of Milica 
Vukobrankovich. She belonged to a family of noble birth in the 
Austrian service, and was of southern Slav origin. In childhood 
she showed herself to be a person of exceptional talent. Her 
cleverness secured early recognition. She was eager to learn and 
was extremely ambitious. When quite young she became a sec- 
ondary school teacher, was devoted to her profession, and was also 
successful as an author both in prose and verse. Her attractive 
personality, her charming manners, and her great ability, made her 
a favourite with her pupils and fellow teachers alike. Her col- 
leagues were inclined to plume themselves upon having a young 
woman of noble birth among their number. Her school was being 
officially inspected by a sometime teacher of hers. The inspector 
renewed his acquaintance with her, and asked her to come to stay 
in his house. She accepted his invitation and after a few weeks 
was treated as a member of the family. Then a number of the 
household fell ill, and although Milica Vukobrankovich was 
proved to have added phosphorus to the food and the medicines 
of the inspector’s wife, she endeavoured to divert suspicion from 
herself, and to throw it upon the inspector’s step-son. She was 
sentenced to two years imprisonment for attempted poisoning, but 
during the trial the motive which had induced this young and 
gifted woman to use poison was not disclosed. Though she was 
at this time two-and-twenty years of age, and the school inspector 
was a man of sixty, there were certain indications that Milica 
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had an especial affection for him, and suspicion was aroused that 
her object had been to clear his wife out of the way. 

After her release from prison, she tried to regain a respectable 
position, and obtained work as secretary in a publishing house. 
The head of the firm, who was quite unaware of the young 
woman’s previous history (the events above described had hap- 
pened in war-time), gave her his whole confidence, all the more 
as she showed herself to be an able business woman, whose ex- 
perience of authorship assisted her in the mastery of her new oc- 
cupation. She was speedily promoted, and soon became the very 
soul of the business. No doubt her diligence and her signal ability 
played a great part here; but the main factor was the great factor 
of love. A liaison between Milica and the head of the firm soon 
began. Beginning on the ideal plane, it speedily became material, 
and one day Milica Vukobrankovich found that she was pregnant. 
She was soon able to rid herself of the fruit of her womb. Shortly 
afterwards, various members of her chief’s family including him- 
self, fell ill under extremely suspicious circumstances, In this 
instance as in the previous one, Milica had acquired the con- 
fidence and the affection of her employer’s wife and children, and 
had used her opportunities in order to mix white lead with the 
flour which she purchased for the use of the household. The poi- 
son was not administered in immediately fatal doses, being given 
only in such a way as was calculated to produce a lingering illness; 
but that the young woman’s design was murder was perfectly clear. 
The source of the trouble was discovered by chance, and within 
a few years of her first condemnation Milica was once more 
brought before the bar of justice. j 

Although in the first trial the accused had concealed her motive, 
on this occasion she frankly admitted that her intense love for the 
man had induced her to attempt to clear the whole family out of 
the way (even at the risk of his life) ; for she hoped that after the 
others had been removed she would be able to marry him. But in 
addition to thus confessing her love for him, she also defended 
what she had done on the ground that she was extremely jealous, 
because she felt that he had deceived her. 

The trial ended with a sentence of three years rigorous im- 
prisonment, a sentence which some regarded as too lenient and 
others as too severe. In the expert opinions of the psychiatrists 
it was declared that she had acted on impulse and therefore was 
not fully responsible. Besides, it had only been an attempt at 
poisoning for no one had actually been killed! 
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Nevertheless, Milica Vukobrankovich is a typical woman poi- 
soner, impelled by an elemental power to play with human lives; 
one who takes delight in watching the torments of her victims, 
while at the same time lavishing care upon the sufferers. Nay 
more, as if she had studied all the treatises upon the subject and 
wished to follow in the footsteps of her distinguished exemplars, 
she began, shortly after her condemnation, and while within the 
grey walls of the prison, to write the history of her life, her love, 
and her crime. In this comprehensive confession, she has de- 
scribed every detail of the course of her love and the course of her 
crime. She, who “voluntarily and solely from love” gave herself to 
a man, describes the delight of her love; tells us candidly how she 
hated his wife; and insists that she had only become a criminal 
because of the man’s faithlessness. Uninstructed contemporaries 
may be deceived by such confessions; but one who really under- 
stands the psychical life of woman, and all the motives deriving 
from sexuality that can make a woman a criminal, will recognise 
that in Milica Vukobrankovich’s case we have merely one more 
example of the familiar type, one more of those women poisoners 
who are all of the same pattern. 

Let us now turn to consider a very different type of woman 
criminal. I am thinking of those women who, disappointed in 
their love, wounded in their honour, deprived of reason and re- 
straint by jealousy, want to disfigure the man they love, so that 
in the future he will never attract any other woman. I am think- 
ing of the woman who gets a bottle of vitriol, dogs a man’s foot- 
steps, and when her chance comes throws the contents in his face. 
As a rule, such an action is carefully thought over and sedulously 
prepared. Curiously enough, the vitriol thrower does not usually 
seek for solitude, for a situation in which her crime can be carried 
out unnoticed. On the contrary, what she wants is as much pub- 
licity as possible, the largest possible number of witnesses of her 
“heroic deed.” ‘The whole world shall know what a rascal the 
man is!” We hear this exclamation again and again. The woman 
wishes every one to admit that she does well when she “writes her 
mark on the man for life.” Although it is most common for the 
woman vitriol thrower to want to spoil the beauty of her lover, 
there are plenty of cases in which she throws the vitriol at her 
rival’s face. No doubt the motive is the same, the wish to spoil 
beauty, the determination that her rival’s pretty face shall never 
again arouse the interest or the love of aman. Dr. Erich Wulffen 
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gives a careful description of the doings of these vitriol throwers, 
and I will quote some of his remarks. 

“The motives are always the same, but the situations vary. A 
man drives his wife out of the house. The next time he goes out, 
he meets his discarded wife, who is waiting for him at the house 
door, and throws vitriol in his face—-A man had promised his 
mistress to marry her as soon as he had finished his term of 
military service. When he came back from the regiment, he ex- 
cused himself from fulfilling his pledge on the ground that his 
parents forbade him to do so. Without saying a word, his mis- 
tress went to the nearest chemist, bought a bottle of vitriol, and 
came back to the house to throw it in her lover’s face—A young 
woman who had become pregnant, and had been abandoned by 
her lover, a hairdresser’s assistant, went to the door of the shop 
where he worked, and had him called out to her. He stayed cau- 
tiously on the threshold, watching her from a little distance, but 
she encouraged him, saying: ‘Do come here, I’ve got a necktie for 
you.’ As soon as he was close to her, she produced a bottle of 
vitriol from under her cloak and emptied it over his face-—A girl 
has had a child by her lover, but the child is dead. She learns 
that her lover is going to be married. She publicly announces her 
intention of preventing his marriage by disfiguring his face for 
him. On the morning of the wedding she throws the contents of a 
bottle of vitriol in his face, and some of the liquid enters his mouth. 
He dies within a few hours, in great agony. The vitriol thrower 
is acquitted—A countess was told that a little errand girl is her 
husband’s mistress. Every day, at noon, this girl passed the 
countess’s window on her way home, and to the lady this seemed 
a challenge. It was quite true that the count was on intimate 
terms with the work girl. As he acknowledged to his wife, he had 
even promised to marry her after the wife’s death. The countess 
was horrified at the thought that her children would have an un- 
worthy step-mother. She was suffering from a nervous disorder, 
and went to the chemist’s to fetch some medicine she needed. At 
first her manner was confused as she asked for some pastilles; 
then, as if a sudden thought had struck her, she said that she had 
some utensils which needed cleansing with sulphuric acid. When 
the chemist’s assistant was serving her, he burned himself a little 
with the acid. She asked him about the effects of the fluid. 
“Would it leave scars if it were poured on the face?’ she enquired. 
‘The consequences would be disastrous,’ answered the assistant, 
‘especially if the eyes were touched by it.’ When she reached 
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home, she found that her rival had just passed the door. She 
called the girl back, and emptied all the contents of the bottle of 
vitriol in her face. The scarring was terrible. The countess was 
acquitted.” 

We see that in all Wulffen’s cases, love is at work; but let us 
go on to ask what spiritual motive forces were operative. 

A woman, for whom love makes up the whole content of her 
life, a woman, to whom the man she loves is not only her sup- 
porter and her protector, but also the only man in the world to- 
wards whom she looks with veneration and devotion, feels that if 
this man deceives her it does not merely mortify her own pride, 
but is a terrible disgrace to her, a defeat as contrasted with the 
success of other women, the most terrible blow that her love can 
suffer. No doubt, in the case of many married women, another 
factor is anxiety at the possible loss of the economic supporter 
and at the loss of the father of the children. These are fearful 
blows to a woman’s sensitive nature, and their result is to arouse 
and to intensify thoughts of revenge upon the rival. So firmly 
convinced is she of her right to take vengeance, that, unlike the 
secret poisoner who wants a hidden revenge, she desires to assert 
her right to wreak vengeance before all the world. She does not 
wish to slay but only to disfigure; she wants to give the man a 
memento, so that he will never forget the greatness of his offence 
—his offence, the crime he has committed against the woman, not 
her offence, not the crime she commits against him! Often 
enough, her agony at the disappointment of her love goes so far 
that after she has successfully achieved her purpose, life does not 
seem to her worth living; she commits suicide. 

We have seen that these vitriol-throwing women are generally 
regarded with sympathy, as the victims of their great love; they 
are still more sure of sympathy when they commit suicide after the 
crime. Let me quote another instance from Wulffen. “Here are 
the details of the vitriol throwing of which Prince Leopold of 
Coburg was recently the victim. The vitriol was thrown one Sun- 
day afternoon in the apartments of Rybica the singer, in the 
Marokkanergasse in Vienna. Prince Leopold, son of Prince 
Philip of Coburg-Gotha and the Belgian Princess Louise, had for 
a long time been an acquaintance of the singer. He was thirty-six 
years of age, and used often to visit her at her flat. This Sun- 
day afternoon, he had spent some time with her, and it was then 
that the terrible event took place. Lena Rybica threw sulphuric 
acid in his face, and then shot herself and died instantly. She was 
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the daughter of a recently deceased Viennese privy councillor, and 
was regarded as a talented singer. Her intimacy with Prince 
Leopold of Coburg dated from several years back. The relation- 
ship had recently become cool, and the Prince wished to break it off 
altogether. For this reason there had been frequent quarrels. On 
the Sunday morning she had written to him asking him to call 
on her at five that afternoon; they would settle all outstanding 
differences, and if they could not agree to continue their intimacy, 
they could part as friends. Prince Leopold went as requested. 
He was wearing a hussar uniform. Fraulein Rybica was alone in 
her flat, for she had sent her servants out. At about six that eve- 
ning the other occupants of the house suddenly heard a noise in 
the singer’s flat, and saw the Prince running down the stairs. He 
was holding his left hand in front of his face, while with the right 
hand he guided himself down the banisters. He cried out: ‘Good 
God, I am blinded!’ He entered his carriage and drove to a 
sanatorium. On Monday morning his right eye was removed. 
The other inhabitants of the house in the Marokkanergasse re- 
ported that as soon as the Prince had left there was a sound of a 
shot from the singer’s flat. She was found dead in the dining- 
room with blood flowing from a wound in her breast.” 

Whereas the use of vitriol is one of the favourite ways in which 
women seek vengeance, we rarely find that they are bold enough 
to kill a lover by a well-aimed shot; or, owing to a disappoint- 
ment in love, to commit an ordinary crime of violence. But it is 
‘not uncommon for a woman in love to become accessory to some 
crime of violence committed by her lover. In that case she will 
not only do all she can to guard him against punishment, but will 
not shrink from any falsehood that may save him from danger. In 
these instances, the woman’s great love plays a different role. It is 
not unfulfilled love, not disappointed love, but fulfilled love, which 
is the indirect cause of the woman’s association in the crime. 

This leads us to consider the various ways in which love may 
indirectly become the cause of crime. Here I am concerned with 
the consequences of love, or with the spiritual factors which can 
be more or less closely brought into connexion with love rather 
than with love as such. First of all let us consider and analyse 
the cases which arise out of woman’s sexual activities, which are 
connected with pregnancy, or with the existence of a child. 

Although, as I have said in more detail in an earlier chapter, 
nature has granted to human beings the voluptuous sensation as 
the crown of love and love sensibility, she has also, in certain 
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respects, inflicted grave disadvantages upon woman. Whereas 
the man, as the active and fertilising partner, can enjoy love to 
the uttermost without incurring any serious consequences (unless 
in the form of a certain sense of responsibility), the wife has 
always to reckon with the possibility of impregnation when she 
allows her love passion to take its natural course. But there are 
numerous circumstances in which this impregnation may be fol- 
lowed by the most disagreeable consequences for the woman. 
When the child is ardently desired by both partners to the love 
act, its expectation, the certainty that it is coming, brings a sense 
of complete satisfaction to the lovers; but the expectation of an 
undesired child may bring about the greatest devastation in a 
woman’s spiritual life. 

Every obstetrician will tell us that even under normal condi- 
tions, the onset of pregnancy is associated with a complete change 
in a woman’s affective life; so that sometimes, even when the 
external conditions are the most favourable that can be imagined, 
severe melancholia may ensue. When I talk of favourable ex- 
ternal conditions, 1 am not thinking only of material concerns, 
but also of complete harmony between the man and the woman, 
a harmony of the amatory life. 

If pregnancy per se may cause grave spiritual changes in the 
woman, how much more is this likely to happen when the cir- 
cumstances are irregular, when the material prospects are un- 
favourable, or when the pregnancy is completely undesired, when 
it will lead to the birth of an illegitimate child. We can easily 
understand how, in these instances, the affective changes may 
assume such dimensions that the woman will be ready for any 
action, even for any crime, and especially for such crimes as will 
destroy the germinating life, or, at a later stage, destroy the un- 
wanted child. 

A woman’s despair at being exposed to “disgrace” because of 
her love, because of the fulfilment of her love desires, is so great 
that she is ready to adopt any means in order to avoid disgrace. 
She is haunted by the prospect that awaits her, and from the first 
day when menstruation is overdue she cannot find a moment’s 
rest. Although she may try to go about her ordinary duties as 
if nothing had happened, her whole being is monopolised by one 
thought, the thought of pregnancy, the thought of the numberless 
and incalculable consequences of this pregnancy. 

Wulffen tells us that gynecologists have no right to pass an 
opinion upon a woman’s spiritual life. I am far from sharing his 
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opinion. To him I would retort that the criminologist is never in 
a position to understand the spiritual life of a woman who is 
anticipating the birth of an unwanted child. The criminologist 
has never witnessed, as the gynecologists have witnessed, the 
despair of a woman when her suspicions of pregnancy are con- 
firmed by a medical examination. 

Wulffen inveighs against medical experts, and says: “They 
seem to be animated by a sort of erotic gallantry on behalf of the 
fairer and weaker sex.” He adds: “It must be admitted that 
many of these experts are poor psychologists and bad logicians.” 
I would rejoin that the criminologist, when he is contemplating the 
case of a woman who is expecting an unwanted baby, displays 
neither psychology nor logic, but can look only at the strict letter 
of the law; whereas the physician is accustomed to delve deeply 
into the woman’s spiritual life, and regards such delvings as 
essential. For my part, I believe that a great many of the sen- 
tences passed on women for procuring abortion or for infanticide 
would never have been passed had the judge, even on one occasion 
only, been a silent witness for an hour or two in the consulting 
room of a busy gynecologist. 

The dread of disgrace, and information secured from sym- 
pathetic friends, will lead such a woman to try all the simpler 
available means for bringing about a recurrence of menstruation. 
The woman who does this is usually quite unaware that the 
adoption even of these simple methods is illegal, that all such 
attempts to procure abortion are criminal. But when her en- 
deavouis, such as the drinking of various kinds of herbal teas 
or the use of sitz-baths and douches, prove unavailing, the woman 
will usually go further, and will seek the aid of some one who 
can rid her of what will bring disgrace upon her. Even now she 
is usually unaware that she is treading the paths of crime. All 
that she can think of is that there are only two ways out of her 
trouble; either she must procure abortion, or she must kill her- 
self. Since, notwithstanding her temporary spiritual depression, 
life still seems to her worth living, she wants to have abortion 
procured, although she is risking her life by doing so, if she en- 
trusts herself to unskilled hands. 

It is not my business here to detail the various ways of pro- 
curing abortion, nor do I feel impelled to declare my standpoint 
regarding the laws against abortion—to say what I think about 
them as a physician and as a human being. But I do wish to 
take this opportunity of condemning the readiness of people to 
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revile “fallen women,” and to say unkind things about the mothers 
of illegitimate children. As long as the laws of a country do not 
grant to the mother of an illegitimate child an assured position in 
the world, as long as the laws allow the father of an illegitimate 
child to evade his responsibilities by some trifling money payment, 
just so long will these laws practically force upon women the 
crime of abortion. From this outlook, it seems to me that such 
endeavours as have hitherto been made in the way of the pro- 
tection of motherhood are eminently desirable, and they do not as 
yet secure sufficient support from the intelligent classes. The 
provision of foundling hospitals will not solve the question as 
long as mothers of illegitimate children are despised. Our first 
task, it seems to me, is to improve the position of the mother, and 
to improve the position of the child, which is in any case an 
innocent being. When these steps have been taken, measures 
against abortion will cease to be needed. 

Apart from fallen women, apart from the mothers of illegitimate 
children, married women are unfavourably affected by the occur- 
rence of pregnancy if, for one reason or another, it is undesired. 
Sometimes the child may be unwanted because of lack of means 
to provide for it properly; or pregnancies may be succeeding one 
another too frequently for the mother’s taste; or some inferiority 
on the part of the father may make the mother unwilling to have 
any more children—he may be an alcoholic, may suffer from 
venereal disease, may be unfaithful, a criminal, etc. Once the 
pregnancy has begun, a married woman will usually be loath to 
take any steps to procure abortion. It is quite wrong to suppose 
that women will often wish to do this simply from a general 
repugnance to motherhood. The maternal instinct, one of the 
most primal of all human instincts, will prevent this. The 
maternal instinct is, in almost every woman, as strong as the 
instinct to take food; the maternal instinct which ensures the 
perpetuation of the human race! 

When we consider the lower animals, when we watch the ex- 
treme care lavished by the mother beasts upon their young, and 
when we recall the vigour and the bravery with which the mothers 
of young animals defend their offspring against any danger that 
threatens, we cannot fail to see that all these activities are the 
outcome of a primal instinct. Are we to suppose that in the 
human species this maternal instinct has been lost, that, thanks to 
the possession of reason, women will fail to share an instinct com- 
mon to all animal life? Nothing of the kind happens. A happy 
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woman, a woman whom-love has made happy, looks upon the 
child she has conceived in intercourse with a beloved man as a 
fresh factor in her happiness, and she will most gladly devote to 
it all the care that is requisite for its preservation. Every mother 
regards her child as, in a sense, the reincarnation of herself, as 
the living proof of the great love that exists between herself and 
the father, as a pledge of that love. 

But a very little acquaintance with the working of women’s 
minds will prevent us from being surprised that a woman should 
be unwilling to receive such a “pledge of love” when there is 
really no love in the matter, when the child has been procreated 
by an unworthy or vicious man, and when perhaps she has been 
forced into the union. The pregnancy, in such cases, may be a 
source of disgust, and the woman may detest the fruit of her womb 
just as the man has become to her no more than a personified 
feeling of disgust. Can we be surprised that in such circum- 
stances a woman suffers intensely on becoming pregnant? Have 
we any right to demand that a woman should allow the pregnancy 
to take its course? I will leave the decision of this proklem to 
my readers. It is not my business here to say whether it is 
accordant with the demands of social policy that a woman should 
be compelled to bring a child into the world, when there is no 
possibility of that child being properly fed and educated so that 
it may grow up into a useful member of society. But certainly 
we have to take into consideration the great problem of over- 
population in those classes of society where means are lacking to 
provide for children properly. Certainly we must not forget the 
thousands upon thousands of women who have already brought 
several children into the world, to whom every act of sexual 
intercourse brings with it a peril of a fresh pregnancy, and who 
are filled with dread at the thought of bearing yet another hungry 
child. 

Surely it is accordant with a healthy maternal instinct, and 
perfectly in keeping with the general welfare of our children, 
that such a mother should refrain from bringing another un- 
wanted child into the world. It is a manifestation of the maternal 
instinct that so unhappy a woman should do everything she can 
to prevent her pregnancy from going to its term. 

Although our legislators in general will flatly refuse to con- 
template the possibility of legalising abortion, the time will come 
when all the considerations I have just been enumerating will 
have to be given due weight. 
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The reader must not jump to the conclusion that I am here 
advocating the perfect freedom of the individual in these matters, 
or that I do not deplore any levity in the decision to expel an 
embryo from a mother’s womb. But I am strongly of opinion 
that the extant legal attitude towards this offence of abortion 
needs reconsideration. 

I pass on to consider the crime of infanticide. A woman’s 
natural heritage is love, love for all her fellow human beings, 
and especially love for her own child. Not until loathing, hatred, 
and desire for vengeance have killed all her love sensibilities, 
not until maternal love has been transformed into maternal hatred, 
can a woman so far forfeit her human sensibilities as to commit 
infanticide. J am thinking, here, especially of that form of in- 
fanticide in which a mother kills her new-born child, when the 
infant’s first cry has reminded her of all the unhappiness she has 
been suffering during the nine months of pregnancy. In trials 
for infanticide, a “temporary insanity” dependent upon the agony 
of childbirth is usually pleaded as an extenuating circumstance. 
From the psychologist’s outlook, it seems to me that the extenua- 
tion must be found, not in the plea that the woman was not 
aware of what she was doing, but rather in this, that, already 
crushed by the weight of her spiritual troubles, she found the 
physical pangs of parturition more than she could bear. Even 
before the birth of the child, her mind has been filled with hatred 
towards it, and under stress of the agony of childbirth that hate 
becomes active. But whatever interpretation we put upon the 
action, we know that, as a matter of fact, the plea of extenuating 
circumstances is often successful in cases of infanticide. 

The killing of a new-born child by its mother cannot but be 
regarded as a cruel act, but such cruelty fades into insignificance 
compared with the cruelty of a woman who tortures a child to 
death by ill-usage. 

Cases of the ill-treatment of children are continually coming 
before the courts. In most of these cases we have to do with 
the ill-treatment of unwanted children. Sometimes the mother of 
an unwanted child has been unable to bring herself to the pitch 
of killing it just after birth, and tries to rid herself of it by 
criminal neglect subsequently. In some of these cases of ill- 
treatment that come before the courts, we find that maternal love 
has been transformed into maternal hate. But, of course, the 
most typical instances of the ill-treatment of children are of the 
kind with which we have been all made familiar since early 
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childhood in fairy tales about the wicked stepmother. She repre- 
sents for us the image of the woman who, in her pride and self- 
satisfaction, cannot recognise and cannot love the child of another 
woman, although (nay, rather, because) she herself bears children 
to the same father. The more ardently she loves her own children 
the more cruelly does she torment the defenceless stepchildren, as 
if she wished to take vengeance upon these innocent beings because 
her husband had loved another woman before her. Such an 
attitude on the part of the stepmother has become so proverbial 
that even a kind-hearted stepmother will seldom be able to win 
the affection of her stepchildren. 

In comparison with the criminal offences towards children of 
which I have just been speaking, the abandonment and exposure of 
infants seems comparatively harmless. Although the exposure 
of a helpless child, the leaving of its life to the hazard of pure 
chance, may seem to imply that the mother has absolutely lost 
all maternal feelings, we cannot fail to note that in such cases 
women do take steps to secure that the infant they abandon shall 
receive attention as soon as possible, and they are careful to safe- 
guard the immature life. An abandoned child is usually well 
protected from the weather, and is exposed somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of human habitations, the mother trusting that 
some compassionate soul will soon discover the poor little creature 
and adopt it. These circumstances show us that maternal feeling 
is not dead, and that it is some other reason than the loss of 
maternal feeling which has led the woman to abandon her child. 
The cause of the abandonment may be lack of means to bring 
up the infant, and in the case of unmarried mothers there is 
superadded the fear of shame. The mother often leaves a written 
message with the child begging sympathy and care for it; and 
not infrequently she hides herself in the neighbourhood to make 
sure that some one will find it. From a distance, she will some- 
times watch over the child for years to come; and occasionally, long 
afterwards, she will try to reclaim her offspring. 

A brief retrospect of the various ways in which a woman may 
enter the paths of crime, shows that all the offences we have been 
considering are connected with love in the wider or narrower sense 
of the word. Either we have to do with love and its consequences, 
such as the disillusionments that follow in its train, or else we have 
to do with factors which are indirectly connected with woman’s 
love and sexuality, and with the woman’s self-love. But a woman 
is not interested solely in her own love affairs; she likewise takes 
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a great interest in the love affairs of other women. Her interest 
in these matters will sometimes lead her into the paths of crime. 

In perfectly normal conditions, every mother of a grown-up 
daughter, or a daughter that is nearly grown up, is inclined to 
actions which, logically considered, come within the chapter of 
procurement. Assuredly, matchmaking is a form of procure- 
ment. A mother has her daughter’s welfare and happiness so 
much at heart, that she does not merely wish to find her girl a 
husband, but wants to provide a husband that she can thoroughly 
approve, wants to choose the man herself. The mother tries to 
give the preference to the best and worthiest among the girl’s 
wooers, and will devote all her arts of persuasion to convince the 
girl that the man she herself prefers is the man her daughter 
should choose. On the other hand, she systematically tries to 
dissuade her daughter from having anything to do with a man 
whom she herself dislikes. But let us examine a little more closely 
the ways in which the conduct of such a matchmaking mother 
resembles the practice of procurement. Must we not agree that 
a mother, who, in the innocence of her heart, dresses her daughter 
in such a way as to make the girl attractive to a man, and still 
more a mother who, as the phrase goes, “leads her daughter to 
the marriage market,” is exhibiting tendencies which resemble 
those of the procuress. But these practices appear perfectly inno- 
cent in comparison with many a mother’s instinctive impulse to 
provide opportunities for the young people “to draw closer to- 
gether.” Whereas hitherto the mother has done everything she 
can to inculcate modesty and reserve upon the girl, she now 
entrusts her daughter to the self-restraint of a young man, a 
man young and vigorous, always ready for love as young men 
are. She thrusts her into the man’s company in situations in 
which these two young people will be exposed to the stirrings of 
sexuality, and perhaps will not be slow to use their opportunities. 

No doubt the modern spirit has tended to make an end of all 
these practices of the matchmaking mother. Our enlightened and 
emancipated young girls look after their own affairs, and will no 
longer be mothered in this way. Still, such practices as I have 
described were so general until a very recent date that we cannot 
deny that every mother of a nubile daughter seems to have a sort 
of instinct for procurement. 

But this instinct is not confined to the mother who tries to 
provide a husband for her own daughter. Every woman seems 
to have an intense desire to manage the love affairs of her 
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sisters. Every woman seems to be a born matchmaker, and to be 
intensely interested in the love stories of other women. Let any 
one study objectively the respective attitudes of the men and the 
women of his acquaintance when a marriage is in the wind; let 
him note how uninterested are the men, and how interested are 
the women in all that is going on—when the matchmaking is in 
progress, at the time of the wedding, and in the early days of 
the marriage. It would almost seem as if women were intoxicated 
by such matters; as if they derived a sort of vicarious sexual 
gratification from studying all the details. 

Love and crime! I have tried, in brief outline, to enumerate 
the main factors connected with love which may lead women 
into the paths of crime; and I have deliberately refrained from 
discussing those more repulsive forms of crime which may arise 
from the activities of “the beast that slumbers within every 
human being.” Since we are determined to regard women objec- 
tively, and to probe them to the depths of their souls, we must 
not conceal from ourselves that this “beast” slumbers in women 
as well as in men. It is our duty to ask ourselves in what cir- 
cumstances this evil demon may show itself in women; under 
what conditions a woman who is gentle and kindly by nature, can 
become transformed into an evil and demoniacal creature. We 
must not forget that myth and saga have always been fond of 
incorporating the most evil passions that disturb human life in the 
figures of women. Scylla and Charybdis are feminine imper- 
sonations; the Sphinx is feminine; the Furies, the Walkyries, 
the Norns, and the medizval witches are all women. These are 
feminine shapes, within whose power it is to determine the fate 
of human beings; sorceresses, who use their arts to promote 
human unhappiness. Those who have asked themselves why 
feminine figures should be chosen for this embodiment of the 
evil and the demoniacal in human nature, sometimes hit upon the 
explanation that since the fall of man all that is evil on earth 
has emanated from woman; that all man’s troubles have been due 
to the great influence exercised upon him by woman. I should 
like to point out, as.a trifling objection to this facile explanation, 
that we can also find all sorts of kindly, sublime, and beautiful 
qualities incorporated in myths and sagas about women. If 
woman were to be the embodiment of all that is evil and nothing 
else, should not the goddesses of love, kindliness, justice, beauty, 
humility, and goodness, and all the good fairies of story, have 
been men rather than women? 
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We must seek a solution elsewhere. The explanation for the 
feminine incorporations of evil is to be found in the omnipotence 
of love, in the subjugation of woman by man, and still more in 
the subjugation of man by woman. 

In days of old, when woman was so completely under the 
dominion of man, if she was to play a part in the destinies of the 
race and in those of the heroic males, she must be equipped with 
demoniacal powers. If man, the hero who dreaded nothing on 
earth, was to be subjugated by a woman, it could only be by a 
woman who could bring to him all possible ecstasy through love. 
The mutual dependence of the two sexes—the eternal duel of the 
sexes ! 

On the one side is woman as the source of all good things, all 
enjoyment, all refreshment, and all sunshine in man’s life; on 
the other side is woman as the sorceress, as the source of all evil, 
all that is horrible and destructive and dark. 

Must it not come to pass as an inevitable outcome of this great 
contradiction, that woman should be represented as an enigmatic 
being, as the embodiment of the riddle of life—that riddle which 
so many have vainly attempted to solve? 

Without any glorification of this or that quality of woman, 
many psychologists have soberly endeavoured to study woman’s 
soul, and are inclined to believe that the enigmatic aspects in 
woman’s character are to be accounted for by her mutability, or 
by her inborn hypocrisy, or by the sensual exciting influence she 
exercises on man. All such observers seem to forget that woman 
possesses an inner life, and one which unquestionably is much 
profounder than that of man. All the superficiality that people 
are so fond of ascribing to women, and which women certainly 
display in minor matters of daily life, disappears in a moment 
when the woman enters into the dependency upon a man that is 
the outcome of a love relationship. A woman in love displays no 
superficiality; when disappointed in love ske shows no trace of 
inhibitions and no consideration for the man. Here we have the 
counterpart to the abysmal depth of love in woman; we have a 
flaming up of hatred and revenge. This profundity of sensibilities, 
this intensity of the instinctive life where love is concerned, must 
necessarily seem enigmatic to those who regard woman as nothing 
more than a superficial, capricious, and mutable creature. But 
it is only to those whose outlook is thus false that woman can 
appear so enigmatic; only to them, and to those who falsely esti- 
mate the role which eroticism and sexuality play in woman’s life; 
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those who fail to understand the power which these two elements 
exercise over men. It is true that this eroticism with its eternal 
mutability, becomes a new riddle of its own! 

The criminologists believe themselves to have solved the riddle 
of womanhood. Wulffen declares that “the enigmatic and con- 
tradictory in woman can really be explained very simply, if we 
only grasp the great jejuneness of woman and thus learn to under- 
stand her criminal tendencies.” For my part, I differ from 
Wulffen, and I hope that most of those who try to solve this 
riddle of womanhood will agree with me in believing that we shal/ 
not find the solution of the riddle in Wulffen’s “jejuneness,” but 
rather in the immeasurable sublimity of woman. We shall find 
the solution in the sublimity of her love, the sublimity of the 
power of her love, and that of all the sentiments to which love 
gives rise. The love of woman, and the mode of life forced upon 
woman by the conventions of our society, explain the origin of 
all those qualities which we find so enigmatic and with which we 
are so apt to reproach her. They account for most of what would 
otherwise be unaccountable in her doings. Hedwig Dahm, in 
her book Der Frauen Natur und Recht, gives us a brief account 
and explanation of some of these qualities. She is a woman who 
judges her sisters from a purely objective standpoint, and she 
says: 

“What are women’s real qualities? Obviously those which are 
a necessary outcome of their social position, their mode of life, 
their education—all those qualities which form the natural de- 
fence of the weak. 

“What is their social position? One of absolute dependence 
throughout life. 

“What qualities are as a rule engendered by absolute de- 
pendence? Hypocrisy, cunning, a talent for misrepresentation, 
mendacity, an intriguing disposition, a lack of energy. 

“A woman who has not learned to play the hypocrite, will be 
apt to make shipwreck of her life—unless fate has thrown her 
among persons of exceptional nobility of character. Thackeray 
writes: ‘The best women are hypocrites; and when I say this I 
am not referring to coquettes merely, but to women who are 
models of domesticity and embodiments of all the virtues. A 
good housewife is perforce an adept at leading her husband by 
the nose; and Cornelia’s spouse was humbugged just as success- 
fully as Potiphar, though in another way.’ 

“Falsehood is woman’s heritage. Truth can live only in the 
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souls of free human beings; convention forces woman, a poor 
moral clown, to wear a sort of fashionable costume in intellectual 
matters ; constrains her into a fraudulent position, where truth and 
fiction, artifice and nature, her inborn qualities and qualities im- 
pressed on her by training, are hopelessly intertangled. 

“Thus woman’s heart has become a palimpsest, a permanent 
memorial of hypocrisy, and that is why so much nonsense has 
been written about it. That is why people are continually talking 
about the Sphinx-like nature of woman. 

“Woman is not a Sphinx, not a mystery, not a palimpsest—at 
any rate, no more than man! She lies because she is forced to.” 

Though we have analysed no more than a small fraction of 
feminine qualities, we see that daily experience entitles us to de- 
cide without hesitation that woman only conducts herself as she 
does in ordinary life under pressure of external circumstances, 
and because she is compelled to do so. 

Woman is only an enigma because we make her an enigma. 
She will remain an enigma until life gives her unrestricted free- 
dom. Freedom not only of life, but also of love. 


CHAPTER XII 
FREE LOVE 


Not the intelligence but the heart makes free! 
BorNE, Der ewige Jude. 


This chapter is not devoted to free love, but to free love; a 
theme which has assumed great importance during the last fifty 
years, and one which has hitherto secured more adversaries than 
friends. 

The importance of this thought, worldwide in its scope, can best 
be measured from the fact that there is no nation, civilised or 
half-civilised, which has not numbered among its leading intelli- 
gences the most enthusiastic advocates and defenders of the theory 
of free love. Seeing that the theory of free love involves a 
forcible breach with the customs of centuries, and is quite out of 
keeping with the ideas of all but ultra-moderns, it is natural that 
it should secure its main champions from among such advanced 
persons. And whereas many of the most ardent advocates of 
free love belong to the groups of women who have been most 
prominent in the woman’s movement, we find that the fiercest 
opponents of the idea of free love are likewise women—women 
who cling to all the old conventional ideas. I hope I shall be able 
to show that the women who oppose the idea of free love, the 
majority of women, are shortsighted in their outlook, and are 
guilty of a grave injustice towards their own sex. 

In the course of these disquisitions on the great topic of love, 
and on the connexion between love and woman’s life, I think 
enough has been said to show that women’s lives are far more 
intimately and indissolubly connected with all the consequences 
of love than men’s lives are. I have shown that woman’s love- 
life is restricted by all kinds of limitations which do not exist for 
man. | 

These limitations would long since have been dismissed where 
women are concerned, were it not for a natural consequence of 
love relationships which forces women to accept a differentiation 
of their love-life from that of men. I refer to the physical out- 
come of the love relationship, pregnancy and childbirth. 
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The thought of these two things influences the whole life of 
women, imposes all sorts of reserves upon them in their loves, and 
makes them strive with the utmost energy to resist the natural 
dictates of their sensibilities. It is the thought of these conse- 
quences which makes women, as a rule, so hostile to the idea of 
free love—though really for the reason that women, like the 
world in general, have false ideas as to the nature and meaning 
of free love. 

In ordinary parlance, people talk as if free love meant the 
right to leve without any sort of aim, to love without any sort of 
restraint. This interpretation is hostile to all moral conceptions, 
and would reduce the love-life of human beings to the level of 
pure sensual enjoyment like that of the love life of animals. If 
that were what is meant by free love, one would certainly be 
entitled to ask: ““‘What is to happen to ‘fallen girls,’ to unmarried 
mothers, and to illegitimate children?” 

I do not mean anything like this when I speak of free love, and 
I am not going to approach the question from such a standpoint. 
The essential thing is that we must keep love in the foreground 
of all our discussions, and then seek a freedom of spirit, a freedom 
of action, and a freedom of love, which can be secured through 
love without any sort of restrictions. I do not want to discuss this 
topic from a commonplace point of view. My aim will be to 
show to what extent, from the higher point of view just defined, 
it is incumbent upon women to support the movement in favour 
of free love. What is conventionally regarded as the normal 
course of a love affair, leads the woman, by way of engagement, to 
marriage. She becomes engaged to a beloved or presumably be- 
loved man, as a step towards a legalised sexual union, blessed by 
society, the Church, and the State, in order that she may secure 
a legally protected position for her possible offspring. 

But what does this signify other than a sort of enslavement of 
the woman, in punishment for the attraction she feels towards 
a member of the opposite sex? The normal and naturally awaken- 
ing sexual impulse, a natural desire for an appeasement of this 
impulse (phenomena concerning which no one ventures to lay 
down any rules for the man), are for the woman to be subjected 
to a sort of legal and social control; they are only to be approved 
by society, only to be sanctioned by society, under the egis of 
marriage, in the marriage tie, which too often proves an intolerable 
fetter. At first sight it seems almost incredible that women 
should, with so little opposition, accept these coercive measures 
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which do such violence to their inner life. Think what a revolu- 
tion there would be among men, should any legislator dare to 
control the sexual life of man in the same fashion, or to make 
the conception of “respectability” in man dependent upon his 
sexual behaviour. With women it is otherwise. They allow them- 
selves to be coerced. For centuries they have endured their lot, 
and alas, are for the most part still willing to endure it. They 
still allow themselves to be coerced. Not because they feel toa 
weak to rebel; not because they lack courage to resist such laws; 
but because the thought of disgrace, and the dread of what might 
happen to their children, deprive them of the courage to face a 
pregnancy resulting from free love. Woman is needlessly alarmed 
of the consequences and the fruit of her love, instead of being 
brave enough to be proud of it, and desiring to have a child. If 
things were as they should be, a woman should be proud to love 
utterly, to be loved utterly, and through a great love, to become a 
mother. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that only deference 
to the opinion of the world and dread of what may happen to the 
child keep woman’s affective life in duress. It is for this*reason 
that all attempts to free women in matters of love are premature 
to-day. They will remain premature until the social order has 
been radically transformed. 

In what ways has free love hitherto been practised, and what 
has been the position of woman in free love relationships ? 

A passionate opponent of the movement on behalf of mother- 
hood protection once said: “There is only one step from free love 
to the morass of prostitution.” These words sum up conventional 
opinions concerning the nature of free love. Any extra-conjugal 
sexual intercourse, any fulfilment of love in the form of a sexual 
union which has not been sanctioned by State and Church, is 
spoken of as if it were identical with prostitution. All forms of 
free union between a man and a woman who are inspired with a 
feeling of intimate mutual dependence, but who join their lives 
without legal marriage, are condemned and pilloried. The worst 
of the matter is, that they are not condemned and pilloried by 
conventionally minded men alone, but also by women. Only 
persons of leading intelligence, those with an adequate measure of 
self-respect, those who fully understand the value of their own 
thoughts and feelings, have dared to cast off these old prejudices, 
and to present us with practical examples of ideally perfect free 
unions, or free love. 
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The relationship in which Goethe lived for years with Chris- 
tiane Vulpius, often spoken of as a “marriage of conscience,” 
offers us an excellent example of free love as it ought to be. A 
relationship between two persons bound together by community 
of interests, by community of thoughts and feelings, defying the 
opinion of the world in order to live a happy love-life together. 
Such a relationship can only be built upon the principles of what 
Goethe himself spoke of as “elective affinity.” A relationship of 
this kind is the outcome of free choice and free love; it is one in 
which the partners live freely together, with a definite mutual 
understanding that in case of need there shall be a free separation. 
But where can we find a woman willing to enter into such a rela- 
tionship with a man, when this possibility of a free separation 
always looms in the background like a spectre? A woman must 
be superior to all the tongues of scandal and must courageously 
face this spectre; she must rise superior to any thought of the 
“danger” that a child may result from such a union. Is such a 
woman to be found in contemporary life? 

We can answer this question in the affirmative, for there are 
examples galore of a genuinely free love, as instanced, by the free 
union common enough in artistic circles—sometimes spoken of as 
Bohemian love. The nature of artistic occupations, and the ideal- 
ist outlooks of many of those who pursue them, make it possible 
for these persons to practise freedom in love as in other matters, 
and to disregard the prejudices of a malicious world. Where we 
have to do with love between a man and a woman both devoted to 
artistic pursuits, the community of interests, the community of 
thoughts and feelings, of which I spoke above, may be taken as a 
matter of course. The two enter into a love relationship, but both 
remain free and independent, think freely and independently, and 
in their love they retain the freedom that is essential to their 
artistic occupation. 

But what happens when an artist enters into a free love relation- 
ship with some simple girl of the middle class? There may be 
some artistic trend in such a lass, though unawakened, not as yet 
fully cor-cious. At any rate, there must be an enthusiasm for 
art, veneration for the artist, and an elective affinity in this sense, 
that the woman feels it to be her mission in and through her love, 
to bring inspiration to the artist, and thus help him along his path 
towards fame and honour. Only a woman who is inspired with 
these sentiments, will disregard the limitations usually imposed 
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upon her sex; nay more, she will not dread the spectre of the 
illegitimate child, for her child will be his child, the child of an 
artist, the child of a man of genius. 

Such Bohemian love or Bohemian marriage, is closely akin to 
the marriage of conscience entered into by Goethe with Christiane 
Vulpius. We learn this from a study of the spiritual lives of 
those who enter into such unions. Without any guarantee on the 
part of State or Church, the loving woman gives herself up to 
her love for the man, in a romantic frame of mind, inspired by 
the wish to devote her whole life to the service of her hero and 
the service of his art. The woman serves her love, serves the man 
she loves, serves his fame; she thinks only of his love, only of the 
man, never of herself. How wrongheaded it is of ordinary 
Philistines, of the State, and of the Church, to condemn such love 
relationships, can be seen from the fact that these unions, pre- 
cisely because they are based upon a true elective affinity, are 
usually more durable and more intimately loving, than many 
marriages entered into from free choice, but not based upon a 
real kinship of spirit. A further proof is that a number of such 
marriages of conscience end sooner or later like Goethe’s, in legal 
marriage. They far more often end in this way than in a separa- 
tion of the lovers. 

It would almost seem as if the freedom of such a love, and the 
consciousness of living and loving without any kind of coercion, 
gave a powerful guarantee for persistency. From my point of 
view the guarantee for the durability and profundity of the re- 
lationship is not to be found so much in the freedom of the love, as 
in the possibility of separation. We shall see this if we compare 
the conditions of such a relationship with those of legal marriage. 
In the former case, there is a sense of perfect freedom; in the 
latter case, there is a sense of being bound by laws and prescrip- 
tions. In the former case, there is a union between two human 
beings who, choosing freely, knowing their minds, their wishes, 
and their feelings to be perfectly harmonious, have entered into 
this relationship; in the latter case, we have a union which has 
very likely been entered into for the most superficial reasons, or 
may have been forced upon the pair. In one case, there is the 
recognition that if need be, the two can separate without any ill- 
feeling and with nothing but a sense of mutual gratitude for the 
many hours of happiness they have enjoyed together ; in the other 
case, there will almost certainly be reciprocal grudges on account 
of the forcible severance of a tie, a separation that brings with it 
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the memory of many hours of unhappiness endured under a sense 
of forced companionship. In one case, there is a child conceived 
and born in true love, as a splendid link between man and woman; 
in the other case there is a child engendered without love, only 
from lust, as a hindrance to the longed for separation and 
freedom. 

Freedom of choice, freedom of love, freedom in the manner 
of life, freedom of separation—these are what give the woman in 
such a truly free alliance equal rights with the man. In marriage, 
on the other hand, the woman forfeits all right to a free life. Ellen 
Key, one of the most noted champions of the woman’s move- 
ment, devotes a large part of her famous book, Love and Mar- 
riage, to this topic of the coercion woman suffers in marriage, 
and advocates a “free divorce,” which must be as easy a matter 
as the breaking of an engagement. 

“What disadvantages,” writes Ellen Key, “can free divorce 
bring in its train worse than those that marriage has brought and 
still brings? Marriage, which has been made the excuse for the 
most abominable sexual customs, the most shameless doings, the 
most dreadful spiritual murders, the most cruel ill-treatment, and 
the greatest restrictions of freedom known to any domain of 
modern life! We need not turn to anthropological treatises, 
but need merely ask the first doctor or lawyer we meet, if we 
want to know for what purpose the ‘holy state of matrimony’ is 
misused, and often enough misused by the very men and women 
who extol its moral values!” 

If we want to realise how useful it would be could such a 
freedom of divorce be guaranteed, and an end put to the prejudice 
which is apt to attach to a divorced woman, we need but study the 
terrible consequences that often ensue in extant marriage relation- 
ships—in coercive marriage. How few marriages can really be 
regarded as happy! In thousands upon thousands of instances, 
while they present a fair surface to the world, within, these mar- 
riages are anything but fair. Women, in especial, are exposed 
to all sorts of disillusionments in marriage, whether in respect 
of the spiritual life, or in respect of the purely sexual domain, 
or as regards any other happinesses they may have expected from 
the union. Are not such consequences practically inevitable, seeing 
that in the majority of marriages, two people enter into the “eternal 
bonds of love” before the altar after an acquaintanceship of a 
few weeks or months, when they erroneously imagine that they 
know one another thoroughly? How often will a simple incom- 
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patibility of temperament scatter all possibilities of “eternal love.” 

Very trifling circumstances may magnify such an incompati- 
bility to an intolerable degree ; especially if the man be of a domi- 
neering temperament and tries to make the woman accede to all 
his wishes and accept all his views; when, completely failing to 
understand the true nature of the position, he tries to kill the 
woman’s individuality. The dread of the disgrace attaching to 
separation or divorce, the fear of having to admit to other persons 
that the marriage has not proved as happy as was expected, these 
are, as a rule, the factors which make the woman tolerate such a 
situation. At first she endeavours to adapt herself to the man’s 
ways, suppresses her own personality and modifies all her habits ; 
but by degrees this undermines her faith in happiness, until the 
marriage bond no longer seems to her a garland of roses, but a 
heavy fetter. She continues to hug her chains, simply in order 
to avoid the shame of a separation. She will probably persuade 
herself that she has more important reasons than that for her 
patience. 

Maybe she has a child and feels that she must not rob it df home 
and father. Often enough, for the sake of the child, a woman 
will feel obliged to repudiate her own personality and to deny her 
own feelings completely. This is false sentimentality, as I can 
show best by quoting Ellen Key once more: “People of earlier 
times were always trying to patch up things. In the present 
generation we have a better knowledge of psychology, and are 
more inclined to let the broken remain broken. Patched-up mar- 
riages, like patched-up engagements, are rarely tolerable. As a 
rule, the breach was occasioned by some deep instinct; the recon- 
ciliation has done violence to these instincts; and sooner or later 
vengeance will be exacted. Thus it is that even persons of ex- 
ceptional force of character find the burden too heavy. Often 
enough, when such a ‘reconciliation’ has taken place for the sake 
of the children, what these witness is not their parents living to- 
gether, but their parents dying together !”’ 

In very truth, a woman’s existence (I will not call it life) in 
an unhappy marriage is tantamount to a slow dying of a broken 
heart. Is a highly cultivated woman to endure this spiritual 
suicide for the sake of a child? Has the world, has society, has 
the State any right to drive a human being slowly down to death? 
No, a thousand times no! They all claim this right because mar- 
riage, falsely regarded by them as a sacred institution, enslaves 
woman, and because woman deliberately puts her neck under the 
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yoke of this slavery, instead of seeking the freedom which would 
be ensured to her in a relationship based upon an elective affinity. 

It is unquestionably true that a free union between a man and a 
woman, the Bohemian love I described a few pages back, knows 
nothing of this long drawn-out death in life and death in love. 
In such free unions, nothing of the kind happens even when there 
have been offspring. It is usual in such unions for the child to 
display its true function as the genuine tie between man and 
woman, the existence of the child so greatly intensifies the mutual 
sense of responsibility of the parents, so that in the end such 
unions are sanctioned by a marriage before God and the world. 
But this marriage is entered into, not “in order to give the child a 
name,” not in order to remove the “stigma” or illegitimacy from 
mother and child; but only because both parties to the union feel 
that without one another they cannot properly fulfil their function 
in life. Countless examples of such an issue to free unions will 
suffice to refute all the alarms of the opponents of free love, free 
marriage, and free divorce; to refute the objections of those who 
believe that freedom in love will degrade love, and that freedom 
of sexual union will be made the pretext for a life of indiscrimi- 
nate libertinage. Those who are living ina free union based upon 
a genuine elective affinity, will deliberate long before they think 
of separating, and they will suffer so much should any outside 
circumstances enforce a separation upon them, that they will be 
in no hurry to repeat the experience. 

If I have taken Bohemian love as the starting point of my dis- 
cussion of free relationships between men and women, I did so 
because this type of union shows how all the manifestations of 
love are intensified in a woman when, disregarding ties, she serves 
only the freedom of her own life and mind. But as an essential 
condition in such cases, we must be sure that the woman is fully 
mature both bodily and mentally; that she does not regard the 
union with the man merely as the fulfilment of her sexual long- 
ings; but that she enters into a union with him inspired by a love 
which has fully weighed all that is involved in the union, a love 
which will ensure a victory over herself, conventions, and society. 
By the fulfilment of this demand, such a free union is sharply dis- 
tinguished from another type of union which is often wrongly in- 
cluded within the domain of free love. I refer to what is known 
as the “intimacy.” The simplest form of this is often encountered 
in the love affairs of students; but the intimacy shades off at the 

other end into a veiled prostitution. Here the union is entered 
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into upon purely sexual grounds; the surrender of the woman’s 
body is regarded as the fundamental purpose; and not for a 
moment is there any thought of permanence. That which, in 
exaggerated terms, is described as love and mutual inclination, 
is nothing more than the expression of a mutual sexual attrac- 
tion; which bears the imprint of purely sensual lust, and therefore 
deserves the strongest moral condemnation. 

Of course there are exceptions. There are intimacies in which 
a sort of elective affinity appears to exist, and in which for a long 
time both the lovers may believe themselves to be enjoying the 
happiness of free love. Let me quote a well-known writer’s 
description of such relationships : 

“The ‘intimacy’ of which I am thinking is one entered into 
especially by a girl of the lower middle class or working class 
who cannot be supported at home by her parents, has early entered 
upon a wage-earning career, and lives a joyless life, one without a 
ray of light and warmth in it. In a young woman who has recently 
attained sexual maturity, the sexual impulse, masked though it 
be, arouses longings and enthusiasms, and awakens thouhts of 
love. In her loneliness, she dreams of her sensations, and her 
mood becomes gloomier. The perusal of lascivious novels, or 
instruction received from some more experienced girl friend, will 
fan her sexual impulse to flame. 

“Then as she goes about her business in the great city, she 
makes the acquaintance of a young man of agreeable exterior, 
with insinuating manners, a student, a young artist, or a bank 
clerk. Thereupon her hitherto generalised virginal sensibilities 
become directed towards a definite object, towards one particular 
man. The vague enthusiasm is repiaced by a definite idea; the 
unconscious longing becomes a sexual urge. 

“She is young, she wishes to enjoy her life, she will take love 
and give it, she will make the most of the present, for the future 
may bring her nothing but sorrow, and she will not look forward 
into the darkness of the future. Now is the springtime of her 
life, the sun is shining, she will clasp her lover in her arms, they 
will pluck the day without troubling about the morrow. They 
will be happy children, who belong only to one another, who 
laugh and make merry. What does the world matter to her? In 
the freshness of her youth she will enjoy all that is beautiful, 
before those dull years come which will offer her nothing com- 
parable to this. She is grateful to her partner in the enjoyment 
of life for all the hours of blessedness and happiness they spend 
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together, and she will always be able to look back to them joyfully 
when life becomes grey once more. 

“Her young and passionate heart does not enquire whether this 
happiness will be long or short. No doubt when her thoughts do 
turn forward, she often cherishes the hope that her lover will in 
due time make her his wife, and she paints fancy pictures which 
will very rarely be realised. She feels the lure of the senses, feels 
all the seduction exercised by the young man, and readily enters 
into a relationship with him which promises something more than 
the enjoyment of the moment, something which is accordant to 
the peculiar susceptibilities and the awakened fancies of youth, 
without involving the seriousness of marriage or responsibility 
for children. The powerful mutual longing of the two lovers, 
finds adequate satisfaction in the intimacy, and in this union they 
have, for the time, an adequate gratification both of their spiritual 
and of their bodily desires. 

“They take precautions against the coming of a child, for this 
would involve an undesirable tie between them, would restrict 
the freedom of their relationships, and endow these with quite a 
different aspect. 

“The girl takes intense delight in playing the wife, the house- 
wife; though she is fully aware that it is only a game which will 
come to an end sooner or later, and is nothing more than a happy 
episode. The transitoriness of the intimacy is usually indicated 
by the fact that the pair seldom actually live together. The young 
woman visits the man from time to time at his rooms. But the 
fact that her sexual desire is directed towards one man only, and 
towards a man freely chosen by her; the fact that she receives 
no payment from the man, but is rendered happy by the gift of a 
flower, by an evening in his company; the fact that she does not 
regard herself as merchandise—these sharply distinguish the 
intimacy from ordinary prostitution. 

“To her lover, the girl is a true companion, a comradely adviser, 
a gentle nurse in case of need, though all is for a limited period. 
When they both feel that their love is cooling off, that their mutual 
affection is vanishing, they express their will-to-live by going their 
separate ways. 

“Baron von Schlicht, the novelist, makes such a girl say to her 
lover: ‘I know the day will come when we shall part; our friend- 
ship will not last for ever. When that day comes, and you say to 
me: “Darling, it can’t go on any longer,” then I shall leave you, 
and you may be sure that however sad I am feeling, I shall not 
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make a scene, that I shall not shed any foolish tears, but shall give 
you a kiss and bid you good-bye, thanking you for all the delight- 
ful hours we have spent together.’ ” 

The foregoing passage is from Professor E. Heinrich Kisch’s 
Die sexuale Untreue der Frau. It is an eloquent account of a 
typical intimacy such as we can observe in innumerable instances 
in the life of our great towns. Kisch in his simple phraseology, 
presents us with all the motives that drive a young woman into 
such an intimacy; and at the same time he shows us all that 
distinguishes it from a genuine free love. The motive is purely 
sexual, a longing for love and love activities; there is the dread 
of having a child; there is the lack of any kind of sense of mutual 
responsibility; and there is also a dread of a permanent union. 
All these considerations enable us to understand why, at this 
period of love’s awakening, when the body is fully ripe but the 
mind is still immature, stich intimacies are so apt to be entered 
into. 

At the same time, Kisch’s description throws a clear light upon 
the injuries which the extant social order inflicts on young girls; 
injuries which must be held accountable for what is so often 
spoken of as the “decline in feminine morality.” 

It is only owing to the prevalent philosophies, the current out- 
looks on the world, that our generation is not yet ready for free 
love. Though our social order plumes itself as being the last word 
in civilisation, it is really based upon principles whose sole aim 
seems to be to keep women in eternal slavery. 

The purpose of the various movements which, under the name 
of motherhood protection or child protection, have developed dur- 
ing recent decades is to counteract this tendency—but as yet such 
movements have had little success. 

How can we account for the scant success of these movements, 
important though they are? The answer to this question is sim- 
ple, though sad. The answer is, woman herself. 

Notwithstanding the appearance of a general tendency to give 
women a certain independence of men, and despite the fact that 
nearly all occupations are now open to women on the same terms 
as men, young girls of every class in society are still trained from 
earliest youth upwards for one occupation only—marriage. The 
parents may continually asseverate that their daughter is learning 
this or that or the other to make her independent—but such tuition 
is only with an eye to the unwelcome possibility that she may re- 
main unmarried. 
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Marriage, the being cared for by a man, is still regarded as 
woman’s main purpose in life. No matter whether the marriage 
be happy or unhappy, no matter whether it be based on love or 
calculation, it is still regarded as the goal of a woman’s life. It 
is an end in itself; marriage, not the acquirement of a position, 
not the acquirement of what we shortsightedly speak of as hap- 
piness. All the girl’s thoughts are continually directed towards 
marriage. Even the emancipated woman, however much she may 
deny the fact, is continually thinking about marriage. The aim 
is marriage per se, not the thought of a possible union with one 
specific beloved man, still less the thought of a union with a be- 
loved man without the safeguard of marriage. This last it is 
supposed, might involve dreadful consequences, deep shame for 
the woman. The bitter disappointment of being abandoned by 
the lover, the disgrace of unmarried motherhood! These dreadful 
possibilities a woman believes herself to be guarded against by 
a marriage sanctioned by Church and State. 

From a purely ethical standpoint, we may ask ourselves whether 
the disgrace of living with an unloved man, of being impregnated 
by an unloved man, should not seem far greater to a woman than 
the disgrace of bearing a child to a beloved man without all the 
ridiculous ceremony of legal or religious marriage. But since 
the whole of a woman’s life is overshadowed by attention to super- 
ficialities of this kind, since from a woman’s earliest years this 
dread of what the world may think is impressed on her, women’s 
lives become a slavery and a martyrdom. Surely it is of little ad- 
vantage to a woman to be held in great esteem by her contempo- 
raries, to be regarded as a person of angelic chastity, if, as a con- 
sequence of the position she chooses, she is enslaved to a member 
of the other sex! 

But man, who is aware of woman’s eagerness for marriage, and 
who knows how to turn to account woman’s dread of disgrace, 
comes to be regarded as a woman’s deliverer. It is he who 
chooses the woman, who takes the woman, who, by being good 
enough to marry her, makes her into a being protected against 
all onslaughts. Giving to the woman and to the child his name, 
he acquires the right, sanctioned by the laws of the State and the 
precepts of religion, to subjugate her and tyrannise over her. This 
is an enslavement to which she seems willing to submit. 

Has woman neither the energy nor the inner desire to free her- 
self from this yoke? Does she not realise her slavery, or does 
she deliberately close her eyes to the disadvantages it entails? 
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What is the use of all the movements for women’s emancipation, 
what is the worth of the struggle for freedom and equality, so 
long as woman is still unwilling to fight for her own inner spir- 
itual freedom, so long as she is content to bow before the spectre 
of what people may think of her? 

Woman is not yet ripe for freedom because she is not yet aware 
of what freedom really means. She may fight for freedom of oc- 
cupation, for freedom of livelihood; but she is not yet able and 
willing to fight for freedom of the spirit. That freedom would 
bring her more than a thousand laws, however carefully drafted ; 
freedom of the spirit would free her from the tyranny of tradi- 
tional views and habits. 

Is this freedom, this inner liberation of woman attainable? Cer- 
tainly it is attainable, but only by a roundabout way. And it is 
this roundabout way that women are so unwilling to follow. The 
roundabout way is the way of free love, the way of the illegiti- 
mate but ardently desired child. What woman has to realise is 
that she can live and love just as freely as a man. She must 
realise that there is no disgrace in uniting herself to a beloved 
man in fulfilment of love and all the desires of love; that there 
is nothing shameful in bearing a child as the fruit of this love. 

But the woman must also realise to the full her true and great 
value, her high mission; not the value of the beautiful face or fine 
clothing or outward adornment, but the value that depends upon 
greatness of the spiritual life, greatness of the sensibilities. 

That is what I mean by equal rights with man. Not so much 
equal rights as an equal worth! The man, too, must learn at long 
last that he has no right to deem himself of greater. worth than 
woman. When he realises that, perhaps we shall hear the last 
of the idea that man is the deliverer of woman, or woman the 
saviour of man. Man and woman will become two beings of 
equal value, subserving the natural aim of the reproduction of the 
species, but only when linked together by love, whose value will 
be redoubled by the worth of the two lovers. 

That is what I understand by the emancipation of woman. But 
it is obvious that it must be sustained by the laws, that it can only 
bear golden fruit when no disgrace attaches any longer to the un- 
married mother or to the illegitimate child. 

The movement for the emancipation of women should demand, 
not rights for woman, but duties for man. Man must no longer 
regard woman as the mere object of his sexual desires, must not 
arbitrarily shake her off when he has satisfied these desires, and 
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must no longer have the right to discharge his obligations towards 
the woman he has made a mother and towards his illegitimate 
child by a mere money payment. There must no longer be any 
difference between the love that is “guaranteed” by marriage and 
the love that is dictated by the heart. 

Then, and only then, will there be no difference between a 
woman who bears children under the egis of legal marriage, and 
a woman who is content simply to love, in the freedom of her 
thought, her sensibilities, and her actions. 

“Being in love, however ethereal it may seem, is rooted in the 
sexual impulse; indeed, is nothing more than a more sharply de- 
fined, more specialised, in the strictest sense of the term more 
individualised, sexual impulse. Clinging firmly to this principle, 
we note the important part which sexual love plays in all its de- 
grees and shades, not only in plays and novels, but also in real life, 
in which, next to the love of life, it is the strongest and most im- 
portant of all motives, monopolising half the energies and thoughts 
of the younger part of mankind, being the last aim of almost all 
human endeavour, exercising an enduring influence in the most 
important affairs, continually interfering with the most serious 
occupations, at times disordering for a space even the greatest in- 
telligences, troubling the negotiations of statesmen and the re- 
searches of scientific investigators, thrusting love letters and locks 
of hair into ministerial portfolios and into the leaves of philo- 
sophical manuscripts, engaging in the most outrageous doings, 
breaking up the most valuable relationships, tearing the foremost 
ties, sometimes leading to the sacrifice of life or health or wealth 
or rank or happiness, making an honest man a rogue and a loyal 
man a traitor, behaving like an evil spirit that knows how to throw 
everything into confusion. When we see these things, we are in- 
clined to exclaim: ‘What is all the fuss about? Why all this ur- 
gency, activity, anxiety, and suffering? There is nothing more at 
stake than that every Jack should find his Jill. Why should 
such a trifle be continually introducing disorder and confusion 
into the well-regulated life of mankind?’ But the spirit of truth 
gradually discloses the answer to the serious-minded investigator : 
‘It is not a trifle with which we are here concerned. On the con- 
trary, the reality of the affair is fully appropriate to the serious- 
ness and the zeal of the activity. The ultimate aim of all love ac- 
tivities is, in very truth, more important than all the other aims of 
human life, and is therefore quite worthy of the profound earnest- 
ness with which every one pursues it. The matter at stake is 
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nothing less than the production of the next generation. . . 
Nevertheless, in the manifestations of this amorousness, there is 
little concern, to outward seeming, with the procreation of an in- 
dividual of definite qualities ; as we see from the fact that the most 
important thing to the lover is the possession of the beloved, physi- 
cal gratification, not so much to be loved in return. The certainty 
of the return of love cannot make up for the lack of the certainty 
of possession; far from it, for many a lover in such a position, 
certain that he was loved but unable to possess his beloved, has 
shot himself. On the other hand, people who are strongly in love, 
put up well enough with possession, with physical enjoyment, even 
if there is no love given in return. We see this in the case of all 
forced marriages; we see it when a woman’s favours are pur- 
chased by great gifts or other sacrifices; and we see it in cases 
of rape. That a particular child shall be procreated, is the true 
aim of the love romance, although the participators are uncon- 
scious of this aim; the method by which the aim is secured is a 
minor matter. Sensitive-minded lovers may exclaim at the crude 
realism of my view, but they will be wrong to do so. Is not the 
precise determination of the individualities of the next genera- 
tion a much higher and worthisr aim than their extravagant senti- 
ments and supersensual soap bubbles? Among earthly aims, can 
there be any more important aim than the one I have named? It 
alone is the essential feature of passionate love.” 

The foregoing passage is from Schopenhauer’s Die Welt als 
Wille und Vorstellung. The author writes sarcastically, and he 
seems to scorn love, the most human of all sentiments; but his 
words contain a great deal of truth; and his fundamental point 
is true, that the object of love is the fulfilment of nature’s purpose 
to secure the reproduction of the species through binding together 
the male and the female in love. This care for the future of the 
human race is never absent, or should never be absent, from the 
thoughts of two lovers; and least of all should it ever be absent 
from a woman’s thought. 

Freedom, self-determination, independence of the opinion of 
others, can only be of value when a woman remains continually 
aware of the great mission she has to fulfil in the world; and when 
the woman feels herself elevated above the man by this mission, 
by this purpose of her existence. A woman who is giving to the 
world the great gift of a child conceived in love, should feel and 
should inspire, not disgrace and contempt, but pride and venera- 
tion. The woman with child should be esteemed as a saint, just 
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as she was deemed holy in the grey primal age of man. The whole 
movement in favour of free love would be frustrated unless we 
were to demand both from the woman and from the man that 
earnestness and intellectual greatness, that morality and spiritual 
greatness, which are appropriate to the responsibility two human 
beings assume when they enter on a free union. Responsibility 
towards one another, responsibility towards the world at large, 
responsibility towards the universe and towards the future, in this 
sense, that any child they may procreate must not be procreated by 
lust alone. 

Only through the union of two mature and perfectly healthy: 
human beings can that offspring be procreated which nature is en 
titled to demand of us. Consequently, woman will only be ripe 
for free love when she is able to enter into sexual union in full 
awareness of the consequences of what she is doing; this cannot be 
until she has got beyond the first love intoxication of the im- 
mature girl; until she has ceased to regard love as the mere ful- 
filment of sexual desires; until she has come to regard it as the 
fulfilment of that sublime spiritual urge which irresistibly drives 
her towards the man. Both the man and the woman who enter 
into a free union must be healthy alike in body and in mind: 
healthy in body that the offspring of their union may be the same; 
healthy in mind that freedom of love may be a herald of freedom 
of life. Thus only is it possible for two individuals to live together 
in perfect happiness in a free marriage, their happiness being 
guaranteed by the fact that love is the most essential condition of 
their union. 

Yes, love is and remains the supreme condition for all life, for 
all the betterment of human life, and for all the betterment of 
woman’s life. Woman must become a supreme factor in the bet- 
terment of life for man, seeing that she alone, through her love, 
can make life really worth living, inspiring the man towards new 
and greater deeds, new and greater successes. Woman as she has 
hitherto been, has done this. How much more will woman do 
this when she has become free in her life and in her love! 


CHAPTER XIII 
LOVE, RELIGION, AND POESY 


Were’t not for love, the spring would ne’er return; 
Were’t not for love, no mortal would praise God! 
ScuHILLer, Phantasie on Laura. 


Upon a column erected by Osiris in honour of the immortal 
gods, we find the following inscription: “To the spirit, to heaven, 
to the sun, to the moon, to the earth, to night, to day, and to the 
father of all that is and will be—Eros.” Eros, the god of love, the 
father of all that is and will be. 

How finely do these words express the omnipotence and the 
everlastingness of love! What would the universe be without it? 
What activities, what life, what coming and going, can there have 
been, in a world which lacked this ever active motif of love? 

Faith, hope, and love! This trinity, in various forms, is the 
fundamental principle of every religious doctrine. Why this, 
rather than veneration for the omnipotence of one supreme being? 
Why, in the first instance, love for a divine being whose essence 
is unknown to us, one before whose sublimity and power heaven 
and earth tremble, one whose unsearchable will guides our pitiful 
earthly existence? Why does every religion preach love, when 
in truth, it might seem we ought only to fear? 

The answer to all these questions is obvious when, studying 
the wonderful myth of the creation of the world by the omnip- 
otence of God, we find love referred to as the first vital mani- 
festation of the first human pair, Adam and Eve; and when we 
read the passage at the end of the second chapter of Genesis, 
where we are told of the creation of Eve out of one of Adam’s 
ribs. “For this cause,” says Jesus (Matthew XIX, 5, “shall a 
man leave father and mother and shall cleave to his wife: and 
they twain shall be one flesh.” Was not Adam’s unconscious love 
for his mate a contributory motive to the fall of man? This love 
did not enter in full awareness into the minds of the first human 
pair until they had eaten of the tree of knowledge. Dread of 
God’s punishment made them tremble, dread which was changed 
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into gratitude and love as soon as God bestowed life upon them, 
a simple laborious life, which seemed to them worth living be- 
cause they were bound to one another in love, because Eve was 
already bearing within her body the fruit of their love. The first 
human pair, driven forth from paradise, to whom God had said, 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground ; for out of it wast thou taken; for dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return,” must they not have been the 
first to worship the trinity of faith, hope, and love? Faith in the 
omnipotence of God, hope in the forgiveness of God, love for 
God and for one another ! 

In the further course of the Old Testament, while we find 
multifarious examples of all possible good and evil qualities, there 
runs through the book like a silver thread the great motif of love 
in all its manifestations. The same thread runs through the whole 
history of religion. The love of God, the love of our neighbour, 
the love of animals. Again and again come references to God’s 
love for his children, whose errors and weaknesses he is contin- 
ually forgiving. 

The study of the evolution of the various religions shows clearly 
that, without exception, they are established upon the myth of the 
creation of the world by God, and that they are deduced from this 
in various forms. That, apparently, is why the motif of love 
plays so prominent a part in all rituals; there is not a single reli- 
gion which does not preach love. Love in the simplest sense of 
the term may be advocated, as in the Jewish or in the Moham- 
medan religion; or the whole religious doctrine may be built up 
on the principle of love in the more extended sense, upon love as 
a cosmical principle; that is to say upon a love which, through 
its activities and radiations, is regarded as responsible for the 
whole maintenance of the universe. In truth we have here alse 
a manifestation of the sexual, the love-spending radiations of love 
—though deliberately veiled in an envelope of the miraculous. 
We are concerned with love as a procreative energy, created by 
God, and guided by God for the purposes of human welfare. 

As we might expect among savage peoples, in conformity with 
their grade of development towards civilisation, we find this 
world-maintaining and procreative aspect of love most plainly dis- 
played in idol worship. With them, the deified principle of 
fertility in its various forms plays a leading part. Happiness and 
fertility, love and a numerous offspring, are regarded as the sole 
elements of human content. Eros, the god of love, becomes the 
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god of eroticism, the god of the fertility which is based upon sex- 
uality. 

Soon fertility itself assumes a leading role, and becomes the es- 
sential principle of religion. Consequently, among all the primitive 
peoples that live by agriculture and cattle-breeding, we find that 
gods and goddesses of fertility are honoured and adored as the 
rulers of the world, either as mythological entities or as actual 
living creatures, which, on account of their great fertility, receive 
divine honours and are supposed to be possessed of divine powers. 

The most primitive form of the worship of such a living crea- 
ture, elevated, on behalf of its fertility, to the rank of a god, was 
that seen among the ancient Egyptians, by whom the bull and the 
ram, aS procreative and exceptionally fertilising creatures, were 
regarded as among the first rank of the gods. The sacred bull 
which received divine honours in Memphis, was holier and 
mightier than all the other deities of the Egyptians; and the de- 
scriptions of the festivals in honour of this god and in honour of 
the sacred ram, show how highly these deities were honoured. 
The fertility arising from love was thus the motif of the old Egyp- 
tian religious doctrine. An analogous cult, derived from that of 
the Egyptians, would seem to have been the cult of the ram among 
the ancient Israelites, though this was subsequently condemned as 
idolatrous and discarded. That accounts for the story of the wor- 
ship of the golden calf and also for the sacrifice of a ram in honour 
of Jehovah. These were sanctified religious practices which per- 
sisted in the Jewish religion until Moses brought down the tables 
of the law from Mount Sinai. 

In ancient Greece and in classical Rome we find that there was 
a similar worship of these creatures, though only in the earliest 
myths. Subsequently, especial divine beings were created by the 
myth-makers to preside over fertility, and among them I may 
instance Demeter, the goddess of fertility. 

Thus among the Greeks and the Romans, as also in the original 
home of the cults of which we are speaking—in Assyria, Egypt, 
and Babylonia,—there occurred a transition from the veneration 
of an animal supposed to be the emblem of fertility to the adora- 
tion of menlike divinities. There is no more potent proof of the 
immense power ascribed to such deities, and of the intense venera- 
tion with which they were regarded, than the rites in honour of 
Isis and Osiris. These deities were no longer merely the divinities 
impersonating crude fertility, for they had become deities of the 
sun, of light, and of the stars. The sun was regarded as that 
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supreme energy which, with its light, was able to radiate love and 
fertility. In all countries and among all peopies, we find similar 
customs. In Syria, the sun-god Apollo was adored; in Phrygia, 
Adonis was worshipped; in Greece, the sun-god Dionysus; the 
Greeks prayed to Aphrodite as the goddess of love and to 
Ceres as the goddess of fertility. In Rome, fertility was adored 
in various manifestations, and gods were created to incorporate 
love—as, for instance, Bacchus. 

We know that in connexion with this worship of fertility, the 
wildest sexual orgies were practised. A free rein was given to 
sensuality, and those who indulged in these practices were able to 
justify themselves with the belief that they were serving the gods. 
It seemed likely enough that the rapid decay of the exalted civi- 
lisations of Greece and Rome was closely connected with this un- 
restrained freedom of sexual indulgence. Side by side with the 
corruption of morals, there occurred a transformation of religious 
customs. It was no longer the gods and goddesses of fertility 
as such which were honoured and worshipped. The sexual or- 
gans, as those instrumental in bringing about fertility, took the 
place of the gods as objects of worship. That was how the phallus 
worship of antiquity originated. The cult originated in this way, 
that the qualities of the male external reproductive organ were 
transferred, in imagination, from this organ to a god; but instead 
of the whole deity, only the sexual organ of the god was wor- 
shipped as the emblem of fertility. Thus the worship of the penis, 
called the phallus, developed into a phallus cult, which gradually 
spread all over the world. In Egypt, in Greece, in the Roman 
Empire, in Syria, everywhere, it soon became the custom to erect 
monuments which, on close examination, we find to be nothing 
more than imitations of the erect penis, carved out of wood or 
hewn out of stone. To these great phalli, divine honours were 
paid. Excavations which have brought to light so many “docu- 
ments” of ancient civilisation, have also revealed to us a vast num- 
ber of such phallic monuments, which, especially in ancient Rome 
and ancient Greece, were so popular that they were used as bound- 
ary stones between neighbouring farms. Indeed, there was 
scarcely a house at which a phallus was not to be found at the 
front door. We can understand this well enough when we re- 
member that the peoples of antiquity regarded fertility as the 
chief blessing conferred on mankind by the gods. 

But we can also readily understand that, as outlooks and reli- 
gious customs became modified, the originally assigned motif of 
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love gradually disappeared from religion, or at any rate became 
less conspicuous. We can also understand that this form of 
idolatry must have had a corrupting influence upon morality, and 
that nothing but a worldwide movement could sweep away the 
customs that phallus worship had brought in its train. Such a 
movement actually came into being with the spread of Christianity, 
to which all idolatry and all sexual excesses were abhorrent. The 
great doctrine of Jesus Christ condemned phallus worship like all 
other forms of moral corruption, and was able to extirpate it 
speedily. But if such a great struggle were to be successful, it 
was necessary that the doctrine of Christ should have a powerful 
weapon in its hands. This weapon was the motif of true and pure 
love, man’s love of God and his neighbour. 

There is no other religion in which the motif of love is so ob- 
vious as it is in the Catholic faith. In that faith, we do not merely 
find the love motif as such, not merely love as an affect of the 
human heart, but likewise, though under a mask, all those senti- 
ments and feelings which are so intimately connected with love. 
The very origin, the fundamental motif upon which all the* Cath- 
olic faith is upbuilded, the myth of the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin Mary, cannot dispense with the love motif. This 
miracle of a conception that occurs in a state of chastity, this 
miracle of the Immaculate Conception, could not but appeal as a 
great marvel to the corrupt humanity of those days, could not fail 
to make a very powerful impression. At the same time it could 
not but teach how great is the power of a love which, remote from 
any kind of lasciviousness, serves only love and goodness. And 
as if the miraculous character of such a love could not but be 
substantiated by every variety of love, we learn of Mary’s intense 
maternal love for her babe; and we are told of the adoration of 
the child in the manger—of the coming of the three kings. In this 
last myth, a second element is superadded to love: this element is 
faith. 

Through many vicissitudes and amid persecutions of all kinds, 
the life of Christ gradually leads to a martyrdom, to which he 
comes in the end despite the great love of his disciples; in his own 
great love for mankind he has to die on the cross. Let us recall 
all the instances of great love, the immensity of sympathy, shown 
forth in the story of Christ’s passion. Let us recall how the 
Saviour showed his love for his fellow men, by which at the 
same time he gave a proof of his invincible faith in God, of his 
hope of salvation. Thus permeated with love, Christianity and 
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7 Catholic faith could not but preach a pure love and nothing 
else. 

Faith, hope, and love! Love comes last in the series because it 
is recognised to be the most powerful of all the elements of human 
sensibility. The love without which there can be no happiness, 
no faith in happiness, no hope in happiness; love which asks noth- 
ing for itself, which denies everything to itself, which seeks its 
own happiness in the happiness of fellow men. That love which 
is the leading motif in the Christian faith, the leading principle of 
the Catholic religion—by which we are told: “Love thy neighbour 
as thyself!” 

It is worth considering a little, that we may discover the deeper 
significance of these simple words. The greatest love that a hu- 
man being can feel, is it not the love for his own ego? That same 
love which every human being feels for himself, must, in the 
same measure and in the same kind, be extended by him to all his 
fellows. This is the fundamental principle of Catholic doctrine. 
We should interpret Christ’s words wrongly if we were to discern 
therein only the love motif per se. The profound significance of 
the utterance is to be found rather in the instruction that we are 
not to hate our fellows, seeing that since we ourselves are so prone 
to error we must be considerate towards their errors. Such an in- 
terpretation is confirmed by the words of the Lord’s Prayer which 
runs: “and forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive them that 
trespass against us.” 

While we must duly recognise the great services rendered by 
Christianity in improving public morality by teachings of this 
kind, nevertheless as dispassionate observers, we must not fail to 
point out that the Christian religion may have gone rather too far 
in condemning without qualification every kind of sexual sensibil- 
ity and every kind of sexual activity; may have gone too far in 
its campaign against the “lusts of the flesh.” No doubt the reason 
why the balance swung too far, was that in the days when Chris- 
tianity was spreading through the western world, sexual excesses 
were so rife, especially in ancient Rome. But the reasons which 
may have justified these exaggerations of old, no longer apply 
to-day. Certainly we now consider the celibacy that was imposed 
upon the Catholic clergy an impossible demand; and observation 
shows us that the numerous prescriptions regarding absolute 
chastity are never observed by human beings. Nay more! These 
and similar demands and laws involve numerous contradictions. 
The laws of the very same religion which imposes the severest 
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penalties upon every unchaste act, binds two children of man in 
the holy sacrament of marriage, in faithful and inviolable love, 
in order that they may multiply their kind. On the one hand they 
are to love in chastity; and on the other hand they are to unite 
sexually. Is there in everyday life any sexual union in which 
the partners remain absolutely chaste? For my part, I doubt it. 
Here is another instance. The nun, who has finished with earthly 
joys and pleasures, who is supposed to serve only her faith and 
to pray only to her Saviour, living henceforward in absolute 
chastity—this very same nun “takes the veil for the sake of her 
Lord,” is solemnly “wedded to the Lord,’ becomes the “bride of 
Christ.” This same nun when she is going to bed at night, will 
turn the crucifix in her cell with its face to the wall, “lest the 
Saviour should see her nakedness’’; but when she has gone to 
sleep she will dream of a sexual union with Christ, and will not 
regard such a dream as in the least degree unchaste, because in 
perfect purity she is uniting herself to the very emblem of purity. 

If I adduce these few examples of the contradictions inherent 
in the Christian view of sex, I do not do so in order to undermine 
the prestige of the Catholic faith. The blessings that faith has 
conferred upon the love-life of mankind are too obvious and too 
extensive for me to wish to do anything of the kind. But it was 
necessary for scientific reasons to allude to these contradictions. 

The developmental history of the various offshoots of the orig- 
inal Catholic faith, those of the Protestant faith, for instance, show 
us that the motifs of love, faith, hope, goodness, and forgiveness, 
have all been taken over into their new associations; but we find 
that numerous prescriptions and laws directed without qualifica- 
tions against human sensibilities and human impulses have been 
abandoned by the Protestants. Among Protestants, priests are al- 
lowed to marry; the Protestant Churches recognise the dissolubil- 
ity of marriage; they know nothing of absolute celibacy; nothing 
of the conventual life. A Protestant woman does not become the 
“bride of Christ.” These developments are an indication of the 
continued advance of mankind; they are the expression of the en- 
lightenment which seeks and finds nothing but good in love, and 
which cannot see anything evil in the activities of love, in the 
natural sexual radiations of love. 

In giving this brief account of the value and the nature of the 
diffusion of the love motif by religion, and concerning myself 
most of all with the Catholic faith as that which first made a 
cult of love, my main aim has been to prove the greatness and 
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sublimity of this feeling. But it would be a great mistake, in the 
doctrines of this and other religions, to seek nothing but love, to 
seek only that love which unites one human being with another, 
whether it be parental love, filial love, or any other form of love 
felt by one human being for another. 

It is not love itself, but the beautiful and noble feelings that 
have arisen in intimate connexion with love, which have been 
mainly handed down to us through faith and religion. I am think- 
ing of the goodness that is connected with love, of the sympathy 
and compassion that are so closely akin to it, of the faith in God 
which is based upon true love, of the hope of happiness that is 
awakened by the love and kindness of other human beings. 

To understand this significance of love, and to regard it as the 
essential purpose of existence—such is the essence of all religions. 
To love and not to hate, to do good and never to wish any one 
harm, this is to be truly religious. 

Such a conception of love may, unconsciously perhaps, have 
been the reason why the poesy of all times and all countries has 
been so much occupied with the love motif. The very oldest 
poetry that has come down to us is devoted to the glorification of 
love. Sometimes it sings the love of human beings for one an- 
other, sometimes the love which man should feel for the gods, 
sometimes self-denying love, and sometimes ardent sensual love 
which touches the human heart to flame. A careful study of the 
connexion between the poetic art and the life habits and the out- 
looks of the various peoples, shows us that there is always a close 
harmony between these. 

The most striking proof of this contention is afforded by the 
literature of ancient Rome. The treasures of Roman literature 
that have come down to us contain splendid poems concerning the 
bravery of the heroes and concerning their loves; but the great 
poet Ovid’s Ars amandi gives clear indications of the progressive 
decay of morals. Although he describes the value of love in beau- 
tiful words, he seeks still more beautiful words to describe the 
joys of love, the purely sexual joys of love. But, not content 
with this, he gives us the most carefully polished descriptions of 
the different activities of love, so that a work which begins as a 
lyric, comes to be a sort of guide to the art of love. We see the 
same transition in a number of celebrated verse and prose writers 
of ancient Rome, a whole group of whom are classified as “erotic 
authors.” There is not a single variety of love activity which 
they do not describe; and there would seem to have been periods 
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in which authors were acclaimed in proportion to their obscenity. 

If I have spoken first of the poets of ancient Rome, this is be- 
cause their works display more clearly than any the moral corrup- 
tion of their time. I did not give them a premier place because 
I believe they sung the theme of love earlier and better than the 
poets of another time and nation. If we proceed chronologically, 
we must certainly give the first place in the art of poesy to ancient 
Hindustan. The poetry of ancient India excels in its detailed 
descriptions of love, and shows how great a part love and the love- 
life played in India of old. 

Richard Schmidt, in his book, Beitrége zur indischen Erotik, 
writes well on this topic: “Since in general, love plays so important 
a part, we cannot be surprised that in certain circumstances, es- 
pecially under certain climatic conditions, the part played by love 
should be greatly intensified, so that to us northerners (who are a 
chilly race) it should seem to be magnified into the grotesque. 
That is what we find in India, the land of contradictions, where 
the human spirit ‘vacillates incessantly between the beautiful and 
the hideous’; and where the impulses of the heart jump across the 
gulf from the cruellest asceticism to the most raging voluptuous- 
ness. The burning heat of the Indian sun, the luxuriance of the 
vegetation, the sweet odour of the lotus blossoms in the moonlit 
night, and, last but not least, the peculiar part which the Indian 
peoples have always played, dreamers, philosophers, unpractical 
enthusiasts—all these combine to make of the Indian a true virtu- 
oso of love. In India, both in theory and in practice, love has as- 
sumed an importance which we of the west find it difficult to re- 
alise.” 

The number of poems and poetic writings devoted to love in 
India is so enormous that even so great an authority as Schmidt 
has found it impossible to cope with the wealth of material. He 
is content to name the most important of such writings. Let me 
quote some of the titles : dnangasekhara, the diadem of the god of 
love ; Kamasara, the quintescence of love; Madanarnava, the swell- 
ing waves of the god of love; Smaratattvaprakasika, the illumina- 
tion of the nature of love; Ratirahasya, the secret of love desire. 
These suffice to show us from what outlook the writings in ques- 
tion are conceived. The last of those named above has been trans- 
lated into innumerable tongues, and has probably stimulated the 
fancy of many love poets in other lands. 

Like the poesy of ancient Rome, Indian poesy passes all too 
readily from the lyric domain to that of the crudest eroticism, 
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and omits no details of the love passion, from the first loving 
glance to the first kiss, and onward into every detail of sexual 
union, Among the ancient Greeks, on the other hand, the poets 
were far more inclined to confine themselves to lyric rhapsodies on 
love, passing upwards from the love of mortals to the love of the 
immortal gods, but always bringing into the foreground the heroic 
elements in human life. Of course the name of Homer rises to 
every one’s mind as the founder of Greek poesy. Modern criti- 
cism has led many people to doubt the individual existence of a 
poet of that name: but others believe that he lived in the ninth 
century before Christ. The chief of the works attributed to him, 
the Jliad and the Odyssey, are the oldest memorials of Greek lit- 
erature and the most splendid epics in the literature of all times. 
The Iliad, a description of the Trojan war, and the Odyssey, an 
account of the wanderings of Ulysses, contain pictures of every 
kind of human feeling; in especial, these are many accounts of 
the greatness of true love. The Jliad opens with a description of 
the anger of Achilles because his beloved slave, Briseis, has been 
taken from him; and a series of fierce single combats arise out of 
the anger thus engendered, and out of the thirst for revenge which 
issues from disappointed love. In glorious language, Homer de- 
scribes a great love between a man and a woman in the scene 
where Andromache bids farewell to Hector; and he gives a most 
eloquent account of the mourning for the deceased hero and of 
Hector’s obsequies. Think of the marvellous scenes when Ulysses 
returning home after his wanderings, finds that his beloved wife 
Penelope has remained true to him through all the years of his ab- 
sence. When we read the account of the ardent reunion of these 
two long-separated lovers, we cannot but feel assured that Homer 
delighted to sing, not only courage, not only the arts of the war- 
rior, but also the power of love. Subsequent poets were not slow 
to follow Homer’s example, and most of the poets of ancient 
Greece celebrated the glories of true, great, and pure love. Among 
the philosophers of ancient Greece the nature of love was a fav- 
ourite theme. But in classical Greece, as at a later date in classical 
Rome, moral corruption set in; by a natural sequence, the poets 
of the later age tended, more and more, to write of the purely 
erotic aspects of love. 

Beyond question, it was once more the powerful influence of 
Christianity which brought about a marked change in the art of 
poesy, and, at the same time, a profound modification in the poets’ 

outlook towards love. The claims of religious faith, the devo- 
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tion of the adherents to the new creed to the sacred thought of 
religion, came to play so large a part in the world during the first 
centuries after the birth of Christ, that sacred topics were predom- 
inant in literature. Human love had to yield place to the love of 
God, human interests of all kinds passed into the background as 
the interests of religious faith moved into the foreground. The 
service of God was considered the only purpose of existence. The 
effect of such a change of outlook was soon manifest in poesy, for 
poets now concerned themselves only with such themes as God 
and Christianity; by degrees love poetry re-emerged, timidly at 
first, in the songs of the minnesingers. The fleshly and the erotic 
were now much in evidence and the poets sang of a self-denying 
love, a love that suffered. But by degrees there was a transition 
to the poesy which flourished in the German Empire during the 
days of romanticism, the days when the work of the minnesingers 
reached its most splendid blossoming. This was during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries of the Christian era, and was a 
school of poesy which flourished wherever the German tongue was 
spoken, in sharp contrast with that of the French troubadotirs. 

During the greater part of the Dark Ages, poesy had been con- 
fined to the ecclesiastical domain, discoursing of the wonders of 
God, the miracles of the saints, and the sufferings of the martyrs, 
but the minnesingers struck into a new path. 

The ancient Germans had had a keen admiration for all that is 
“sacred and mysterious” in woman’s soul, and a refined apprecia- 
tion for the wonderful elements of woman’s nature. This Teu- 
tonic sensibility found copious expression in the poesy of the age 
when German chivalry was wholly devoted to the service of 
woman. In sharp contrast with the contemporaneously developing 
love poesy of the Latin races, the poesy of the minnesingers de- 
scribes those forms of the love-life which find expression in the 
shy reserve of the lover in presence of the beloved, of a hesitant 
yearning, a timid longing, which worships from a distance. The 
medieval German knight was inspired with a humble devotion for 
heroic womanliness, with an adoration of woman, and a love for 
woman, which cannot but be regarded as outgrowths of the Mari- 
olatry that had prevailed for so many centuries. Whereas the 
trouveres and the troubadours sang of the joys of life, the clash 
of arms, gallant adventures, and sensual pleasures, German min- 
nesong, as Grimm aptly remarks, is “more womanly.” Even 
though in the songs of the minnesingers, the sensual element is 
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hidden here and there, this kind of German love lyricism is in the 
main permeated by the highest idealism. 

The unmistakable influence which the crusades exercised upon 
all the life of those days is manifested in the variety of minne- 
songs which are known as “crusade songs.” These songs, while 
describing the deprivations and the yearnings of the crusaders’ 
loves left behind in the homeland, contain idealist depictions of 
sunlight and moonlight and the seasons of the year, in words which 
show a fondness for all the beauties of nature. The greatest of 
all the minnesingeis, Walther von der Vogelweide, devoted the 
whole of his life to the service of song, love, and his beloved. It 
was he who so perfectly realised the intimate connexion between 
poetry and music. The wandering minstrels carried the songs of 
the most celebrated masters of minnesong from place to place, and 
threw into their passionate interpretation a large share of their 
personal sensibilities—especially when serenading their own be- 
loved. 

At the first glance it might almost seem as if minnesong was a 
privilege of the knightly order. The oldest knightly families are 
very well represented among the three hundred names of well- 
known minnesingers that have come down to us. There were 
cavaliers who were equally competent to show their prowess in the 
tourney, and thus to win the hearts of their ladies, as they were 
to woo these ladies in languishing love songs. 

In minnesong, the whole conception of love and the glorification 
of chastity in love, were sharply contrasted with the crudely sen- 
sual view of the sexual act. Unbridled sexuality was regarded as 
a grave offence, for which Holy Church alone could provide for- 
giveness. Such is the theme of Richard Wagner’s opera, Tann- 
hduser. The hero who, on the Venusberg, has enjoyed all the 
delights of sensual love, cannot hold his own against the other 
singers on the Wartburg, and as atonement for the error of his 
ways, he has to tread the path of suffering to Rome, there to win 
forgiveness at the hand of the Holy Father. The indignation 
aroused at Tannhauser’s song in praise of the joys of sensual love 
gives us a good indication of the views held regarding the nature 
of love in the days of the minnesingers. 

If during the ensuing centuries, there was a great decline in 
sexual morality, if a new wave of moral corruption overwhelmed 
the world, this is to be attributed to the wars of the period, and the 
widespread devastation that ensued. For the essence of this moral 
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corruption is not to be found mainly in the deeds of violence that 
prevailed, or in the general coarsening of manners, but in the gross 
excesses of the amatory life that characterised it. There was a 
complete change of outlook, so that the woman who had been 
looked up to and adored, became a crude object of sensual lust. 
The sacredness and purity of love were denied, and life was spent 
in a fierce hunt for the coarsest erotic pleasures. From these days 
of the later Middle Ages have come down to us a number of 
satirical poems which are characterised by the grossest obscenity. 

The poesy of the minnesingers was, as I have said, a privilege of 
a special social class, and could only be spread abroad in hand- 
written copies of the songs or by wandering minstrels. But when 
the art of printing was discovered, and when printed chap-books 
began to be freely circulated in the sixteenth century, there was 
scope for the wide diffusion of erotic literature. After the decay 
of chivalry all classes were able to enjoy this literature, and the 
various classes of society became more and more assimilated in 
the manifestations of their sentiments. The boundaries that had 
previously existed between the knightly order and the burgher 
class had been broken down; the whole art of poesy became a folk 
art, and found expression in the crudest forms. There was no 
longer any ideal conception of love and love sensibilities. In the 
folk tales of the period, these higher aspects of love were delib- 
erately ridiculed. In this respect the sixteenth century chap-book 
Schimpf und Ernst, was widely celebrated, partly because its 
author was a monk named Johannes Pauli, a member of the Fran- 
ciscan order, and at the same time a popular preacher who did 
not hesitate to record in writing the grossest anecdotes about the 
love-life of the day and even to recount them in his sermons. An- 
other celebrated sixteenth century work was Till Eulenspiegel, 
which to our taste is disgraced by the grossest obscenity: I shall 
not attempt to quote from either of these books. It is quite 
enough to mention their names and allude to their trend. 

In the seventeenth century, a new turn began; an almost un- 
bridgable chasm became established between the different sections 
of the burgher class, so that the cultured part of society became 
sharply distinguished from the craftsmen of the guilds. Now the 
higher social classes in Germany turned away from the literature 
of their own land to devote themselves to the study of foreign 
works, especially those of Italy, Spain, and France. French books 
were widely circulated in German-speaking lands. This was the 
period renowned for what was called “gallant poetry,” when the 
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French gallant models were eagerly copied by the writers of other 
lands. As Goedeke aptly remarks in his Grundriss zur Geschichte 
der deutschen Dichtung, there now occurred a moral decline in 
poesy “in comparison with which the frank obscenity of the 
Nuremberg poets seems quite innocent. The poets and tale-writers 
of the period to which I refer did not hesitate to depict all kinds 
of uncleanness, and seemed eager to inflame the senses of their 
readers by lascivious allusions. But they do not say in plain terms 
what they mean; they express themselves in a mass of parables, 
hints, and images.” 

Dr. Wilhelm Rudeck, in his comprehensive work, Geschichte 
der offentlichen Sittlichkeit in Deutschland, mentions, as partic- 
ularly gross examples of this sort of writing, the poems of Chris- 
tian Hofmann von Hofmannswaldau (1617-1679) and Lohenstein. 
He alludes to a poem by the first-named entitled Lustgesprach 
sweter herzlich verliebter Personen, vorgestellet unter einen 
Schafer und Schaferin, Thyrsis und Psyche genannt, in which, 
from an apparently innocent description of the love sentiments 
of the hero and heroine, the author, with incredible celerity, passes 
into an obscene description of the sexual act. “This poem oc- 
cupies the first eighty pages of the first part of the edition I pos- 
sess of Hofmanns’ poems. ... The book is full of shameless 
and obscene passages!” 

In other countries, the art of poesy took the same course as in 
Germany. Lyric verse devoted itself to giving such plain circum- 
stantial descriptions of all the most intimate processes of the ama- 
tory life, that it must have greatly contributed to promoting the 
decay of any kind of idealism. But the trend in question was not 
displayed only by the longer or shorter poems of the day, we find it 
also in the drama. “It seemed that people were not content with 
active participation in eroticism; they wanted also to participate 
passively as spectators of eroticism in others. This need was 
satisfied by comedies and farces, whose content was nothing else 
than dramatised pornography—pornography of so corrupt a char- 
acter that we can hardly speak of it in terms that are too strong. 
Jeremy Collier, in his famous work, Short View of the Immorality 
and Profaneness of the English Stage (published in 1698), opens 
with the well-justified remark: ‘Being convinced that nothing has 
gone further in debauching the age than the stage poets and play- 
house, I thought I could not employ my time better than in writ- 
ing against them.’ The observation applies to the drama of all 
lands; it applies to the majority of plays in which the public at 
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that date delighted. The style of most of the comedies and farces, 
even the more respectable among them, can be accurately described 
by saying that they are concerned in a staging of flirtations which 
begin promptly with caresses, and go on, not merely to the simple 
sexual act but a good deal further.” Thus wrices Fuchs, in his 
Sittengeschichte vom Mittelalter bis zur Gegenwart. His judg- 
ment is almost too lenient. It is absolutely undeniable that the 
centre of literary interest in those days was not love, not eroticism, 
but obscenity. This applies to poetry, novels, and the drama. 

Naturally there was a reaction, and it began to manifest itself 

first of all in German poetry at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The public had grown weary of what were termed “gal- 
lant lyrics,” and turned to a new field. Anacreontic verse, in im- 
itation of the writings of the Greek poet Anacreon, now became 
popular. These poems described the quiet joys of domestic life. 
The change took place all the more quickly in Germany and else- 
where, because France which set the fashion in literary manners, 
was turning away from a delight in obscene literature. In these 
Anacreontic poems, when love is spoken of, it is as an innocertt pas- 
sion. Weare told merely of the mutual sentiments of two lovers, 
of the sentiments which may bring intense delight, or intense 
suffering. 
_ The Anacreontic poems mark the transition between the gallant 
period and what is termed the classical period of our poetry. It 
would be presumptuous of me to attempt a description of this 
glorious age of poetry. We all know the writings of the great 
German poets, and we all know how admirably they describe the 
splendid and beautiful theme of love. It was in love, more than 
in anything else that they sought happiness; they devoted them- 
selves to singing the praises of a true, self-sacrificing, and gen- 
erous love; they extolled love for love. 

It would be wrong to imagine that our classical poets knew noth- 
ing of the great power of eroticism in human life. It has its place 
_in all their works, though in a masked form, and merely hinted at. 
They do not speak of these matters with the crude obscenity char- 
acteristic of the gallant age of poesy, but can deal with the most 
delicate situation in innocent words. 

It is hard to say which of the German classical poets deserves 
the palm as a singer of love. Every one of them, in one way or 
another, was a prophet telling the world of love as he knew it. 
But the general opinion certainly is that of all our imaginative 
writers, Goethe is in this respect the greatest. In his Sorrows of 
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Werther, he gave us the most wonderful picture of what a pure 
love may mean. But, I repeat, it would take me beyond the theme 
of the present work to discuss the topic of love as treated in the 
writings of such poets as Goethe and Heine, and as shown forth 
in their lives. Enough to say that their influence remained dom- 
inant throughout the greater part of the nineteenth century, not 
in Germany alone, but far beyond the borders of our land. 

Their influence was dominant until the period of decadence 
began. Then there arose a school of literature which, named after 
the novel Vera, has been spoken of as “Verism.” Here we find 
a lapse into eroticism, accompanied by a degradation of all the 
sacred and beautiful feelings of love. The writers no longer tell 
us of the happiness that is based on love, but of the unhappiness 
that issues from it. They do not present woman to us as an ideal 
figure, but as the cause of all that is evil on earth. Woman is 
pictured asa demon! Strindberg created this type of woman, en- 
dowing her with all the vicious and evil characteristics of love. 
As a result of this development, we find that modern imaginative 
writers tend to deride the beautiful and noble aspects of love. In- 
stead of regarding love in an ideal fashion as the harmony of two 
souls, they look upon it as nothing more than crude eroticism, 
and dignify this by the name of love. 

I must now turn to another form or art, which began to spread 
all over the civilised world in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century. I refer to opera. Perhaps its rapid success may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that opera is a combination of three arts 
for the production of a joint effect: poetry, drama, and music. 
Furthermore, the power of song is so great that hardly any one, 
whatever his position in life, is able to resist it. These considera- 
tions will explain to us why opera can exercise so powerful an 
influence upon the affective life. Unquestionably, experience 
shows that even quite unmusical persons are more strongly in- 
fluenced by opera than by drama that is unaided by music. 

The use of the love theme for operatic purposes began in the 
form of pastorals, in which the “game of love” was very simply 
and innocently presented. But from this, by a natural process of 
development, the treatment of the love theme in opera progressed 
to more complicated forms. We find that operas come to treat of 
all the serious conflicts of human life, and most of them are de- 
scribed as arising out of love. They either arise from love di- 
rectly, or else indirectly out of the various passions that issue 
from love, and especially out of jealousy, out of love turned to 
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hatred and impelling to crime. Let us look at some of the most 
famous operas from this point of view. 

If we ask which among famous operas best describes a pure, 
true, and self-denying love, I think it can hardly be denied that 
Beethoven’s Fidelio takes the first place. The figure of Leonora, 
as the type of the loving woman who, fighting for her love and her 
beloved, shrinks from no toil and no danger, is depicted in such 
simplicity, and at the same time with such eminent mastery, that 
we are entitled to speak of this opera as preeminently the opera 
of love. The term applies to Fidelio more than to Wagner’s 
Tristan und Isolde, for the latter, though an imperishable monu- 
ment of the musical art, falls below Fidelio inasmuch as it de- 
scribes the love of the hero and the heroine as the outcome of a 
love philtre, and not as a natural and spontaneous product. In 
most of Wagner’s works we find that woman’s love has a mystical 
element in it, that the loving woman is represented as delivering 
man from suffering, or rather as attempting his deliverance, for 
the endeavour is continually frustrated by some human conflict 
or error. Think, for instance, of Elsa in Lohengrin and of Senta 
‘in The Flying Dutchman. 

In Wagner’s masterpiece, The Ring of the Nibelungs, all the 
conflicts dealt with are associated with the ownership and the om- 
nipotence of the Rheingold, the treasure which he only can utilise 
who has renounced the power of love. But where is there a hu- 
man being that will not love? Where is there one who does not 
lust after gold and power? Wagner has rightly realised that every 
one in the world is and always will be subject to two powers, the 
power of money and the power of love. 

In contrast with the treatment of love in these greatest of all 
German operas, we find that Italian opera is concerned, not with 
love per se, but with the various evil qualities that arise out of 
love, and above all with jealousy. Verdi, in his Masked Ball, 
Troubadour, Othello, and Don Carlos, depicts the man tormented 
by jealousy as driven to death or to crime; while in Aida he pre- 
sents us with the type of a woman in whom jealousy exceeds all 
bounds. 

Verdi’s successors in Italy, and the French writers of opera, 
were likewise chiefly concerned in depicting the motif of jeal- 
ousy. They like to arouse the sympathy of the audience with the 
fate of the lovers. The heroine of the drama is a woman who 
perishes from unselfish and self-renouncing love; or a woman 
whose love is mistinderstood. 
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In another type of opera, woman is no longer represented as 
gentle, as passively accepting her fate; she is shown as an evil 
genius whose love brings destruction. The most conspicuous 
writer of this school was Bizet, whose Carmen presents us with 
one of these elemental and disastrous feminine types. How great 
was the transition from the earlier types of operas to these, and 
how great a revolution was worked in the minds of the opera-lov- 
ing public, we can best see in the writings of Friedrich Nietzsche, 
the great opponent of Wagner. In his polemic Der Fall Wagner, 
we read: “I heard yesterday, can you believe it, Bizet’s masterpiece 
for the twentieth time. Again I sat the whole piece out, im- 
mersed in gentle reflection ; I could not leave it. My victory over 
my impatience amazed me. How sucha work perfects us! There- 
by we ourselves become a ‘masterpiece.’ In very truth, every 
time that I listen to Carmen I seem to myself more of a philos- 
opher, and a better philosopher, than I was before. I become so 
patient, so happy, so Indian, so settled. . .. The music is angry, 
refined, fatalistic; but all the time it remains popular—it has the 
refinement of a race, not that of an individual. It is rich, it is 
precise. ... Has any one ever heard more tragical accents on 
the stage? And how are they achieved? Without grimaces! 
Without any falsifying of the coinage! Without lying in the 
grand style! Moreover, this work brings deliverance; Wagner is 
not the only ‘deliverer.’ With Carmen we bid farewell to the 
damp north, to all the fogginess of the Wagnerian ideal. The 
very action frees us from this.... Here there is a different 
kind of sensuality, a different kind of sensibility, a different kind 
of serenity. Its serenity is African; destiny overlies it, its happi- 
ness is brief, sudden, unpardoning. I envy Bizet for having had 
the courage to present this form of sensibility, which, before him, 
had no tongue in the cultured music of Europe. ... At length 
we are shown love, love translated back into nature! Not the love 
of a ‘lofty maiden’! Not a Senta-sentability! Instead, love as 
fate, as fatality, single, innocent, cruel—and, by that very fact, 
natural! Love, which in its methods is war, and in its foundation 
is the deadly hate of the sexes.” 

The deadly hate of the sexes! This is what the modern com- 
posers are so fond of representing on the stage, representing it in 
all its cruelty, instead of great love. That deadly hate which we 
find incorporated in Richard Strauss’ Electra, and Puccini’s La 
Tosca; the hate which, even though paralysed by love, exhibits 
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itself as a cruelty which leads a woman to become a murderess be- 
fore our very eyes. 

My object in giving this very brief sketch of the way in which 
love has been treated in religion and poesy and music, has been 
to show how immense has been the influence of the love motif 
in human life. 

Without love, there is neither faith nor hope. Love, and noth- 
ing else, is able to animate us human beings to the full! 

And I am not thinking only of the love that we ourselves feel, 
but also of the love of our fellow human beings, in so far as, in 
one way or another, we become aware of it. One and all—since 
we look to find our happiness in love; since we unceasingly seek 
for happiness ; since we love, not only this happiness, not only this 
love, but also every thought which is connected with love or comes 
into being through love. And since first and foremost, love is 
born out of life, we love our lives despite their many sorrows. 

The intimate connexion between love, suffering, and life—that 
is what has made the theme of love an imperishable theme of life 
—and will continue to do so as long as human beings exist. ~ 

To glorify love, to sing love, means to glorify our own lives! 
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